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PREFACE 



Transcripts of the final round of the National Debate Tournament 
have appeared in the pages of the Journal of the American forensic 
Association from 1967 to 1985: At the November 1985 Business 
Meeting of the American Forensic Association it was voted to remove 
the : NDT frnal roand transcript from JAFA and to create a separate 
publication including, but not limited to, the NDT final round arid 
selected _champtons±ip speeches from original- events at the National 
Individual Events Tournament. Other national forensic organizations 
were invited to participate in this publication, and the result was 
cooperation i with the ^ross-Examination Debate Association arid the 
National Forensic Association in this 1986 publication. This 
publication is intended as a separate purchase, not included in AFA 
membership privileges. 

The editor-in-chief wishes to express his deep appreciation to Mary 
Edwards who typed the manuscript and to Mildred Boaz who assisted 
him in proofreading the manuscript: 
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John K: Boaz 
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m$ NATIONAL DEBATE TOURNAMENT FINAL DEBATE: SHOULD MORE RIGOR- 
OUS ACADEMIC STANDARDS BE ESTABLISHED FOR ALL PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND/OR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES IN ONE OR MORE OF 
THE FOLLOWING AREAS: ~ LANGUAGE ARTS, 
MATHEMATICS, NATURAL SCIENCES? 

Edited by John K: Boaz 

- _:_THe Fortieth Nationfcl Debate Tournament, sponsored by the American 
Forensic Association and the Ford Motor Company Fund, was held at Dartmouth 
Coflege in Hanover, New Hampshire, on April 3-7, 1986. 1 

The sixty-two participating teams debated the 1985-86 intercollegiate debate 
proj^sition: Resolved: That more rigorous academic standards should be 
established for all public elementary and/or secondary schools in the United 
States ; in one or more of the following areas: language arts, mathematics, 
natural sciences: 

Eight preliminary and four elimination rounds, all using cross-examination 
debate format, resulted in this final debate between Georgetown University and 
the University of Kentucky. 2 

Representing Georgetown on the affirmative were Stuart Rabin and Michael 
Maza rr, and representing Kentucky on the negative were David Brown el I and 
Quita Papka. Judges awarded the decision to the negative team from the 
University of Kentucky. 1 



, Mr - Boai 0 Associate Professor of Communication and Associate Vice Presi- 
dent for Administrative Services at iiiinois State University, is a former Presi- 
dent of the American Forensic Association. 

„. 'The tournament director was Professor 43ivid Zarefsky of Northwestern 
University, and the tournament host was Professor Herbert L. James of Dart- 
mouth College. 

% , *Jhe debate was held in the Ballroom of the Sheraton North Country Inn 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire, on April 7, 1986. Coaches of the two teams 
were Professor Greg Mastel of Georgetown University and Professors J W 
Patterson and Roger Solt of the University of Kentucky. The sixteen teams 
qualifying tor the elimination rounds were from Baylor University (two teams), 
Dartmouth College, Eastern Illinois University (two teams), Emory University 
Uwo teams J, Georgetown University, Gonzaga University, University of Kansas 
Uni verity ^of: Kentucky, University of Massachusetts, University of North Caro- 
ma, North Texas State University, Northwestern University, and Samford 
University. 

-■: ^/Judges for the debate were Professors John Bart (University of Kansas) 
Michael Bryant (Eastern Illinois University), Rich Edwards (Georgia State 
University), Dallas Perkins (Harvard University), and Marty Sadler (Houston 
Baptist ^University). The decision was 5-0 for the negative team from the 
University of Kentucky. 



Critiques of the debate by the final round judges follow the transcript. The 
text of the debate follows: 



First Affirmative Constructive: 

Stuart Rabin, Georgetown 

Georgetown University Is very pleased to support the national intercollegi- 
ate debate resolution in the final round of the 1986 National Debate Tournament:. 
At the outset we would like to express our thanks and appreciation to Herb 
James, Ken Strange, and the Dartmouth College community for their hospitality 
and graciousness. 

For those of you who have wondered for the past three years where 
Georgetown University debate has been, we are proud this evening after some 
difficult times to say, ; "we're back." This would not be possible without the 
tireless and dedicated commitment of Stephen Larson, our debate President, 
Greg Mastel, our coach, and Bradley Ziff, a faithful and continuous friend of 
the program. 

The value of free, open inquiry, critical thinking, and separation: of 
church and state are under assault from a crude band of religious fundamental- 
ists. More rigorous academic standards are necessary now to stem this tide. 

Note initially, observation one: Fundamentalism pervades the classroom. 
We document two specific lines of assault. Note that (A) creationism is perva- 
sive. Creationists are succeeding on the state and local levels. Douglas 
Futuyma realized in 1983 that: 



The threat is not trivial. By November 1981, two states had passed 
laws requiring creation to be given equal time with evolutionary 
science in public school science classes.... Similar initiatives are 
underway in countless local school districts where boards of education 
are yielding. ... 11 



k The debate was edited from a tape recording. Except for the correction 
of obviously unintended errors this is as close to a verbation transcript as was 
possible to obtain from the recording. Evidence cards and other materials used 
in the debate were supplied to the editor immediately following the debate by 
the participants. Sources of the evidence have been verified as indicated in 
the Works Cited. Footnotes supply the exact quotation and other information 
when necessary. When the source was not located after a reasonable search or 
was not available to the editor, the term "source indicated" is used in the foot- 
note together with any additional information provided by the debaters. Quota- 
tion marks surroand quotations from unverified sources only when the debater 
has provided the editor with a photocopy of the original. For help in locating 
sources in this debate, the editor gratefully acknowledges the assistance of the 
library staff of Illinois State University. 
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f^s" 1 C ° Urt defeats have not stemmed the tide. Nancy tevit continues in 



Even if creation science legislation is defeated in the courts, creation- 
ism is still being taught. "Increasingly, teachers; ; ;are teaching crea- 
tionism along with evolution in their biology classes. It is simply the 
path of least resistance." (219) 

She concludes that "Unfortunately, some teachers, school boards and curriculum 
committees are falling prey to creationist pressures" (Levit 219} 
.: The Humanist concludes in October of 1985 that "Yet, in the face of these 
defeats, creationism will still be with us for some time.... [Llocal creationist 
parent groups continue to proliferate" (Edwords 31). Also Professor Ellis 
explains in 1983: This ... Christian fundamentalists, has resulted in passage of 
two state equal time statutes, has limited evolution emphasis in many high- 
school textbooks, and has brought pressure on local school boards to mandate 
creation science: (26) . 5 _ 

Journal of Church and State explains in September - Spring of 1982* "Legis- 
lation, mandating the teaching of 'scientific creationism' on an equal basis with 
evolution has been introduced in at least twenty-one states. .... local school 
districts, as well as state legislatures, Have been under considerable pressure 
233) CG teachin 9 of 'scientific creationism* in the public schools" (Wood 

A J SO r n ? te subpoint (B) violations snowball: Any potential infringement of 
the establishment clause in this case justifies remedial action, because children 
are uniquely vulnerable to state-sanc-ioned influence. Indiana Dean Martha 
McCarthy explains m 1985: Enforcement of the establishment clause seems 
particularly crucial in public school settings because of the vulnerability of 
children and the fact that they comprise a captive audience, subject to contin- 
uous official supervision/ (314) The Fordham taw Review [Brandon v. Board 
of Education] concurs in 1982: 

fO]ur nation's elementary and secondary schools play a unique role in 
transmitting basic and fundamental values to our youth. To an 
impressionable student, even the mere appearance of -secular involve- 
ment in religious activities might indicate that the state has placed its 
imprimature on a particular religious creed. This symbolic interfer- 
ence is too dangerous to permit. (1151) 



- - Th,s t recent tack by anti-evolutionists, most of whom are Christian 
fundamentalists t has resulted in passage of two state equal time- statutes, has 
limited evolution emphasis in many high-school textbooks, and has brought 
pressure on local school boards to mandate creation science instruction." 
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Mary McCarthy concludes: 

Chief justice Burger recently stated that the threats to religious 
liberty^, a re "of far less concern today." But there are ne*v threats 
represented by the current wave of politically involved evangelism..:.:. 
While seemingly insignificant religious accommodations. . .may pose little 
danger of establishing a state religion, small concessions in allowing 
the majority to determine what religious doctrine will be advanced can 
lead to the suppression of Ideas that do not conform to the dominant 
faith. (314) 

The Arkansas Law Review recognized that: "[E]ven minor infractions could be 
first step in the establishment: of a state sanctioned religion against which the 
first amendment was structured to protect" (Taylor 330). 

To remedy these abuses, we present the following pfan to be jripl^' merited 
through ail constitutional means in an appropriate time frame: PJanu one, the 
teaching of creationism shall be permitted --sjh a II not be permitted, rather, in 
the natural science curricula of any public elementary or secondary schools. 
Pfarik two, all necessary: funding : and : enforcement thr^jush normal = means ._ 
Affirmative retains intent through all speeches: Agent used is combination of 
all levels of action --all branches of governinent ; ^t statey j federals local leyejs. 

By adodpting this ptan, we representr-we prevent the harmful effects of 
fundamentalism seen in observation : two> fundamentalism is disastrous. We 
document several independent levels: of significance. . 

Initially examine su bpoi n t- : { A J re Mpib us -_ i h it ru s ions art u h co n st i t u t[bji aj . 
Teaching: of creationism alongside evolution is a violation of the establishment 
clause of the First A men d me rit . C reat[6 h i s m |t self ]snot a jci eh t if it theo ry , 
and its teaching advances religion: Various arguments prove its unscientific 
nature. z -_ 

First, there is no .positive evidence for creationism. Stephen Brush 
explains in 1981 that " [ C ] redt ion ism , when judged as a scientific theory, is 
extremely .weak. tacking any positive evidence, it can only attack evolu- 
tion ... "(33) . 

Professor of educational philosophy Strike concurs in 1982. "There is no 
positive research program based bh creationist assumptions. Creationism in this 
regard is not science; it is antiscience"(28) . 

Secbnd,_ the assumed existence of God is a fact which cannot be scientif- 
ically verified. Jack Novik of the ACLU noted in 1981: 

The existence of God is a matter of faith and not subject to scientific 
inqu|ry.^.. Creationism, which hypothesizes many acts of God, is 
therefore, essentially not subject to scientific logic or assessment. 
Thus, creationism is not science. s 



c Source indicated. 
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Third, creatiej.ism does not iollow the scientific method: it Is not open to 
modification. Behtley argued in 1981: 

Scientific theories must be open to modification based on new 
evidence. Since most creationists believe that the scriptures are 
literally true and the immutable word of God, they are unlikely to be 
willing to modify their theory: : This, again, is the antithesis of 
the attitude of science. (68) 

Fourth and finally, creation ism is nontestable and nonfalsifiable. Mr. 
Novik argued in '81 , "[T] he re. is no way of proving that God did not do any 
particular thing. In other words, creationism is not falsif iable. " 7 

For these reasons alone,, creationism oaght to be barred from science 
classrooms. But the nature of creationism means its inclusion into curricula 
violates the Constitution. The Supreme Court, in Lemon v. Kurtzman, estab- 
lished a three-prong test to determine establishment-clause violations; only one 
prong need be violated.: Creationism violates all three: 

First, there is clear intent to advance religion. The Journal of Law 
Reform noted in 1982: 

Indeed, the motivation of those proposing the teaching of scientific 
creationism seems identical to the motivation of those who earlier 
advocated Biblical Creationism: : : : [T]here is ample p -oof of an 
impermissible religious purpose and motivation behind the. .. balanced 
treatment acts. (Whitehair 452) 

Second, these acts have a primary effect of advancing religion. The Ohio 
Northern {University] Law Review explains in 1983: 

Taken as a whole, therefore, creation science and religious teachings 
cannot be separated. Merely requiring the teaching of creation 
science whenever a class considers evolution works to advance reli- 
gion and violates the second prong of the Lemon v. Kurtzman test. 
(Dean 155). 

Third and finally, creationism leads to entanglement: That same Ohio 
Northern [University] Law Review concludes that M [B]alanced treatment laws 
will excessively entangle the government with religion, in violation of the third 
prong of the Lemon test." (Dean 157) The conclusion of consitutional impermis- 
sibility is clear. The Journal of Law Reform explains in Winter 1982: 

fSJcientific creationism faits to fulfill its purportedly secular promise. 
! n purpose and effect it advance s fun damentalist religions and engen- 
ders an extensive government entanglement with religous issues. 
Ma ndatin g instruction in scientific creati on i sm- -e ven as part of a 
balanced treatment program--is an establishment of reiigion. (White- 
hair 456) 



'Source indicated. 
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The importance of church-state sepafati<>ri is seen in subpoint ( B) cfrurch- 
state separation critical. We isolate several independent reasons. Initially, 
subpoint one, political tension. The framers of the Constitution kept religious 
and political affairs separate because of the divisiveness resulting from church 
involvement in state affairs. Senator Lowell Weicker argued In 1984: 

It is not a national football league franchise that they are fighting 
over in Lebanon. It is various religious factions that cannot accom- 
modate to each other; that want to control the Government. The 
dying: that goes on in Northern lreland--religious factions are causing 
that dying. That is also history that preceded the founding of this 
Nation, whether it was the Catholics being murdered in England, 
whether it was Covenanters in Scotland, the Huguenots in France, 
Waldenses in Italy—that wss the very history that gave birth to reli- 
gious freedom in this Nation (S2399). 

Next note subpoint two, tyranny. The involvement of religious groups 
threatens suppression of minorities and other authoritarian measures. Richard 
McMillan argued in 1984: 

[T]he oppression of human freedom leads only to individual and social 
disaster. Indeed, the history of religous establishments demonstrates 
that religion, when given governmental sanction and support, 
suppresses diversity and represses freedom. An establishment, 
therefore, is antithetical to representative democracy, as the Found- 
ing Fathers clearly understood. (48) 



George Schaltz agreed in 1985: 

In short, they understood that a free society required religious 
liberty. For without religious liberty, what other aspect of individual 
thought can be spared? Once the border of that sacred realm is 
crossed, all freedoms inevitably become vulnerable. 

__ _^ nat the Ame r i i ca in f ou nders u nderstood holds true tod a y . 
Indeed, the close relationship between religious liberty and all other 
forms of individual freedom should be even more apparent to us in 
our own time. 

I n the to tali ta ri a n so c i etj es of th e mod e r n wo r I d we see that rel i - 
giori is always among the first targets of repression. (237) 

The societal impact is seen in subpoint (C) fundamentalism creates a new 
dark age. Initially, recognize that creationism and other fundamentalist intru- 
sions into the classroom are a mechanism to convert people to their absolutist 
mindset. Professor Wood notes in 82, "Because of the dogmatism of scientific 
creationism,* authentic education is threatened by a process of indoctrination. " 
(241) Ben Brodinsky adds in 83: 

The New Right has three approaches that seem most likely to enable 
them to achieve their goals. The first is searching out and destroy- 
ing those elements in public schools that promote the education of 
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free, inquiring minds : the third approach is injecting into the 

pubJic classroom the quintessence of the Bible--with creationism as a 
beginning. (8-9) 



. ... Such methods are the only means for fundamentalists to take over. Doug- 
las Futuyma concludes: 

[T]he creationist movement is an arm of a larger political movement, 
the New Right, that strives to replace the pluralism and open debate 
in our society with its version of absolute, unquestioned truth. The 
Bight jfeed^ on absolute answers and absolute adherence +o its 
beliefs. It finds justification for its social and political posit- is In 
one placer its literal and authoritarian interpretation of the Bible, 
it cart sway people to its side only by inculcating in them the same 
kind of absolution and submission to authority. (220) 



Also, evolution is important to teach modes of thought; Professor Futuyma 
explains in '83: 

Learning about evolution is not so important in itself as it is a 
context for learning how to think: how to derive conclusions 
logically, how to evaluate evidence, how to settle for tentative 
answers and... how to question: . ^authority . (220) 

Creationism conversely threatens that process of free 
thought: Professor Futuyma continues: 

Scientific creationism is an intolerable assault on education not merely 
because it is the antithesis of reason, but because it is opposed to 

the very foundation of true education : intellectual honesty Like 

the purveyors of cigarettes, laetrile, nuclear superiority, and instant 
spiritual enlightenment, scientific creatibrvism teaches by its tactics 
more than by its words: truth is not the object of brave and honest 
search. Truth is whatever you can convince people it is. But to 
accede to these standards in education is to teach dishonesty and 
cowardice: (219-20) 



The NAS [National Academy of Sciences] agreed in '83: 



No body of beliefs that has its origin in doctrinal material rather than 
scientific observation should be admissible as science in any science 
course. Incorporating the teaching of such doctrines into a science 
curriculum stifles the development of critical thinking patterns in the 
developing mind and seriously compromises the best interests of 
public education. (26) 
The impact to this sort of thought is not merely destruction of true educa- 
tion, but also loss of freedom. Futuyma concludes : 

The history of fascism shows how important it is to decide between an 
education that trains people to accept the platitudes of authority and 
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the appeal to emotion, and one that develops the habit of informed 
skepticism and rational decision .... Looked on in: its larger context, 
the assault on evolution is an assault oh ... political freedom. (220) 

More than a loss of freedom, the loss of critical thinking capacities will 
condemn the world to a new dark age. John Baker, Professor of Zoology, 
explains in April of 1986: 

Fundamentalism is a small but very visible aspect of that larger prob- 
lem of anti-intellectualism which contributes both to a loss of wilt and 
to a loss of the desire and ability to do the difficult realistic thinking 
which is required to restore: a sense of controlled: destiny in our 
increasingly complex and problem- ridden society. (34) 
He concludes that: 

Harm develops when a small group of intolerant believers manages to 
gain sufficient adherents to achieve political power: This leads to 
?«P^Q r :sWp, persecution, arid a retreat of civilization.... Even »n 
this century, the chaos resulting from simplistic thinking and intoler- 
ance could lead to a new dark age. (34) 



TJi® i :©!?<J :f frsuPfc must be warfare. S. J. Wilson explains in 1984 that "So 
long as religious leaders refuse to give up their power to influence civil legisla- 
tures, therfr wiU z be war" (IB). 

He concludes: 



Is Congress, now officially guided: by the Bible A really going to 
9_ on D " ®_ tch Jin P© s e re ligious pe r s ecu t ib rv 6 rv " god I e is" commu h [is ts ? = j f 
it means to do this, we will watch in vain for the dawn of peace: 
TJi®r®i>jy.'_J!? ' ts stead, be a series < <tf i vindictive land^erisorial^ Nucle- 
ar explosions. In useless sejf-defense, the: "godless" wtU respond: 
X_h® .^pcuments _wMch_ enshrjried sepa^tion^ be consunied^ .Those 
of us who have tried to prevent Armageddon will disintegrate just as 
completely as those who have bent every effort to bring it about. 
(16,34) 

Underview, evolution is good. (A) subpoint, does not violate establishment 
clause. Loyola Law Review in '82: 

Thus, while the establishment clause forbids religiousJy-based statutes 
that prohibit the teaching of a particular scientific theory, publicly 
sponsored presentation of evolutionary ideas encounters ho establish- 
ment clause barriers. Evolutionary theory, in short, can be taught, 
but normally can hot be banned.* 
(B) subpoint here is that does not violate the free exercise. First is not 
forced to believe. Journal of Law Reform, Winter 82: 



•Source indicated. 
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[SJtudents exposed to the theory of evolution are neither forced nor 
encouraged to abandon religious beliefs. If the scientific method is 
property presented, the student will realize that science limits itself 
to analysis of empirical data and avoids discussion of ultimate values 
or primary causes: (Whitehair 444); 



Second, free to choose beliefs. Ohio Northern University Low Review in 

•83: 



Although the schools require an area of study which may intrude 
upon free exercise, the students are free to choose their own beliefs, 
i n_ _ |nari_y_ respects^ this_ \%r very similar to the othir cases where plain- 
tiffs challenged an avenue of study repulsive to religion." (Dean 149) 
The (C) subpoint how presented is dogma. Journal of Law Reform in 82: 

But evolution theory is not presented as indisputable dogma by the 
scientific community. : It is a malleable theory, subject to modification. 
It attempts to correlate logically a catalog of empirical data into a 
cogent whole. If another theory were to explain more data than 
evolutionary theory, that new theory would take hold in the scientific 
community. No such alternative, however, has been posited: (White- 
hair 438) 

X h ? subpoint is all courts agree with the affirmative. Albany Law 

Review explains in 1982: "Proponents cf the Act argue that it is necessary to 
protect the religu>us freedom of fundamentalist school child Iren . Yet this 
contention has been rejected by every court that has considered it under the 
framework of the free exercise clause." (Bing 936) 

: The (E) subpoint is evolution is true. Our first argument, testable and 
falsifiable. Williams '85: 



CJearly, although the theory is to some extent protected from falsifi- 
cation, it is not immune from falsification; and the very fact that 
thousands of biologists are using evolutionary theory in deriving 
Predictions^ to _^est their own hypotheses means that evolutionary theo- 
ry is at risk in thousands of tests: (209-10) 



Novik continues in 1981: 

Of course we now know after hundreds of years examining the fossil 
record that the sequence of life forms appear as predicted by the 
theory of evolution. Thus, evolution was not falsified by this test, 
but it was nonetheless falsifiable and therefore scientific.' 



'Saurce indicated. 



It was universally supported; Ebert in '84: Scientists may disagree about 
some of- the- fine points of : /tj^i.om^^TOiM^r ahc tHer evolved, b'it there is rib 
substantial disagreement about evotution itself.** 

Third, widely tested 1 AC evicfence above 4nd[eat^s thjs, arid WiNiami [h '85 
continues: : "As you may have suspected after reading these two predictions, 
tests of eyofutioriary theory not drily exist, they are ubiquitous in the evolu- 
tionary literature." (209) 

Fourth argtiment h^re is^ rtb japs in fossil r J*ebFd. jFutuYma |n ._ f 83^ ^The 
creationist argument that: if evolution were true wre should have abundance of 
I ntermedi ate = fossiles is bu i [t = by ex agge r ati ri g th e r i c h h es> of paleontolog i ca [ 
collections,, by denying the transitional series that exists and by distorting, or 
misunderstanding, the genetical theory of evolution" (191). 
He continues, 



[T]he fossij record can never be fitted into a creationist interpreta- 
tion. Nowhere does the absurdity of their arguments become more 
evident than in: thetr frantic, fanciful attempts to explain the fossil 
record arid the fact that more than 90 per cent of the species the 
Creators supposed to have created became extinct, just as if nr one 
cared (Futuyma 201-2). 



Please help us to defeat the threat by voting affirmative and preserving 

separatism. 

Cross Examination 

Ouita Papka questioning Rabin 

Papka: First, can \ see the evidence on dark age? Rabin: Yeh. 
Papka: What does this talk about? This is something new: Rabin: Well, you 
want--pull the cards? Papka: David wants the evidence, and I want to figure 
out what's goin' on. Rabin: OK. This is the beginning of the (C) subpoint, 
and here's some more. The dark a ge s ta r t s w i th th e JBrodi i n s k y c a r d arid two 
other cards under the (C) subpoint that says, the fundamentalists are attempt- 
ing to take over-- Papka: I understand that, so what happens? The funda- 
mentalists-- Rabin: The impact-- I'll get to that-- Papka: OK. The 
fundamentalists do what? Rabin: The fundamentaHsts do a z Jot of thirigs as 
exemplified in the evidence: They have censorial--they censor things. They 
persecute. There is a loss of freedom. They create--they, you know, force 
more upon what they, quote, causes communism: Papka: So, if the fundamen- 
talists use creationism to get into the school system, then we're doon^ because 
they're bad. Right? That's the basic argument? Rabin: Fundamentalism is 
wrong, yes . Papka : OK . :y_:z i : 

Papka : Now, the (B) subpoint of the: first ac vantage just says that 
violations of church and state snowball, so this is just an impact_ to these other 
arguments on the case, right? Ftabin: More or less, yeh. Papka: OK. 



1 "Source indicated. 




Papka: Now, let s talk about the falsifiability of evolution. The last 
argument you : say there s no gaps in fossil records. Where's the -- where 
VZ T.LlT !" r l"X foSsi ! s been found -- any creature that they think 
r i c XI ma f n :" ,,ke ? ha * l r . e the ^remental steps -where are the incremental 
PaekL rX t0 B m l n7 R ^' n: ,. What do V° u ^n? Go through each steps? 
Papka. R.ght Rabin: Oh, Im not sure of the specifics in the fossils and 
stuff |--you know- I don t see how that's relevant. Papka: OK. There are 
a lot of missing links in evolution, right? We don't have-man suddenly 
appeared, for example, in the fossil record. We did not evolve: Rabin: 
;."l Uyma f C . ard . s f/ s ' the Futuyma cards that we read in the first affirma- 

tive at the bottom of the underview- Papka: Are generic. Rabin: No 
they re specific to this argument. It's talking about the creationist argument 
^•'.j* * ere trDe there would be an abundance of intermediate fossils is 
empirically d.sproven. Papka: Why? Your evidence says that very nicely, but 
Jh. n*? f 1. XP a u n y th,n 9 about it. Rabin: -Because it denies the transition- 
the-l II tell you what it says. It denies the transitional series that exists, and 
misunderstands and distorts the genetic theory of evolution. Papka: OK 
How did- how did- What- OK- What's the evolutionist's theory? Rabin! 
[** b " ed of f** e B,ble - Perceptions. Papka: What's the evolutionist theory of 
P . the world began? Rabin: The evolutionist theory? Papka: Yeh <vhat 

dfTprpnt th SPark? What L What? Rabin: Well, I m ean, ; there are a number of 
different theories you know,; Une js the big bang theory, and things like 
b l - K Papka ; R, 9 h , t ' you have to take those on an act of faith, right? 

Rab.n: No, not at all. Papka: No one can prove- Rabin: No, not at all, 
^' t pt al ' n °, at D "u. n °' tbat s . wron ?- Papka: OK. What's the evidence that 
supports that? Rab.n: There s a lot of different ways to test this as a scien- 
tific hypothesis. Papka; How do you test how things started? Rabin- The 
criteria is given under the observations here, the (A) subpoint. Papka- I 
know what the criteria is. Where are they testing- Rabin: And that-that 
criteria proves that it has been used to, use it as hypothesis: Papka: I want 
to see a test that you have-a study in the case that says they've tested this 
a " d '* was true. Rabin: Well, we re not defending-we re not arguing- 
Papka, How can you say, fals.f.able, if you can t present a study? Rabin: 
What are you talking about? Present a study saying what? Papka: Present 
a study saying they tested this, and they found this was true or they found 
this was false. Rab.n: The 1 AC evidence on the underview says that all of 
the arguments denying this thesis are disproven by empirical data. Papka: 

2 i ■ m , ask J '" 9 f0r o ";. Rabi " : , And *' s testable. Papka: -quantification 
of that empincle data. Rab.n: The main criteria-wait, let me explain some- 
;»i«f e ' Tjil^T tf V n | I I s ^ testable,; ri 3 ht? You can t test whether God 
exists. And that s the stuff isolated in observation two 

first Negative Constructive: 

David Brow net I, Kentucky 

the U«i**Wi^. : W-jl||i*yofty.li pleased to be participating in this final 
round of the 1986 National Debate Tournament. Initially we would like to thank 
Dr. Zarefsky and the tournament staff for their excellent work. Dartmouth 




College, especially Herb James and Ken Strange, the American Forensic Associ- 
ation and the Ford Foundation should also be commended for providing us with 
this opportunity. Our deepest thanks extend to the administration at the 
University of Kentucky, Elizabeth [Patterson], Paul [Flowers], David [Witt], 
Steve [Wells], Scott [Hodges], ?nd, of course, the.: Klip [Eric Kupferbergj. We 
would also like to extend our appreciation to the following Wildcat Alumni: Mike 
[Mankins], Steve [Mancuso], Marie [Dzuris], Jeff [Jones], and Gary [Padgett]. 
Additionally we would like to thank the good doctor without whose efforts our 
program woulJ not exist and the good people at Maker's Mark distillary who 
have kept him under control all these years: Finally, and most _ importantly, 
our wannest thanks goes to Roger Sblt whose unselfish work and - person aj 
sacrifices over the last six years have had a tremendous impact on all of our 
lives. I would also like to personally thank Ouita for all her dedication to the 
activity arid her friendship, because without it we would have never made it to 
this point. : : : :: 

Control group counterplan. The affirmative plan shall be adopted in all 
public sc hool s in the United States with the ex ceptio n of a ran domi zed s a mp I e of 
representative schools and school districts: Comprehensive evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the aff r rmati ye reform shal I be u n de rta ken by the education 
commission of the states with the exempted schools (not to exceed one percent 
of schools or school districts unless necessary to obtain _ sufficient sample ^ize) 
serving as a control group: : Determination: of on balance disadvantageous 
outcomes will provide basis of repeal of affirmative. Optimal funding and 
enforcement. Negative speeches will indicate jntent. 

Observation one: counterplan^ Lnon^topicaljty * ( A) subpoiht not all. The 
counterplan exempts a certain number of schools:, It's not all or any of all 
class, because it's random. The (B) subpoint is plan and counterplan topicality 
burdens are reciprocal: We meet no greater burden than they do of topicality. 

Observation two: competition. (A) subpoint mutual exclusivity. The 
plan acts on all schools; Counterplan on some, (B) subpoint net benefit. 
Effective evaluation requires the exemption of certain schools . That'll be the 
advantage. The (C) subpoint is redundancy. Though not perfectly redun- 
dant, we <jet most of their advantage. They have to prove a disad to not 
acting at all. : : "_: : : : :: 

Observation thr^e: Disposition . (A) subpoint is non -competitive and non- 
topical sections of the counterplan remain when : the counterplan falls in the 
debate like any other non-germane argument. The (B) subpoint is status quo 
still an option. Just because the plan is better than the counterplan doesn't 
mean it's the best option. 

The advantage: Optimal policy. The counterplan optimizes evolution. 
Mrs. Co^ 0 ^ !"^ 198 ? 1 " The causal sequence of activities in the program was 
not clearly specified, The reports were, consequently, relatively useiess in 
terms of providing the information to program administrators necessary to 
manage the program more effectively .... "(43) ■_ , 

Current educational research lacks adequate controls. Yudof in '84: 'And 
it is not at all clear that the advocates of the new consensus have solved the 
problem [Mjuch of the research lacks. . .controls and consists, .of anec- 
dotes and intuitions "(458) Solvency is from Walberg in '74: "fO]ne 

design method deserves emphasis here- - true experiments, the random assign - 




ment of individual students or educational units such as classes or schools to 
alternative educational urograms or conditions. . . : . [This is the] best way to 
detect probable causality:" (8? ; Kennedy explains in '81: "MosteHer . . and 
Gilbert. . . , for example, have pointed out the; value of experimentation in the 
testing of innovations by demonstrating the frequency with which innovations 
turn out not to be as effective as anticipated.'- (67) 

Disad one: Save the public schools; ($j subpoint they're on the brink of 
Collapse. McClellan in '85: "It does seem c!t ir. ...that there is a splintering in 
American education, a splintering that may represent an end to arv ancient 
American dream that a universal public schooling could link 
diverse. . . [cultures] . " (33) 

T\vs (B) subpoint is reform saves them. Bennett in '86: "I think that if 
the public schools come back in the way they should, you will see the number 
of people who send their kids to private scools going down, not up" (S2304). 
Ed words in 1981: "[PJarents have a right to choose. . .the sort of public educa- 
tion they want for their children, the quality of school officials they will 
support in office. But, if they accept the back to basics' model of education, 
if they want their children learning facts and not merely toying with opinions, 
tNeri l there is no ground for them approving 'equal time' for creationism in the 
science curriculum" (8). 

The (C) subpoint is impact: Centralization. Burgess in 82: M [T]he 
schools have become the delivery system. .., the voice of a vast interlocking 
bureaucratic order that stands ready to entertain the standardization of educa- 
tion,./' (61): : The systems are war prone as Kjrkpatrick Sale says in 1980: 
*[T]he consolidation of nations. . . has gone hand in hand with. . .the waging of 
larger and ever-larger wars" (130-1). 11 



Next disad: Anthropological dehumanization . (A) subpoint the plan 
emphasizes evolution. That's bad. By teaching both, you would kill evolution. 
The (B) subpoint emphasis on animal affinities denigrates the uniquely human. 
[Lewis and] Towers in 73 [1972] "Now by thus equating man with his anthro- 
poid cousins the enormous difference,, due to the dawn of reafon, the mastery 
of technology, the discovery of values and the creation of standards of 
conduct, is pushed into the background" (53). 

The (C) subpoint is loss of uniqueness is disastrous. This js [Lewis and] 
Towers Sn 73 [1972]: "In so many people one perceives increasing cynicism 
and a great loss of confidence about man and his role. We live in a fool's 
paradise if we think that science will survive in the atmosphere of .disillusion 
fostered by n.eaningless posturings of naked apes'. With the collapse of 
science will go the civilization to which it has given rise" (xv). 



11 Sale quotes Lewis Mumford: "Throughout history, he has shown, the 
consolidation of nations, the rise of governments, has gone hand in hand with 
the development of slavery, the creation of empires, the division of citizens into 
classes, the recurrence of civil protests and disorders, the ere.r.tion of useless 
monuments, the despoliation of the land, and the urging of larger and ever-lar- 
ger wars ; " 
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The next disad is evolutionary fatalism: (A) subpoint: Viewing man a part 
of nature destroys _P_uWic gq^ //5>H! [J^^'s and] Towers in 73 

[3972]; "But popular writers on evolution often seem to suggest that all 
^blD9® fu^3^e^t?J'y^ r ^?dom_ and tlveref ore ^ meah iifig}€ss--a very dubious 
conclusion in the light of modern knowledge of the evolutionary process: The 
implication, j^^ yujnerable and as futile as the 

dodo or dinosaurl^ (x_vijb The CBj subpoint is fatalism is had. This is [tewis 
l^d] Towers in '73 {1972J : "Nuclear weapqn^ are possibly : Jess ide^structiye : than 
the insidious belief in the futility of all things.:: Courage and hope are what we 
^ r JB I^st in i heed of, hot least in order to handle the problems of nuclear disar- 
mament" (xviii). 

T h e J a st _dj sad is self f ujf i Mj rig con f M c t ._ T he ( A ) s u bpoi n t - j s 

anthropological/biological studies encourage beliefs in innate aggressiveness. 
[Lewis and] Towers in '73 [1972]: 

Ardrey sees his mstirictive and herjeditary insUrict for possession as 
handed down through his ape ancestors to man, and, since "our 
infant species is hot yet divorced from evolutionary process, nations, 
human as well as animal, will continue to obey the laws of the territo- 
rial imperative." Here, then, is the cause of modern war. (29) 

The (BO subpoint is social conflict. This is [Lewis and] Towers in '73 
[1972]: "[W]hen the history of the twentieth century comes to be written, we 
may well find the 1960's referred to as 'the decade of the naked ape': the 
decade of aggression, ef: drug abuse, of excessive permissiveness in sexual 
mores: (ix) : T:he (C) subpoint is effective decision making is destroyed. 
This is [' ewis and] Towers in '73 [1972] which is a flip on critical thinking: 
"The grave fault of all theories of innate wickedness is that they paralyze the 
mind arid will> and reconcile people to a state of affairs which they come to 
regard as inevitable." (108) 

Topicality, Observation brie: Field context. (A) education is unique. 
Rowntree in '81: "Like every^ profession, education has its own diction, its own 
special language cons istirig both of terms peculiar t& itself ari<l of everyday 
terms, used in peculiar ways" (v): (B) subpoint is precision is critical; Good 
! n jz'Z^k iz^h clarification: <>f con ce pt s a n d t er m mo log y emp Joy ed in ed u ea t i 6 rial 
writing, speaking, .and teaching, it. is important to: remember the statement 
attributed to Mark Twain: = ; ^The difference between jibe rjght word arid almost 
the right word is the difference between: lightning _ and lightning bug'" (ix). 
Th e _ ( C ) s u b p o i h t is pr bem prtjo ri s . - B rqa d i s b a d . : C_h a r t ers - comp I a iji Sr : "jt was 
in the order of natural events that con/usion: should follow in the train of 
un cori trolled^ invention. Words came to have whatever meaning a person wished 
to give them." (xiiij 

First viol a t i oh : academic standards. (A) su b po i rit st u c 1 e ri t a c hie v erne n t . 
This : is Rowntree: "Academic standards. The performance or attainment level 
requ i red of s t u dents in return jo r a specif ic level of recog n j t i on . ._ . " (2 ) . - THey 
just demand a curriculum change to get out creationism. That certainly doesn't 
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increase achievement; The (B) subpoint is contextually. Content and stand- 
ards are distinct. Thai's the Educational Visions Seminar (426-7). 12 

Next violation: More rigorous. (A) subpoint has to be defined compar- 
^•vely. One, "more" is inherently comparative. Words & Phrases in 61: 
'More" is usually Refined as "to a greater extent or degree" ("More." 2115. 
Two subpoint: "Rigorous" is meaningless absent comparison: Any standard 
would be rigorous within its own confines. The third subpoint, additional stan- 
dards moot "more rigorous." We could simply call for "more academic stand- 
ards. :l: 

The (B) subpoint is the affirmative standard isn't more rigorous: First of 
aN, a ban doesn't establish more rigorous standard. It would be less rigorous. 
They get things out of the curriculum. The second subpoint under this is 
evolution being more accurate making that more rigorous is just--is probabilis- 
tic, open to subject debate. 

Case, The (B) subpoint on snowball. OK. The first argument is scien- 
tific creationism does not teach religion. Sutherland in 82: "We can evaluate 
the fossN record aind other scientific evidence against the creation model and 
the evolutionary model. That is all we do in the science classroom." (Keith 13) 
. The second argument is scientific creationism is not a religion. Keith 
[Smith J in '82: "Contrary to the allegations. . .no creationist professors are 
seeking to 'require public schools to offer courses and textbooks that support 
the literal Genesis account of _ ^jBaJtjon ' " -[Keith 110) . 

Third argument: Consistency with a religion does not make religion 
Keith [Smith] in 1982: "[L]egal scholar Wendell R. Bird points out, being 
consistent with re!i£i >us views does not make it a religion'" (Keith 110). 

The next argument is evolution is the basis for religions belief. Keith 
[Morris] in '82: "In view of the fundamentally religous nature of evolution, it 
is not surprising to find that „ibst world religions are themselves based on 
evolution" (Keith 67). 

The next argument is evolution is a basis for religious thought. Keith 
[Morris] in '82: "In this perspective, it becomes obvious that most of the great 
world religions — Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Animism, etc. -are 
based on evolution..." (Keith, 67). 

The next argument is neither evolution nor creation is a theory. Suther- 
land in 1982: "It is true that neither of these is truely a [scientific] theory 
because: neither meets any of the qualifications of a true scientific theorv " 
(Keith 11-2) -- ---- 

The next argument is origins are beyond science. Keith [Tom Moore] in 
82: "Scientific knowledge can only go so far as the things you can observe and 
things you can experiment withK This is Why it is so difficult for me to teach 
the theory of evolution because origins--such as the origin of man, 
. . .matter, .... energy, . . the earth ,;:: universe—any origin is beyond the realm of 

science. " (Keith 22) 



12 The U.S. Department of Education compiling responses to its A Notion 
at Risk report cites the following state initiatives as of December 1983 
CONTENT, STANDARDS AND EXPECTATIONS, TIME, TEACHING, LEADER - 
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Observation two: It's bad. OK. The (A) subpoint is unconstitutional. 
The first argument: If there was a major constitutional ^ violation for teaching 
creationisPfi, the courts would uphoid this; They wouldn't allow, it to happen. 

The second argument is this is just a legislation change. It doesn't 
entrer.ch [unintelligible] value: 

And the third argument is that church and state separation is strong right 
now. The plan doesn't increase it any: 

The next argument is teaching both is c^hstjVutiorial . [Judge] BrasweM 
[Br.. swell Dean] in '82: "[Ijt is my belief that the passage of your bill to 
teac h sc i e ri t ^f i c c r eat k> ri ism or s c i e n t i f i c ev plii t i on a re not o n I y con s ti t ut io ha I - L 
but failure to teach either one without the other is, in my opinion, placing the 
government and the school board in an unneutral position i, which would be 
unconstitutional. (Keith 18) —. 

- The next a rgument is science s u ppprts creajtari ism . = THis is Keith [Weave r] 
in. 1982: "Dr: Warren Weaver, formerly chairman of the board" [of: the Ameri-: 
can Assbcjatlon for the Advancement of Sciefice>_ said, J 'Everyr sw i discovery of 
science is a farther 'revelation' of the order which God has built into His 

universe.-' 1 -(Keith 55) = :::::: : = il i i i 

i Next argument is. creationism is a theory similar: to Newtonian physics. 
Post ma ri i n J_ 986 j -_ " Of -_ pour s e, t he s tory to Id by c rea t joh i i s t s is a[so a th eb ry . 
That _a: theory has its origin in a religious metaphor or belief is irrelevant. " (5) 
T h \ h ext _arg u men t is s ci en ti f i c law s li p pb rt s c rea ti oh is m . S uther I a hd j n 
! 82:: _"[E jj*ery_ basic law in science indicates the universe could not have created 
itseif. Therefore, thjs r^ everything was created by some 

intelligence or power external to the universe. "{Keith 12) ; 

(B) subpbirit sepaj-atibn is critical. First argument is the plari leads to 
tunnel vision, because they teach a single perspective. Emmerij in '74: 

In the process or looking at educational development patterns over the 
past fifteen years or so, we were quite naturally led to examine what 
economists, sociologists, psychologists and educators had to say about 
educational policy goals, educational growth, educational planning 
and, of course:, about what happens in the classroom. It is disturb- 
ing, but unfortunately normal, to note that these various disciplines 
pursued their investigations and queries in parallel and that, riot 
unexpectedly in these circumstances, they have come up with a series 
of results and findings which, once related to each other, are not 
necessarily consistent, (vii) 



Tunnel vision Is bad. This is McGrath in 1976: "[AJIthough our colleges 
may be successful in producing well-informed and skilled specialists they do riot 
turn out citizens broadly informed about the complex world in which they live:" 
(vii) 

The next argument is banning creationism violates church and state. This 
is Hahri In '82: "Both evolution and creation have religious and scientific 
aspects; neither Is testable, falsifiable theory of empirical science..::" (554) 

The next argument is that creationism can be taught without religion. 
Geisler in 1982: "If teaching a part of a religion is automatically teaching that 
religion, then teaching values (such as freedom and tolerance) are also teaching 
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religion. But the courts have ruled that values can be taught apart from reli- 
gion . . . " (29) __ ... . . . 1. 

The next argument is democracy has ho critical value. This is [T.W.] 
Moore in 1982: "[T]he term 'democracy' is capable of so many interpretations 
as to drain it of any descriptive precision." (129) 

The next argument is true democratic control is a practical impossibility 
Miller in 1981 : "The basic question to ask is this: Who in fact governs? - not 
whether a major institution is 'democratically' governed. For that simply cannot 
be." (199): 

The (C) subpoint dark age. The first argument is the New Right would 
backlash against the plan because they would hate things being in the schools. 
Crawford in 1980: "[T]he New Right feeds on discontent, anger, insecurity, 
and resentment, and flourishes on backlash politics. Through its interlocking 
network, it seeks to veto whatever it perceives to threaten its way of life;;::" 
(5) -_ ; 

Second argument is New Right has lost support. Walter in 1985: Neocon- 
servatives are like American victory in Tet offensive. A statistical win, but a 
defeat overall. 11 

The next argument is they're- unsuccessful at American support. Time in 
85: "Conservative Protestant spokesmen, captive to their isolationist and even 
extremist past, still exhibit far more skill at seizing attention and infuriatirvg 
outsiders than at winning support from concerned Americans through cogent, 
reasonable discussion." fdstling, 57) 

l_ The next ^argument is banning ereatioh l sm equals indoctrination. This is 
Bird in 1980: "In the days of the Scopes trial, public schools banned evolution 
and indoctrinated students in the Bible. That was unfair. Now, most public 
schools ban scientific creationism and indoctrinate students in evolution; it is 
the Sxa>pes situation in i reverse. _"__( 1_57) 

The next argument is banning opposing beliefs leads to conformity of 
thought. Geisler in 1982: "John Scopes summed up well when he said, If you 
Limit a teacher to only one side of anything the whole country will eventually 
have only one thought, be one individual.'" (29) 

Underview: Evolution is not true. The first argument is there is no 
sound evidence. This is Bonner in 82: "The particular truth is simply that we 
have no reliable evidence as to the evolutionary sequence of invertibrate phyla. 
We do not know what group arose from what other group or whether, for 
instance, the ^ransformatibn from Protozoa occurred once, twice or many 
times " (Keith 53) 

The second argument is evolution doesn't have universal acceptance. 
Keith in '82.: "Professor Thodosius Dobzhansky^ a leading spokesman for evolu- 
tion has said that 'it would be wrong to say that the biological theory of evolu- 
tion has gained universal acceptance among biologists or even amonq 
geneticists." (Keith 52) 

The next argument is evolution is an act of faith ^ Jastrow in 82: "The 
second theory [evolution] is also an act of faith." (Keith 46) 



1 3 Source indicated. 
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: The next argument is evolution is a mere hypothesis: Huxley in '82: 
fE] volutibri was hot ah established theory but a tentative hypothesis." (Keith 

52) _ 

The next argument is it is an impossibility. Keith [Tom Moore] in 1982: 
"From what we Know: based on scientific facts, and what we know through 
observation aric ixperimehtatibh, the theory of evolution is an impossibility . " 
(Keith, 25) _ 

_ : h# x t- 2 rgu me h t i i s = e vol ut | oH t Hat is t a u § h t i ri s oh ooi s i s i n co r reot . 

Mewsweek in '82 [80]: "Evidence from fossils now points overwhelmingly away 
f^^:z^e__clasrsieal: Darwnism- wKicH ^bst Americans learned: m schook : that hew 
species evolve out of existing ones by the gradual accumulation of small chang- 
es. ..." (Keith, 43) 

Next argument is no fossils support evolution. Patterson, in 1982: "j will 
!^iJ^.on/.the_ : |ine^there_| L s not one such fossil^ for whjch zone ^buld make a 
watertight argument. The reason is that statements about ancestry and decent 
a re not applicab le j-n jthe f os s i I r eco r d V ( Ke jt h 1 5 ) . 

The next argument: is Darwinian evolution is a hoax. Keith in 82: 
"...Darwinian evolution is a hoax, perhaps the greatest hoax of the twentieth 
century." (4): :.:. _ : 

The next argu ment J s hop roof e x js ts for ey ql I U tibh. Keith in 1982 : 

"[Tjhere is not one shred of proof supporting evolution. Rather, it is a meta- 
physical research\ prog ram. " (4-5) ■ -_- 

:: The .next argument is no missing links found in evolution. This is Keith 
in '82: "Since Charles Darwin published his famous book, . ^not one ^missing' link 
or half-man and half-monkey-like creature has ever been found." (6) 

The next argument is the fact of evolution is based on inference. This is 
Postman in '86: "Even the 'fact' that evolution occurred is based on high levels 
of inference and supposition. Fossil remains, for example, are sometimes 
ambiguous in their meaning and have generated diverse interpretations." (5) 

: The next argument is no scientist can prove it. Keith in '82: "Robert 
[A;.] Millikan.... In an address to the American Chemical: Society, he said: 
'The pathetic thing about it is that many scientists are trying to prove the 
doctrine of evolution, which no scientist can do.'" (Keith 54) 

The next argument is it's a myth: Keith in '82: "Loren Eisley, a leading 
eyplutiphist,: ^says: :With th^ failure of t+iese many efforts, science was left in 
the somewhat embarrassing position of having to postulate theories of living 
origins : which it could hot demon s t ra te . ' " l ( Ke i t h 54 ) . The next a rg umen t i s 
evidence does not supports Keith in [Thompson] '82: "As we know, there is a 
9 r #^t j divergence of z op in ion among biologists, not only about the : causes of 
evolution but even about the actual process: This divergence exists because 
the evidence is unsatisfactory arid does riot permit any certain conclusion." 
(Keith 54) 

Cross- Examination 

Stuart Rabin questioning Browne// 



Rabin: OK. het's talk about the New Right stuff on case. Brownell: 
OK. Rabin: All right. First argument is the backlash. What--why will they 




backlash? Browne!!: Our argument is that they backlash against-- Rabin : 
Against the plan, right, I understand. What's it like? Browned: They do 
things in the schools. Rabin: OK. Is this specific to the affirmative at all? 
Brownell: No, it's just talking about general backlash politics. Rabin: OK. 
OKiiL jBrpwnell: It just says they thrive on backlash: Rabin: OK. Why 
doesn't the second response take but the first response? Brownell: Well, I 
mean j. if you want to grant--if you want to kick out the (C) subpoint, 1 11 kick 
out the-- Rabin: Wait. Why do we have to grant out the (C) subpoint? 
Second response talks about backlash mechanisms. There's no support in the 
present, system, right? Our case evidence says they gain support through the 
affirmative mechanism, and we stop that. Brownell: No, No; That's bur 
argument-- _Our argument is the - flip side of that, that they gain support-- 
Rabin: I understand what your argument is. Why can't the second argument 
just-.- Brownell: The arguments two and three are not dependent on backlash 
politics; they're dependent on the power base of the New Right in general. 
Rabin.: And the argument is there's no support for the New Right in general, 
right? Brownell: Right, and if it's true-- Rabin: Great; and our evidence 
In 1AC says, they gam support in the future, Brownell: No, that's not what 
those cards say. Rabin: Our 1 AC evidence doesn't say? Brownell: That's 
right. Rabin: Well, where do you argue that, David? I mean-- Brownell: 
Tha-t" s hot an argument-- Rabin: What's your third answer here? Brownell: 
Mike, flip on the assumption-- Rabin: What's your third answer here? 
Brownell: Urn, I'll get the card. I don't know if-- 

Rabin: All right, while we're doing that, you have up above on the (A) 
subpoint of observation two, right, that they're constitutional, and this 
evidence, a lot of it, is from Mr: Bird: Are you familiar with his qualifica- 
tions? Brownell: Urn, I think he's qualified. Rabin: OK [laughter] 
Brownell: I mean, I don't have his qualifications-- Rabin: Are you familiar 
that every court that has ever heard his arguments in other context, obvious- 
ly, you know, through court decisions, have rejected them. Brownell: That's 
irrelevant. Rabin: Why? All our 1 AC criteria established through Lemon v. 
Kurtzman, right, Supreme Court test, says our plan is consistent with control- 
ling constitutional doctrine. Brownell: That dcjsn't mean--that doesn't mean 
the courts are right. That doesn't mean Bird is wrong. Rabin: It's a 
Supreme Court decision. I mean, where's the evidence indicting the Supreme 
Court decision? Brownell: I mean, we have, we have, we have, we're read- 
ing twenty cards on each article-- Rabin: This is a law review student or 
Bird's opinion, right? Brownell: No, it's not-- Rabin: Compared with criteria 
established in the first affirmative which is Lemon v. Kurtzman, right? Brow- 
nell: You're making an absurd generalization about our evidence. Rabin: Is 
there any response that deals with the entanglement or the primary effects? 
Brownell: Yes, All these-- I mean, all the church-state arguments, all the 
truth, ail the mind control stuff, all this stuff is, direct flip on the case, I 
think. Rabin: All right. OK. Right. Right. OK. 

Rabin: All right. Let's talk about topicality. More Hgorous. Explain 
the violation, please. Brownell: That a ban is not rigorous, but your argu- 
ment will be that you're more rigorous, because you're accurate, but accurate s 
probabilistic, I mean, that's based on your interpretation of it. I mean, you're 
not proving evolution at this point. Rabin: Thank you . 
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Second Affirmative Constructive? 

Michael Mazarr, Georgetown 

He reads a Jot: of cards on: case; bat doesn't answer anything from the 
first affirmative which all proves his is wrong. His evidence is ludicrous. 
[Unintelligible] in 1Ae is dropped:: TheyJiave the influence now. Beat 'em 
with snowball. Group one through three. Teach religion equals--is hot a reli- 
gion consistent: 

First of all, all materials violate. That is Journal of Contemporary Law 
'83: "[T]he evidence presented in McLean indicated to the court that all avail- 
able creationi s t s ' ma tertaJ Sr were = u i rva ccep t abj e for pub I i c_ s c h bo I s b eca u s e they 
were permeated with religious references and reliance upon religious beliefs" 
(Scheid 103). -_-_- zz _i 

Two, violates, establishment clause. 1 AC: evidence «s all dropped. Also, 
Albany Law JievJew i n 1 982 : " L i ke _th e pb s t i n i g of the Teh Commandments on 
the schoolroom walls, which was condemned in Stone v. Graham* the only effect 
m s t r Lie t iorv i n c reation - s cien i c e can h a v e j s to e h cb Ur a g e students to a c cep t the 
state^presented religous: beliefs as their own." (Bing 934): 

^_ Three, drop all JAC mechanisms. The stuff down below on the (C) 
subpotnt, : yeh, the: evidence down below in contention: two is dropped, indicat- 
ing a L'i *h"e specific reasons ; why it violates, the substance is not taken oat. 
Now, he's for evolution equals religion. Apply the same thing, That's taken 
out by the underView evidence which indicates it is not. No farther [unintelli- 
gible.:] 

He says^ next, is--heither is theory. WeN, you know; evolution is falsifi- 
able. :: I'll read down below in his evidence. 

He says, next, origins are beyond science. That's right:: The origins are 
beyond science.: That's: why evolution is; not making concjusjons about i the 
origins of man, but creation ism does, and that makes it: not science. Against 
all that you're indicating^ no snowball in the future : and ^: tuhinte[Hg[bleL. 

Observation two. It's bad. He says, courts would have ruled. Well, 
they have ruled out. They say, it's bad. [Unintelligible.] He's alleging it's 
hot entrenchable. We do it through the courts also; plus it: would entrench. 
He has no cards. He says church and state strong now. Reads no cards. 
Our evidence indicates it'll go away: 

He says, next, not bother Constitution. First of all, --on easily constitu- 
tional . First of all, courts disagree: Evidence on the bottom will indicate that 
all courts agree > w:th us that, you i know, it's jmcbhstitUtibhal, and evolution 
not. First of all; we take it out with TAG evidence. _ 

He says, scientific and creationism is theory. First of all, 1AC evidence 
takes it out: He drops the evidence here indicates: that there is no positive 
evidence. You know-— assumes a £>od 2 Not scientific method. Not testable. 
It's all dropped: : He: does not respond to it. He says, one assumes existence 
of God. Ce rtai nly tha t can a II be p rov ed, an d that is not tes table, and there- 
fore; it is not a scientific theory. Next point, unconstitutional. Even if it may 
be a scientific theory, it is not a scientific--is hot the right kind of scientific 
theory to be taught in classes. It is assumptions. 
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He_says, scientific law: That's 1 AC, and that [s dropped, j 
Now, all this talk about unconstitutional he drops. [Unintelligible:] He 
just reads cards: _ .... 

_i subpoint, church state separation crucial, Leads to tunnel vision: 
Group that one and two: First of all, evolution equals critical thinking. 
That is 1AC evidence that drops from the (C) subpoint indicating that we would 
s_top tumrel vision: Two subpoint, fundamentalism |s worse --is uniform dogma. 
That'll be worse tunnel vision than evolution which allows [unintelligible]: 
Three subpoint, no specific evidence [unintelligible] to creationism. 

He says, ban violates. That's underview. He says, creationism can be 

taught without [religion]: No, the above evidence takes but. No creationist 
mateHaJs can be taught without it. 

He says, democracy has no value. He says, first of all, war. Walter 
evidence on the (C) subpoint - indicates that you have to stop war. Secondly, 
tyranny rs bad. You'll in general--presumes it is bad. Deomocracy's value\ 
Three subpoint, liberty's key for environment. McCloskey in 83; "Many of 
the important, ecological measures that today are being implemented are being 
implemented in democracies because they allow free discussion, [and] dissem- 
ination of information. . ." (157). That's a pretty clearly reasonable card saying 
it's bad. He says, you know, they can t have true control. Well, it's 
enough control. Tyranny is worse: That just presumes. 

Now, (C) to our case. He says, backlash. First of all, not empirical. 
Abortion. You know, they have not backlashed empirically on abortion. They 
certainly would not— do that now. Time '85: "The Supreme Court's 1973 legali- 
zation of this procedure is perhaps thejsingle most important cause now ener- 
gizing conservative churches" (Ostling 52). Two, not empirically creationism 
have banned. Creationism in the past may. Not a backlash there. The only 
way, the Futuyma evidence in 1 AC indicates that [unintelligible] is the only 
way they can take part. Not backlash. 

G_roap two and three. First of all, takes out number one. Right? The 
[unintelligible] so they can't backlash. [Unintelligible] scenario. Right? 
They don't have the support now, but when they inculcate people through the 
schools, the 1AC evidence indicates they will, and then they can take power. 
[Unintelligible. ] Group ban, indoctrinate, etc. This js ajl taken out below in 
the underview. Now, he drops all the dark age stuff--war, tyranny, and 

that's. absolute from fundamentalist takeover. 

Evolution good. He says, no evidei "e. ; That is Futuyma evidence fanine 
telligiblej. - It is taken oat: He says , not Universal^ We've {unintelligible] 
84 evidence, it is universal. He says, requires act of faith. No, all courts 
would disagree with this: This is just, you know, all courts disagree rtjs a 
Constitutional issue. He uses--he says, hypothesis. No, that's--they destroy 
hypothesis. It is, you know, falsifiable which creationism is not. Certainly 
[unintelligible] . He says, impossible to verify. That's ludicrous . Of course, 
it is, 1AC indicates it has been tested, and therefore, it's possible. He iayi, 
taught and wrong. No, that is only in small areas. Plus, in general, it is not 
unconstitutional. Even the way it is taught, as 1 AC decision wiM indicate that^ 
He says, no fossils. That is down below. But Futuyma evidence indicates on 
the--down below on this point-indicates no gaps . He says Darwin is hoax. 
No, there is no evidence for this. 1 AC evidence indicates it's tested. It 
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certainly is empirical. He says, no proof. It's empirical. 1 AC evidence. He 
says,, no missing links. Weil, the 1Ae indicates it's certainly testable and falsi- 
fiable. The important thing to remember is there may be small problems with 
evolution, bat it is still testable and falsifiabie as a theory which his evidence 
here proves. If these things are true, it is a false theory, and that's OK, 
because it was always the falsifiabie theory that can be taught in science class- 
es- Creationism is not falsffiable. That equals: independent violation. He 
says, equals interference, etc: That is taken out by 1AC evidence indicating 
that's lunijvteMigjbleJv = 44e says> : no, scientist prove. 1AC evidence in the (D) 
or (E) subpoint indicates that it is testable and falsifiabie, it has been 
supported, and they empirically do prove it. He says, myth. Of course, not a 
myth. They have many fossils.: Well, Futuyma takes this oat. He says, that 
does not support. You know, TAG evidence soys, it's tested. He just doesn't 
respond io this evidence, indicating there's no gaps in the fossil record. It is 
wide I y tes ted. z But r emem b e r a 1 t _ jof h i s c rj tj q ues = feed 6 u r ^pos i t io n , t ha t j t ' s a 
falsifiabie theory. Even if it's wrong, if it's taught as a theory which it is, 
and as long as it is theory, it doesn't violate the Constitution, but creationism 
does. -_; ■_ 

T | op i caj i jtyj . He s ays , obser v a tio ri on field neon text. -_ -_ F rrs t- of all, we will 
meet field context. We have, you know, we have a field contextual definitions, 
and that will be down beJow^ 

:: (B) subpoint, most precise. We will have most precise definitions; : That 
will be analysis on the specific vjo ila itibh\ Three subpoint r_ different with] ri z the 
field. I.e., there are differing definitions within the field, and that, there- 
fore, you know, ours would be best. 

He says (C) subpoint, broad is best. First of all, no rationale. Why is 
broad bad? Must give certain leeway. In other words, the affirmative^ defi- 
nitions will prove leeway. Th'—e subpoint, definitions will be most precise 
anyway, and so it will be best. 

Now, he says, academic standard. First, number one, standard js curri- 
cular-i-curriculum any. 

[Unintelligible]: 73: Standard academic [unintelligible] curriculum main- 
tained by our school. 1 h 

j::7:WO subpoint, isn't moral role. [Unintelligible] such as art which cannot be 
tested through the testing definition. Three subpoint, testing is bad. 
P i scrirni na tes, causes i stress, therefore, should not use standard. Four, just 
a limiting. Anything can be tested, therefore, our center is just as limiting 
as^Jhis, and certainly is contextual as well. Five ■subpoint, artificial. HSs 
definition establishes an artificial level to stop it at--tests-- ,and he gives no 
reason why. In number six, requires effect. You have to see the effects of 
the plan, i.e.:, solvency, increasing achievement in order to get this definition. 
It's a b a o def i n i tio h -,_ L £ eca u s e y 6 u s h 6 u I d n 6t be ge tt i rig mi x ed burden . 

Now^ he says, more rigor: First of all, it's comparable with the status 
9.^9.1 l... ^IflUt now, th^^re not enforcing . We enforce it. Two subpoint, is not 
merely--not merely--same set of school standard: He has no cards here; All 
car'Js indicate we would increase rigor. 

1 "Source indicated. 
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He says, bad. Not increase rigor. First of all, [unintelligible]. The 

standard justifies: jA ban — a bad food center—would b.ih bad— food as weN as a 
lot of good one. Two subpoint, no specific definition. Our definition on 
economic standards is above— takes it out. Reestablishes the [ u lhintelligible] of 
the curriculum by banning one component. Three subpoint, empirically OK. 
Last you'll hear about wrecks whole case, and that's OK. He says, evolution's 
on the take out. That's OK. We're arguing curricular standard. 

Now, the dtsads: On— or this disad, first of all-- how initially these 
cards have_ no linfcs^-dq hot uniquely increase evolution . He says, also on 
brink. First of all, this is_'81 evidence: Evidence is old, and— on brink. 
Two subpoint, no specific reform. No reform evidence. [Unintelligible] , and 
no link to the affirmative: Reason why ban will take out In other words, we 
are banning, so we're not equal new reform. hour- -not. Take out. Four 
subpoint, not unique. Ban all over. Creationism is banned ail over the status 
9 U0 - Evolution is taught most places. Why isn't the disad occurring now? 
And, you know, the affirmative's going [unintelligible] : Four, question of 
how much we increase this. Five, case outweighs contradictions- -case 
outweighs impact. We stop these wars that they're talking about in terms of 
save humanity. Number— next, and that is, no link. Link is not to back to 
basics. In other words, the specific link on the (B) subpoint is .lot talking 
about back to basics, whereas the below ^card on i creationism is. Number next, 
ri6t--creatipnism does not-^the creationism link does not say you hurt back to 
basics. This card is terrible. T^AJipJ* ..A® argues in the last subpoint- -or that 
he applies to the (B) subpoint, creationism, is awful: 

Now, next, he said, dehumanizing. First of all, hot emphasizes . I.e., we 
do not uniquely emphasize evolution. [Unintelligible] in minimal fashion. Two 
subpoint, not unique. Taught in status quo. Jiaujght all over right now, and 
that, you know, there is no [unintelligible] back to the affirmative. Three 
subpoint, both not kill. He reads hb evidence on the (A)isubpoiht indicating 
teaching the two kills It. Fourth subpoint—and that is, turnaround: Increase 
humanization . 1AC evidence indicates, you increase, ybu t^etter increase 
humanist with the affirmative. Five subpoint, no: new humanity empirical: 
Futuyma in '83: "The creationist appeal to emotion takes many forms, but none 
_ ^ore z uhjLustified than their repeated attempts to: biame evolutionary science 

for racism, Nazism, and the ethics of self-interest" (181). 

Number next, turnaround. Creationism in the classroom increases 
discussion of evolution: (A) Evolution poorly understood. Humon?5f, November 
75 [Ed words, Nov. /Dec. '85] : "[Pjublic school science teachers are otten 
woefully untatored. in the latest developments" (34). (B) Promotes understand 
ing. Stewart in '83: "Any increase in teachers' and students' understanding 
of evolutionary theory/ then, could easily result in a more coherent view of all 
biology" (39) . He [Stewart] delineates the mechanisms: "One possibility 
would be for teachers to become familiar with creationist writings... 
[TJeachers would be required to increase their knowledge of evolution" (39) 

Last disad, evolutionary fatality. First of all, not empirical. I.e., you 
know, not empirical — not empirical in the future— has not been e.-npiricai in the 
past. We don't have any fatalism right now: Evidence does hot — isn't, does 
not- -is empirical. Reason why not uniquely occurring now, evolution is taught 
in the status quo. Three subpoint, not stop all evolutionary belief. Will still 
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occur now:_ :: [Unintelligible] to the case. :: First of all, evidence on case turns 
indicating that we would stop fataMsm. Fundamental worse 
fatalism and v?ar. Five subpoint, popular evolution--this is talking about popu- 
lar ey o futipri , hot - the e yo\ u tip > ri t Ha t _ we wilj te a c h in th e s c hob Is _br is taught jri 
the shcools.: He is: not: talking about the way it's .presented to the_ world. 
P hz : *y MPPj *■ w ® ^.^:^Li"A*Lti't'9i}?J^® evolution. That is above. Seventh 
subpoint, turn. Equal time Virns: this:. 

Last di sad, conflicts Now, the above response will all take this but^ It's 
non-unique. Evolution is already taught. First of all, it's not unique. Evolu- 
tion is already taught in the status^ quo. HerjsTs the L_P°irit^ Turria round. _ Case 
stops wars. We: decrease the ^amount of aggression. Fundamentalism equals 
more aggression than on case. (B)subj point is taken but above in terms of the 
turns, etc.: All the: fcbove stuff takes it out, Secatise the link is adapted the 
same, that is, teaching of evolutionary theory. All this disads are the same. 
They're all pretty poor. 

_OK. Cbunterplah. T[opicality] we'll grant 'em. It does hot apply to the 
affirmative. On mutual : exclusivity . Number one, do not get case advantage. 
In other words, you still have snowball from *be small area. If you examine 
any part of the plan, if you still [unintelligible] . The (_CJ subpoint evidence 
takes that out. Two subpoint is unconstitutional . No matter what they 
exempt,: it is still unconstitutional in those specific schools, and therefore, it 
would be bad. Three, nothing to study. How can you study Constitutional 
[ssues. Right? This is not a studyable issue. Four, do all that exempt later. 
You could do: all --you know, do it all now, and then exempt later, and study 
then. Five [unintelligible] first for the year, arid theri z dp the : plan, and- it 
certainly would justify that. You get the study, and then you can do the 
plan. Stx f do all over , except- -we do all accej>t the e!ass^_ Th^ specific class 
is this one percent: We could exempt them out: Seventh subpoint, no mech- 
anisms for study. How would you study Constitutional violation*. Must 
provide mechanism in order to do this : _ 

: : : ( P): s u bpoi n t, z [ u n i rite 1 | ieu'ble] . = Fj est of aiV resea rcN i s a delays tactic ._ 
Professors Rein and White in '7:7: Research is commissioned in the service of 
polit ical iPpsitiorHng. A symbp! ic jjestu re ca in s u b s ti t u i te tor def i ri i te, b u t 
risky, political action: Systematic research buys time for political leaders, 
while mai ri taj ri ing th e cbmrrii tmeri t to action . 1 1 ' : 

Two^ shouldn't wait too long. New Republic '75: "if we just sat down 
arid waited until all the research was in, it'd be too late to do anything." 
(Muskie 19) li 

i_Three, delay ^9^15 policy paralysis. _ Hanft in '81 [: There will always be 
uncertainty, even with adequate data . There will never be enough data or data 
that precisely answer a specific questibri. If we were to wait until every 
uncertainty was eliminated, we would make few public policy decisions. 17 



1 5 Source indicated. 

1 'Remark in connection with discussion of the 1972 Clean Water Act which 
was authored by Sen. Muskie. 
1 'Source indicated. 
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_ Four, democracy acts With imperfect data. Hanft in '81 : There will never 
be enough relevant data on a specific issue to^ satisfy a competent policy 
analyst.__^N^^r^eless £ there Will often be a need to act--to make political, 

social, and economic decisions; 11 ... . . 

_.. Five, the best research evaluates past policy. You should do plan first. 

Wilson "81: [Fjor scholars to know anything at all about what works, it h 
often necessary for the government to try a new policy under circumstances 
that permit independent observers to find out what happens. ; l » 

Six, research leads to frustration, not policy. Professors Rein and White 
77: Along with the growth of research there has grown a chronic sense of 
frustration, among both those who carry out the research and those who 
commission it. The feeling is that research does riot really serve to guide poli- 
cy? 0 _*1JA_ M' sU ? e, d#_Hor lies on a shelf unused. 20 
Therefore, it's bad. : i 

He .says, _tCh -redundancy. : First of all> [unintelligible]. Anything is 

redundant. : You can just claim it for an advantage. Best solvency if you do 
both, therefore, you know, they do not get our advantage. First of all, don't 
get the advantage. It's not redundant, because you could have a snowball off 
these small schools. __ „_ nm 

He says, the advarrtage--observatioji three, disposition. He says, falls. 
No: Assumes it is conditional. Most affirmative counterplans are conditional. 

: He says status quo is ati option. __ No The negative in the debate has 
taken the policy option of getting all the affirmative, except in the small placer,, 
and then, you know, must apply to them until they do otherwise. He says the 
advantage was taken up by all thejboye turns. 

:n Now, these disads, the.- -the main, you know, policy of the round all link 
off evolution, increasing evolution, you know, I mean, I know I repeated myself 
on some of the answers, but the point is, these links are horrible. No where 
do they prove we increase the teaching of evolution. You know, we just don't 
do it. 

Cross- Examination 

DavTd Brownell questioning Mazarr 

Browned: Save the public schools, right? Mazarr: Right. Browned: 

What's the argument, not unique, it's banned, creationism is banned all over, 
so we hardly have creationism anywhere, right? Mazarr: The Humanist 
evidence is, like, the fifth card on the observation one or contention one, 
observation one, says that its proliferating. Browned: Wed, that's right, but 
right now it's only mandated in two states-- Mazsrr: I--I know-- Brow- 
ned:-* some localities, and everywhere else doesn't do it. Mazarr: The Ellis 
evidence says it'll be in twenty-one states soon though. Browned: No, that-- 
Well, that evidence says that policy proposals are before twenty-one states. 



1 '.Source indicated. 
"Source Indicated. 
28 Sour :e indicated: 
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Mazarr: Right. Browriell: The point is, it doesn't matter if wHI be there 
soon, right?: This disad should be occurring if it's not being taught now: 
Mazarr: Right, but-^ut V mean at least— at least the evidence on inherency 
indicates the trends toward creationism, right? i mean, you make it souna-- 
Mazarr: jn the long term, yes. Brownell j You make it sound like the 
trend's against creationism or about to inks it out, but we leavs.it in a few-- 
we're leaving it m e few schools. We need to get rid of it. It's clearly not 
that: Mazaar: Weil, it's a long term trend towards it: but, you know, how 
much— you know, ypu have to- -the disad will certainly occur in the interim. 
You know--you have to prove when--you know, at what point, how many 
schools have to teach creationtsm to stop the disad. That's pretty--that's pret- 
ty thin: 

- - -- : iBrownel h A I! rfgh t . Top ical i ty . Ma za rrj Yeh . B rown el I : Y ou r tW rd 
argument, testing's bad. What--you couid-:-testing--what testing's-- Ah right, 
we ^ ho u I d n '* = hay e tes t j rig a s = a s ta ridard. Mai ar rs Y eh . You s h o > u Id n't use i t 
as a standard to evaluate kids: it's bad. Browneil:: When do we look- -when 
doz zwe lop k = at = the , -_ ah - -oh> = O K_.^ = B u t , I tnea n , i f - -birt_ tha t ' s i r re ley a ri it i f 
academic ^standards still demanding a test, right? : Mazarr: No, it's not, 
because if it demands a test, then it demands something that's a bad model of 
measurement,: u:: 

i?t°whelj: OK. Your fourth a rgumeht is j anything can i_t>e tested^ What, 
you can what, you can test art, so anything's topical? Mazarr: No, well, yeh, 
I '*n saying \f you r defjri i tjon j us t says it has to be ah ach ie vemen t sta ri da rd , 
you: could havei:an achievement standard for : anything. You know, you : can 
achjeve on-- Brownelh ^o^u mean j^oju j;buld gwe kids a_ test for ah art class, 
right, and that: would be a: higher academic standard bv my definition. : Mazarr: 
All I'm sayirgjs your definition allows you to give a test-- Brown el I: I- -I 
know-- Mazarr: : —to: test any subject--^: Brownelb: --is: that the example? 
Mazarr. so it's not limited. Brownell: Right, exactly. OK. So that's the 
reason. That's— : Mazaar: Right. 

Brownell: OK. Control group. Condition a iity, right? Mazarr: Right. 
Brownell: The first argument is assumes it's conditioned, what? So if I say 
the counterplan is conditional, then I don't have to defend it? Maz;vr: Then 
ypu don't have to defend it? Brownell: Right, I mean, I can kick it out? 
Mazarr: No, no: You have to- -you have to justify-- Brow- 
nell :^-conditionali_ty. : Mazarr: --beca.-se, as of now, it's your policy.: I mean 
justify kicking it out if the status quo's going to- -if you're going to collapse 
down to the status quo. Brownell: All rights so if j justify kicking it but- -I 
mean, what? There aren't any arguments why conditionally is bad here, are 
there? : Mazarr: No, ho, no, if you just- -It you just- -yeh, right. Brownell: 
That's fine. Right. _ 

Brownell: Case side. Mazarr: OK. Brownell: You say that the courts 
disagree, right? Mazarr! Yeh, with your evidence. 



Second Negative Constructive 
Oulta Papka, Kentucky 
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:. I: would :like_ to mote that this is the fourth year in a row that a woman has 
participated in tKe finaJ round of the National Debate Tournament; Although 
this is surely a sign of how far the debate activity has come in the last few 
years, it is particularly due to. the firm support of Roger So It and his belief in 
the need to provide equal opportunity for women in the activity^ Now, looking 
toward the future, _ : Wfr hope this initial progress: will be furthered by active 
efforts on the part of the _entj re community to further involve women as both 
debaters and coaches. Special regard should be given to the other women in 
the elimination rounds: Missy Deem, Christine Ma honey, Catherine Palczewski, 
and Maria Salterio. Let's do it. I am woman. Hear me roar. [Applause]. 

The first argument—on the inherency, he says, local— his proliferation 
card says, the local interests are proliferating. This proves an immediate 
trend tp--to creationism which: will give us uniqueness on the disads here. 
This—they're trying to overclaim--declaim thoir evidence now. They've estab- 
lished a definite trend toward creationism. Gives us a link to the disad. z 

Now on New Right backlash, he says, that it's not empirical, it's a back- 
lash. First of all, the New R_ight_is behind creationism. As Arodirisky says 
in 1983: "The third approach is injecting into the public classroom the quintes- 
sence of the Bib!e--with creationism as the beginning: It is relatively eas£ for 
scientists anc 1 science educators to refute the absurdities of creationism as 
preached by the dogmatic fundamentalists : " (8-9) 

- --- Second argument is public schools are advocating. Hill and Owen say in 
1932: "The public schools, after all, have been cie of the two central insti- 
tutions in American society held to be virtually ^^ered. The NPRP correctly 
PA^eiyes their importance, even if it cannot give the reason for it. By being 
instruments for cementing a national identity a nd generating a social consensus, 
public schools have played an indispensable role in the life of a society that has 
no formal symbols of unification such as the monarchies and established church- 
es of European nations." (21-2) 

Next argument is now is the crucial time. Viguerie says in 1985: 

Werejseeing a titanic and historic battle shaping up between the Left 
and Right. You can just see the small squads, platoons, and compa- 
nies coming toward each other's positions for an +iist6ric Gettysburg- 
type battle. In the next four to six years one side will be dominant 
and probably will prevail into the 21st century. (11) 

The next argument ,s we're on the brink of backlash. Kincheloe in 1985: 
"[AJfter watching liberals attempt for years to use the schools as vehicles to 
r rornote feminism; pacifism; and L collectivism, the New Right, armed with its new 
clout, seems to be saying: now it's our turn'" (10). 

They'll take control once they backlash. Kincheloe says in '85: 

jerry Falwell stated early in the campaign that his earnest desire was 
'that in this election .. .the President will not only win, but we will 
win also in the House and the Senate so that in the next four years 
he can do the things that the American people want him to do. ' 
Falwelt's and other evangelicals' mailings to voters emphasize this 
aspect of the New Right campaign. (11) 
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He says, therein no 'empirically backlash elsewhere. i^But their case side 
says, they're making : high inroads: Now, if this is so important to the New 
R ight, what do yo u thi ri k they' re going to do, lay down = and let em ban crea- 
tionism. Hell; no, they're: going to go, and they're going to backlash. 
- - _ - The : nhext argument is , the next disad js t save the j>ub|ic scHoojs - He 
says, first, there's no link. First of all,:yesi: Teaching the .curriculum kills 
the basics. ^ zTKat's the second card on ih^ tB) -subpoirit. z Our :. argument js 
that creationism is good because it equals bad education which increases exodus 
from tKe_ public *hobis. The riext--the card comes from Journal of Contempo- 
rary taw 1983: 

[T]he dual model approach, will have to be applied in many 
courses other than science 2 courses, ^because, at some time^ ar qther^ 
courses like English: and social studies also involve examination of 
L^#l* * n at may co in if I i c t w i tH te nets of some re I i i g ibris . T^A P r °k ' fill J I 
that if consistently and completely applied, the duaj model approach 
would make a shambles of any school curriculum. (1*97-8) 

The next argument is trades off with areas. Frederick Edwords says in 

1981: 

In our: day and age, classroom time in the sciences is at a premium, 
particularly in i_ ttie_ secondary schools where the entire field must be 
covered in one junior or senior high school year. With so much to 
teach, there is simply no room for side-issues, controversies scien- 
tists don't take seriously, wild new proposals, and the like. The 
student ha~ his or her hands full iust mastering the basic material. 
(19) 

He says on the (A) subpolnt that it's '81 evidence. : Tins Is not true. 
It's '85 and '86 evidence. They're on the brink: Also that teaching crea- 
tionism as the trend would indicate Is going to kill that- -kill education which 
would be good. He says, there's no specific reform. First of all, it is talk- 
ing about- -that my evidence is on point to creationism above. : It would 
decrease the quality of education: Secondly, other reforms are not unique. 
Other reforms- -this unique disad. Lieberman says in February 17th i : '86 : 
"Educational reform has been End remains a controversial issue. But despite 
several years of consciousness raising, significant reform has not occurred and 
will not occur in the near future" (135): 

Perception of reform won't persist. Lieberman says in 1986: 

[S]bme states, for example, have begu^ri requiring more credits in 
science, math, and English for high school graduation. What often 
happens, however, is that schools simply apply these labels to 
distinctly nonrigorous courses. The fiction that this is improvement 
cannot be sustained forever. We are at the threshold of widespread 
disenchantment with the reform movement: (135) 
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The next argument is disenchantment: 
- THe next argument is that status quo efforts will not thwart private flight 
The plan is the unique cause of the disadvantage. Gartner says in 1984: 

Simply, _the_uh.oois will change little in the latter 1980's, in spite of 
increased palaver en their behalf. Citizens will continue to worry 
about the quality of learning of the younger generation, and a grow- 
ing number of attentive parents will continue to seek superior alter- 
natives to the traditional schools for thejr children —ib "magnet" 
schools, private schools, public schools in wealthy, homogeneous 
suburbs. The bulk of the funds for the schools* support Will 
continue to flow from the state and local coffers, allocated in familiar 
ways. The basic rituals of schoolkeeping will be safe, untouched yet 
by powerful tides. (115) 

OK. That's enough there. 

__He s*ys >: the ban would take this out. This is the second link and 
taking out creationism just increases the^ quality of the curriculum, right? 
Because you ^.ke it out, they have more time to teach other things. It doesn't 
destroy the_basics, etc. My argument— my cird says it makes shambles of the 
curriculum which I think is a very good link. 

:. the next argument is, he says, it's riot unique. We've already banned 
this all over. First of all, the trend is to entrenching creationism. Secondly 
you know, they would stilF destroy the curriculum. Be good. 

Now, they^re enhancing evidence is tncredibiy good here. It's very very 
good, and it says proliferating. It's getting into millions of local areas,' and I 
think this is good enough link for the disad. 

. . He says, five, threshold. The time is now. I'm reading '85 and '86 
evidence^ Additionally,: iclown below--this is not--this is not a definitive argu- 
ment What s the threshold here? And later this threshold becomes a thresh- 
old on centralization. i m going to read new cards, so just prepare yourself 
for it . ; 

The sixth argument is, he says, the case would outweigh. First of all we 
impact his case in war. This certainly gets their -war -on the other side. 
The second argument is, the public schools promote a public orthodoxy 
Arons says in 1983: 

[T] he pressure of majority-approved socjHizatibrv has so seriously 
restricted the ability of some families to preserve or develop unortho- 
dox values and unpopular beliefs, that it is fair to refer to the 
prevailing school practices of any era as a form of publicly sponsored 
orthodoxy. This is true as far back as Horace Mann's efforts to 
make Christianity the basis of public-school reform and as recently as 
the debates over Darwinism and creationism in high-school science 
tests, (x-xi) 

The next argument is, state control of education limits democracy. Katz 
says in 1982: "[l]n dominating the schooling enterprise, the state imposes its 
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own goals upon teachers and stisdent5---.it : eliminates the process of democratic 
problem solving and decision maRihgh . . M (215) : . :: - : zzzz: :z _ : 

The next argument is it threatens --it's a form of--public schools that are 
foremost threat to liberty creating an on balance comparison between evidence. 
Ours is superior. Joel Spring says in 1981-82: 



William Godwin, considered national zsystems of_ education one of the 
foremost dangers :tp freedom an the 
two main objects of human power were government and education. Of 
these two, education was the most powerful because "government must 
always depend upon: the opinion of the ^governed. Let the most 
oppressed people under jieayen i <>hoe change thejr way bf thinking i and 
they are free. " tf individuals can control the opinion: of the people 
through education then they can control government. (81) 



Next argument is— ah. That's enough. Oh, the last argument is public 
schools inherently suppresses dissenting views . Arons says in 1983: "[Sjb 
long as the la^ requj res that cptitasts for control b^ be 
decided on political majorities, there will always be dissenters whose beHefs: arid 
world views [ have been banned from the schools m _vibjat|bh i__of the Constitution" 
(2). Please pat a star by that card. It* Li become clear later. 

Seventh ^r^ument, Jie says, no link back to basics. That'r. explained 
above. He says,_{Aj_ creationism not say you hurt back to basics. These are 
all assertion^. z There's rib cards here. They should have read their cards in 
2AC. New cards would be new, 

^z:zzOeJiUmih|zatibh. H«5 says, first, there's no emphasis. Eirst, 
they're, teaching, you know, they're—they eliminate all the alternatives. There 
is yh emphasis on evolution, because creationism is now not allowed in schools 
whatsoever, : : so what are they going to teach? Evolution. Now, that's the 
only alternative * theory^ that can be taught. 

Xhe second argument Sr mandated creationism would end the teaching of 
evolution. Edwords says in 1980: 

This bill would not prohibit the teaching of evolution, at least 
hot in so many words. But any school that undertook to acknowledge 
the theory of evolution- -whether in class or merely on its library 
shelves --would have to give "balanced treatment" to what is called 

"the theory of scientific creat46nisfn. " z z : ::z z _z 

And what is that? The bill defines it with za lot of gibberish and 
mumbo-jumbo, all of which boils down to this: Tlie ^>iWical account of 
creation can be proven literally, with scientific "evidence, "... _ 

IN PRACTICE, the bill would simply end the teaching of evolu- 
tion—and perhaps all science—because few teachers and school boards 
would consent to teach the alternative theories the bill espouses. (19) 



The second a rgumerit ts , equal presentation would distort_ evolution . At 
least it would get people to doubt it. Skoog says i»; 197*: "Thus, to present 
the Genesis account of creation on an equal basis with the concept of evolution 
within a science textbook is to distort and attenaate biology's greatest unifying 
theme. " (26) 
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The next argument is creationism causes a decreased emphasis on evolu- 
tion. Edwbrds says in 1985: 

Ironically, it is the creationist movement that is standing in the way 
°f the inclusion of this information. Until recently, pressures from 
states such as Texas caused textbook publishers to give less space to 
evolution^ Continuing creationist pressures at the local level against 
science teachers has had an intimidating effect: (35) 

And this card gives a trend, right? textbooks are now starting to incorporate 
creationism. That proves the disad's unique, and also gives the flip. 

The next argument is creationism--that's enough. That's enough there. 

OK, So he says it's not unique. It's taught nW. They limited all the 
options to evolution. Also, there's a trend, and also teaching them both would 
destroy. He says there's no— second argument is the public schools narrow 
^_®K?_f_5_ That's the evidence I read below. So you should try to--if you want 
to stop mind control, you have to present as many dissenting beliefs as possi- 
ble, otherwise public schools narrow them down. This kills critical thinkinq, 
etc. . 

. . Th>_thi_rd ^Sument its that the public questions evolution now. Campbell 
says in 1985: "As part of_organic evolution, the phenomenon of human eyolu- 
tion t* ho _V9. n jjLh'MiJ^ften ^©en questioned by lay-people) also amounts to a fact, 
but as yet its detailed path is not known with certainty" (xx). So we're 
^ ou ^ n 9 J*/ because of this boom in creationism. They stop that boom. 
That's: bad. 

He says, turn. Increase Jrumanism, He refers to the case. This is not 

true. We pot on point turns to this disad saying that it's hot true. He says, 
no, and it's not equal humanity empirically. First of all, this is not on point to 
evolution . Secondly, it's talking about social Parwihism which we did abandon, 
bat they entrench evolutionary thought which is what my evidence Is talking 
about. 

Secondly, evolution leads to viewing man in biological terms. Eldredge 
says m 1982: The twin themes biological and cultural revolution mankind has 
been developed [unintelligible] I. 2 x _ _ - 

Secondly, the second argument is that it excludes all of the modes of—it's 
no--dehuman;zatibh is a constant threat. Van Over says in 1972: 

"While the tiger cannot cease being a tiger, cannot be detigered," 
Ortega y Gasset says, "man lives in the perpetual risk of being 
dehumanized. " This holds not only for the generic man, but for his 
individuality. "Each one of us is always in peril of not being the 
unique and untransferable self which he is. (25) 



The next argument is natural science debases man. Szasz says in 1970: 
This is a striking commenta ry on the differences between natural 
science and moral science, between the study of things and the study 



2 Source indicated. 
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of men. Though I would hesitate before calling science ^transcenden- 
tal," it is true that natural science" seeks to master the universe by 
means of accurate description and appropriate scientific strategy: 
The science of man cannot have the same goal and remain a morally 
dignified enterprise; Instead of aiming to control the object of its 
investigations, it must seek to set it free. To achieve this requires 
methods unlike those of the physical sciences." (215) 
He reads his turn at the bottom, but that's answered on the top. Also, 
this is-_[mpacted in nuclear war and extinction; 

Fatalism. He says not empirically in the past. That's answered. He 
says, hot true, hot fiat, etc; This is taken out above: These are just the 
same arguments as above. He says^ not occur. WeH, remember, fata Ms m wMJ 
occur. That evidence is granted additionally ; Biological affinities will produce 
public pessimism. Sawaritzs in 1973: The effect of public opinion on the 
theories expounded by these has been unfortunate; It nas deepened the 
pes si m ism con ce rn i n g t h e h u ma n cq n d i tibn wh i c h has a I ready : rea c hed de p res s [rig 
levels and gives little hope for human betterment: This is reflected in the 

many reviews and comments on their books. ? 2 : z -jz_:zz z_z_:z____ 

Anthony Stone in the Sunday Times argues that we must believe that these 
arguments are accepted in the same line as other animals then we are needed 
inescapably hostile and competitive. 21 

The next argument is that he says, they won't stop this. Yes, they do. 

Evolution definitely produces this pessimism: Also this argument is not made, 
right? What is this argument? Our position is that creationism stops evolu- 
tion, and evolution is bad: He^says, the evidence on the case, and he talks 
about the New Right fatalism. That's flipped above, additionally. It s not as 
bad as this, because even^the New Right loses hope which is worse. And the 
impact is read instance. This subsumes the New Right. He says, it's popu- 
lar evidence. That's not a specific indict. He says^ no, and then he says, 
time. I don't know, r tWs doesn't mean anything. Our argument is that the 
links are proven on disad above. 

On conflict he says, it's not unique ^ But remember that's answered above: 
He says, case stops wars. That is not true. Additionally, this subsumes 
this, because this eyen includes the New R[ght, right? It encourages them to 
be even more conflict prove, because it emphasizes their debaseness. He 
says, above Jinks some Ll That's takers out there. 

OK. And we'll just read a few more cards, and this is from the--um--per- 
ception of animal affinities encourages bestial behavior. Talchez in 1973: 

We are encouraging [unintelligible] to think of ourselves [unintelligi- 
ble] excuse so far as anything responsible is concerned on the 
grounds which we are acting according to our nature which is bestial: 
[unintelligible] respond by reducing man to a plaything of whatever 
violent elements we've seen. The evolutionary process with this kind 
of backing individual men ^nd women can deceive themselves into 



22 S6urce indicated. 
2 'Source indicated. 
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thinking that they have a right to give away any kind of violent 
passion they may. feel; and even feel themselves to be justified and 
Virtuous in doing. 2 * 

He reads two or three cards on these four disads. I mean; I think we're 
reading a lot of evidence saying evolution is bad. 

Cross - E xami nation 

Rabin questioning Papka 

^ z Rabin: Now on disad two; xiehominization . All right, what's the--the 
impact of this is loss of humanity and what? Papka: It says that when we 
become dehumanized we lose hope and we-- I think we end up dying Let 
me--if yoa'll give me a chance, I'll find the-- Rabin: We end up dying in 
what sense? I mean, we-- Papka: When we dehumanize we no longer see our 
unique human features, and that means, I think the card says, nuclear annihi- 
lation . 

Rabin- All right. Now, given that; you know, evo-- creationism is only 
taught in a few places now. Evolution has been ascending— Papka : Come 

9- n J you're not getting away with this creationism is-- Rabin: Will you let 

me finish the question for a sec? I mean honestly. Papka: Well, I mean; J 
don t-- Rabin: You--l mean this is your position: OK. We'll talk about the 
inherency evidence says, but it clearly indicates that at least creationism is 
only taught in a couple of states now, Papka: It doesn't clearly indicate 
that, especially when Stuart read it. He's going, oh, they're proliferating. j 
mean, there's—there's a lot of good evidence on that inherency advantage. It's 
very inherent. 

Rabin: OK. Now, this--where is the '85- -'86-- um- -on the brink evidence 
for the first disad. Save education? Papka: It's, it's—well, you had it 
initially. It's the top two cards on that page, (A) and (B). Rabin- The top 
two cards. OK. All right: That's all. 

First Negative Rebuttal 

David Brownei/. Kentucky 

Control group disposition (A) subpoiht, ribn-tbpica[ and non-competitive, 
falls out of the debate when he says, assumes conditionally; but if it's not 
competitive then it falls out, and it's not competitive in this debate. He says 
on the (B) subpoint, status quo. He says, negative has policy option coun- 
terplan, but argues status quo for the option. Also, he has no arguments on 
conditionally. It's better. It would be new in 1 AR . 

: Topicality standards. On (A): subpoint he has three answers. We ll meet 
most precise and different, and [unintelligible] will be on the violations; (C) 
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subpoint, broad bad, he says, don't rash now^ jt's an educational: require- 
ment. ^That's IM and £BJ. He says, two, there's no rationale for this. Also 
(A), IB), and (C) take this out: 

He says, they're most precise. That's n^ true. ^ 
says, standard equals curriculum. First argument; it doesn't solve the: resol- 
ution of bi-directionaijty. This means thet jr, aiiy ease^ yo^u c^h implement crea- 
tionism or ban creationism and still be topical because: you need to have better 
limits, Second argument: is anything would betopicai if Just put something 
or take something out of the curriculum. The third subpoint is the affirmative 
has the first definition. The divtibriary of Aducatiori says there should be 
achievement first. It'simore jxratise; it timits tbe_case. : . 

Second argument {u^inteMigLbiei. = First of ajj topicality is not dependent 
on the real warld, and_ the second argumentis this is stMl tnbre precise. I 
mean--l--there s--real world: js jrrAlevajit. _Thj rd argument, luting bad: This 
is not the reason for the resolution--that we: should: not make it testing, arid 
the second argument, is this = is subject to debate. I would say testing's good. 
That's as much as the credibility thati: he's given to the argument.:: :: Fourth 
argument, ariytKing L carv be^testeoV. That's riot true, but anything thstwould 
be tested would be not topical. You must change tests like multiple hoice MGT 
or S AT . z You h a v e t o ^i ri e rea se t he a ch i_e vjsrnen t levels f rom students by ch ang - 
ing those: tests. You have to set: the standards on the test.:: I think rt^s ejear 
here he fallsjiiito the tra^. Fifth subpoint is artificial: There's no one else. 
It's here:: It's most precise. Sixth argument, bh effects^ of : course you i can 
test the rigofs The rigor of a test can be determined on the face vatue without 
looking at solvency, i think its clear they're riot topical. If they're riot 
academic standards it doesn't matter how rigorous they are: 

(B) subpoint on case, snowball, Ok. First two arguments violate the 
establishment clause, __etc A The first argument is this will be on church and 
state, the second argument is that it's riot : uncbristitutipna^ to extend our 
evidence. The third argument is assumes religion :te--assumes reJ|gion is: not 
true. We argue that it's consistent) that it's not religion, etc. It's scientific^ 
He says, three, drops. We '][ receive it. z This only theoretical. There's no 
violation. Our evidence takes but 1AC. Four : ahd-fiye^ he says . bne unjier- 
view takes but, but creationism becomes as true as evolution: which: will feed my 
argument below that you shbuldt teach both:. StxtK argument, neither-- heither- 
-he says evolution is falsifiable, but you can't test it, if you accept my 
evidence. The seventh argument, he _seys> Jt's Ok, but eyblutlo^n does this, 
but you can't determine whether it's testible. I'll read more cards than he 
could: think of below. : j :i:z zlzui j 

Observation two, on bad. On: my first: argument he: says, this is bad, 
because the cburts-rthe courts rule that hts bad, but they would have 
prevented the snowball: He says, on my second argument, he says, is done 
through the courts, but thisi is empific^liy denied. L The i third ^ a^gu^ient he 
says, no evidence, but this: is obvious that it wouldn't have trie rea sed- -there 
wbuld--church and state is firie = right now. FbUrth argument, tea 
constitutional, he says, courts disagree. That it should not have been spread- 
ing. Also this is a judge, and he says--my fifth and sixth argument he 
groups. He says 1AC, etc. 
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: . The first argument is science: Supposedly their first argument is scientif- 
ic fossil records support creation. Sutherland in '82: "[Fjossil record reveals 
that when man appears he is a complete man, horses complete horses and doqs 

complete dogs -[\3\. --_ --_ - -- - 9 

_ The next argument is creationists are closer to the jtrut+i, Clark »n *82: 
So far as... the major groups of animals, the creationists appear to have the 
best of the argument [52] The m.xt argument is creationism is the equal of 
evolution. . Keith jn _'82: LL "Mr. Smith made this conclusion; 'Based solely oh 
the sojentific arguments pro and con, I have been forced to conclude that 
scientific creationism is not only a viable theory, but that it has achieved pari- 
ty with (if not superiority over) the normative theory of biological evolution " 
[110] . 

. Please, go- -extend my seventh argument, scientific loss towards creation - 
ism. The (B) subpoint, separation critical. I'm on tunnel vision and he says 
evqMjtnorv.Jeads to critical thinking, but both would be better. You would get 
more critical thinking: YbuVe just teaching one. You're indoctrinating: Mast 
have «iy indoctrination evidence below: His second argument, fundamentalists 
Of course, what would be the best. Second argument is, no perspectives: No 
perspectiyes:_are universal. This is Dir:on in '80: "Nor can one, especially m 
these, days of egalitarian sentiment arid analytical skill, too readily suppose that 
one is fcappiiy in possession of universal and objective categories of though t'- 
[3J, The. next argument is that [unintellipible] perspectives will respond to 
changes^ LynMeHigible] education philosophy unless we can get rid of the 
conditions required. Conditions, culture interest -arid questions [unintelligible] 
the answer to holding the education policy is [unintelligible] that you go but 
with a bag fuM of right answers to the wrong error. 

9tS 6 uj**i: i?xtend the second argument. Tunnel vision is bad, and that 
my third argument he say*, on the unde^yiew, but it takes out the establish- 
ment clause argument. My fourth argument, he says, no creation has been 
without but it s without religion: On the war stuff, of course, first of all, Its 
[unintelligible], Democracy has no value. The second subpoint is we'll 
survive the catastrophy [unintelligible] . No need to [unintelligible] not only 
glimpses that it may be[unintelligible] . There's no catastrophy that's not 
unavoidable.: That proves there-- He never proves there's any environmental 
harms. (C) subpoint, dark age, Ok. Second argument, New Right has no 
power. This is talking: about power base. Also the evolutionist is inculcating. 
Extend the mind control evidence which gets me out of a lot of arguments 
above. Underyiew on evolution. My first argument's there's no evidence, fie 
says, 1AC, but my card says there's no reliable evidence. Extend that: On 
two he says, they post date, but that's irrelevant. It's a theoretical debite at 
this point. And my third argumerit = is act of faith. He says, courts disagree, 
but : the courts aren't correct. He says, four, hypothesis. _ He says, it s 
true, but our evidence says it's a tentative one. Fifth argument. Impossible 
to verify. He says, yes, but our evidence says it s an impossibility. 
. - Sixth subpoint says, they teach the wrong thing, fie says, only [unintel- 
ligible].^ But the card says many schools: Also secondly, he says, 1 AC, but 
this feeds the disad. 

Seventh subpoint no fossils. He says, no gap, but there are many gaps 
Read our evidence: Extend eight, it's a hoax. Extend nine, there's no 
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proof; :Pfi it-z ::j Extend ten, it can't be proved, also eleven says, it's only an 
inference, bat it says it's ambiguous, also extend: twelve and thirteen. This 
proves that tunnel vision would be better ._ No _» his argument says [uriihtelli- 
ijible] position is not true. : .It would be better to {unfntelligiblej positions. 
Also evolution can t ri ot be tested as _ not Scientific- Keith in 32: "Dr. [Henry] 
Morris said;. "ThiSL; of course, is nothing but: wishful thinking. Evolution is 
not even a scientific hypothesis, since there is ho conceivable way in which it 
can i>e tested": £67j^_: Darwinism is dogmatic ideology. Kbestler in '71: 
[Professor _H_* J z" Thorpe summed Up Jthe present situation when he wrote of 
'an undercurrent of thought in the: minds of perhaps hundreds of biofegists 
over the last -twenty-f|ve years' rejecting the rieo-Darwinist orthodoxy" [128]: 
iNext argument, current evolutionary theory has become a dogma. Young 
Z?: : "JJ^^icrowni rig touch is that according to the genetic theory, our 
struggle with: adverstty--our: wars:, our trials and trjbuiatibns> our education, 
o"r .search for truth arid for the good- -because it does not affect the germ 
plasm, has no effect on: the genetic evolution" [174]. 

Next argument, adaptation remains a dogma: Eldredge in '82:: "Still; 
evolutionary biology has been profoundly hung up over the notion of adapta- 
tion" [25]. 

j think we read more cards than him here. He's making all Ws argfuments 
on t^he assumption that 1AC is correct: I think we have ample evidence that 
disproves that. 

First Affirmative Rebuttal 

Stuart Rabin, Georgetown 

Nib links in case ev id en ce i s w rb rig, on top fca I ity - on the f i r s t - - I urn p it . 
First, we meet: That is below: Second extend different within field. 
Right?: Thus, y b u rmi is t gi y e u s a b sol u te ly :an yway . O ri ( C ) , pi ea s e lump 
it: Most limiting is not: necessarily the best definition. Right?_ That's: 2AC. 
We are precise. : That will Jbe jenbu]|h^ On academTc standards. On one, [unin- 
telligible]: First, not solve resolution by [uninteligible] . First, jt empir- 
ically OK, That's last yearv -^That's drbpped dbwn below second. Will be 
below: On two, anything topical: Just as limiting. That is Mike in 2AC. 
That is riot answered. ::: - : :: -_-_iz ziiz:z:j:i_ 

On^his third argument, first defninition is irrelevant. What definition is 
best? That^s a ouestiorv he L dbesrvt Jnswer ^ On to rea I world , please lump : 
His definition relates to the real world. Right?:: That takes it out. : 

On^ four, please JumfK ^ ^irst, h^s defiriitiori standard of testing: 

Ait we'd have to do is require achievement in some area. That's certainly 

delirniting. AVe =: require in j^ne area. That's enough . Second, false 

distinctions in evidence^ He's making a false statement.: On tive, artificial. 
He saysj no jTnaJysis. ^b, ^you have to draw the line at this definition. Right? 
So he draws an artificial distinction. On six, requires effect. He says, test 
rigor bri face value. It does because you have to show it increased require- 
ment. That's certainJy wrong. : On down below,, rigorous. Extend the- -ex- 
tend the arguments. Right? On bi-directionally, etc., that takes it out above. 
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First disad. Small overview. That is New Right presses for equal time. 
TJ 1 '* If titling in $5: z z'Today's activists do not ask for a ban on the teaching 
of evolution^ as they did in the Scopes trial, but for 'balance. -' That means 
?qy.*L school time for ereationism, which follows a particularly literal reading of 
Genesis" (55h They don't want to ban evolution. Oh first, on lirvks--bn, on 
first response, links. Please lump. First not qualify exodus from the 
schools. Right? Not know how many people leave. .Second, bur brink is bid. 
Not taught since brink. Right? That's the inherency evidence down below; 
Three, no perception evidence. Four, ho linear increase from affirmative. 
T: n ®y_ i r^er__9 iv e: a_ny specific link to the linear increase. On two_ response, 
specific reform. .Lump. One, not specific evidence of ereationism. ^reatiohism 
IfP 0 ^ . t *il9l**! , "i!*Lc« her evidence was written:. Second, not proved. Percepr 
tibn. That's above. Third, presumes a big change. Right? Ban is --a ban hs 
not unique. Ban would not uniquely cause it. On fourth answer, please 
lump. First, beaten on inherency betow^ Second, trend is long term. That is 
inherency below. She's not reading the evidence correctly. Three, brink is 
-81. Right? That's what _the brink xard in INC says. Why not since then? 
Her '85 cards are not relevant to the brink issue on linearity from the affirma- 
tive. Oh six, case outweigh. She says, impact case. Please lump. First of 
all war on case is sure right. There's no answer to it in IN. Second, stand- 
ards for orthodoxy is taken up on INC. 1 AC critical thinking evidence. 
Third, New Right takeover uniquely beats. With the takeover they wou:!d insti- 
tutionalize orthodoxy. Makes it not unique; Fourth, longer term. Ours is 
immediate: On s*ven abbve--his abbve--we say, above also. That's it on disad 
one. 

z ; : _ Second ad. On first answer not emphasized on her one. First not 
eliminate alternate teacher--not eliminate alternate .methods.: jt is assumed we 
do. Second, did not prove we equal unique emphasis. That assumes we do. 
Third, other classes that can be taught in other classes: On her two through 
four, please lump. First empirically not true. Evolution not banned in the 
present system. Second, equal equals turnaround, Equal presentation distorts 
this.: Third argument, want equal time. That's the Overview bri the first 
disad. On big four. Turn. Lump it. One is specific to evolution. Not to 

humanize. No dehumanization impact today. Secbnd> proves not empirical . 

Evolution all over now and no disad. Third, turnaround. Fundamentalism 
worse. That's 1AC: Fourth, not want humanist. This comes from Fucuyma in 
'83: "Racism did not begin in 1859. Gobineau's Essai sur V tnegalite* des 
Races HamaJnes^ a landmark in the history J>f 'Aryarijsm,' appeared in 1853,: 
f^very preceded it by centuries; 'might makes right' is perhaps : the most 
ancientzof social rules." (181) Six, turn. She says^ the top. One, flips 
link. There's no take, out response above that takes this out. She's wrong. 
She doesn't isolate it. You can't do it for her. Second, bur evidence more 
specific to in class inculcation. Extent was Stewart in 83; "The current 
offensive by creationists could lead to ah increased knowledge of selected 

science content areas " (39) He adds--he continues: "Many issues that 

creationists raise, .^are really aspects of debate within evolutionary theory. In 
preparing responses, teachers would have to become familiar with the litera- 
ture. . .of evolution.::." (39) Takes out disad. That's it, right. 
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Third disad, first genera! answer here: is alli the above responses on : the 
cNsa^* J^o\h^ taker it but. Ld?nL^f..i[¥M.>^^i9!l>^] '..3^-¥fB^J^.P^*l^^' 
First, not empirical: Thej present system, rigiit? Not proves will do At. 
Status quo is jh ©w*trolv Z = Second, only linear* JTI^j^v-is case outweighs. She 
says, New Right loses hope. One, no. : They don't believe evolution. That's 
the ^qual time Vi* JAQ^iChoMe- case eyiderice. Says oh4y -mechanism for power. 
On seven, the equal time overview on top, that flips. She--she doesn't under- 
stand the respohsev = - = zlz::ii i. .1 11: . ■_ 

Next disacLpJease. She argues, subsumes, etc. bump: it alL: One above 
got resja^nseh. Take it tput^ : Second, not subsume^ hlew Right. Rig_ht? They 
don't believe the teaching of evolution. Third, case worst. Wars. Worst 
wars are clear^hh case^. _ 

Case is nexi. Inherency, lump it. First,: not immediate. 1AC evidence 

: npt say^ lfjt he re is any doubt , loo k a t t h e ca r d s_» ■_- We' re s ure w hat our 
cards say. Second disad, this disad: should be now. : Right? 1AC says only 
two Atates. It'* banned a M over. Third, no snowball. We_ don't claim immedi- 
ate: snowball. (B)_subpoint, violates- -violates snowball. : Lump: the: first church 

Itate sub. First, all materials violate. Second, drops the 1AC evidence 
that says that. The next group of five through seven, please lump. First 
1AC evidence beats. Second, below beats is unscientific. That will be proven 
below. :: On the observation two (A) subpoint, religious constitutions, on_ the 
snowball argument, Jirst, takes out the disad. Right? This is true, it takes 
out thedisads above. Second, is long term. We are not. On down below, a\\ 
the rest science, etc^ Please lump it. One, assumptions. Ass omptions riot 
testable. \ can't prove if God exists.: Second,: 1 AC : evidence l drooped. 
Assumes existence of God: This does not: Third, it's not a scientific thing, 
and it's unconstitutional.: That's why you reject it. Ori:(BJ : church -state, 
lump. One, unconstitutionaj. Second, evolution equals critical thinking. 
That's 1AC. That flips it.:: Three, not specific to > fundamentalism. 1 AC wars 
takes out: The rsst of the stuff please lump it on: this contention.: First, 
critical thinking flips. Second ist above, arid democracy extends to the 
response in 2AC: They're not answered. 

On the underview, lump it all. On iNew Right, first, : feeds Jink f lip ._ 
Right? All her evidence does: Second^ drops abortion issue.: Third, is for 
back I ash mecha rvi sm 1 . Net \ ncuScation. T u r n from 1 AC * T h j rd, ca rd n urn be r 
two, past creationist decisions, past creationist decisions would have cost. 
Fourth, right, fourth, only wa^ to take power is in 1AC, z ahd that jtajtes it out. 
The equal time flip and the flip on the seventh response of the second disad 
are mishandled. That will win lis this debate. 

Second Negative Rebuttal 

Quito Papka, Kentucky 

jNbt a ca r<£-_ is read on -t Hi s ca se s in ce t h e f [r s t _a f f i rm a tive . We 1 ye got 

twenty -five cards out here flipping it. He says, no immediate on the inheren- 
cy, but tHey 'rep rbl if era t mg ev 'id I ence i s j u st grea it here. R ead the ca rd s -He 
says, disads now: Now that's, I'm winning that the public's doubt evolution 
6w. I'm winning that they're teaching creationism in the school now. That's 
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trading_off with evolution; Those cards are granted oh the disad. this Is just 
•lot an-argument. 

Now on observation two, I don't have spy arvswers. He grants one 
through three down at the bottom in 1NR. If the fossil records do not support 
that creationism _is closer to the truth. Jt> equal to evolution. Those three 
cards are granted. All of this evidence is taken out: (B) subpoint, violation. 
He says, all means violate: This is hot true^ He is just extending his 
evidence here. He says, its unconstitutional, and critical thinking, and not-- 
I ve lost you? OK. Just keep flowing. He says, unconstitutional critical 
thinkmg. I^o fundamentalism. I think these are his answers to tunnel vision. 
It's not unconstitutional, 'cause tunnel vision with critical thinking is also 
flipped by the tunnel vision argument, and this doesn't apply to fundamentalist. 
This is his third answer. Thin is irrelevant. Our argument is that creationism 
creates a tunnal vision when you can only teach evolution and creates tunnel 
Vision down, below: Off of four, this is four on (B) violation. Evolution is the 
basis of social thought. He says, creationism is as true as evolution, as David 
said in our extension: He says, critical thinking f[ip>. This is riot true. 
Remember they're losing tunnel vision down below. He says, extend this 1 AC 
evidence. Tbts is^ beating us: This is not true. Its fjipped down below. 
Now on the (B) one subpoint, where they're establishing separation of church 
and state. Are youi there? He says, it takes out the disadvantage. This is 
not true. None of these things take out the disadvantage. Secondly, he 
says, it's long term. It is .not long term. Our argument plus the case is long 
term - There is no-- I don't know where he is here. rle says down below on 
tunnel vision, : he says it assumes it's not testable. This is riot 1 true. We' re 
! v ! nriin 9 ' dowri 1 b «i° w th at_eyplutiqh = is: riot testable. On tunnel vision, he says 
it's unconsitutional, These are answered above: David reads two cards on 
tunnel, vision in _1NR. There's no perspective. It's universal, and thaLmeans 
that^ its riot responsible for change. There's not an argument here^ There's 
not a card. This is a flip on the case, and it's granted. Also, down below he 
grants we can survive catastrophe. This not an answer in 1AR. On New 
Right backlash, he say^, the federal lihk is flipped. This is riot true. Addi- 
tionally, we're winning schools are the key which takes out-- He extends 
abortion: We're winning schools ^ are the key. Now is the time. We're on the 
brinj<. All of which postdates his evidence. : He says, the backlash. He says 
m ^ B jP ast tiie V didn't do it. Well, remember th[s is their [unintelligrbfe] . 
The New Right is making inroads, and that's what the case inherency stuff is. 
They take those inroads away from them. They will backlash. My evidence is 
granted. This is a link flip to this argument. He says, it's the only way to 
get power. That is not true. Our evidence says they use backlash politics to 
get power. 

On the underview, he doesn't have any arguments here. He just says, we 
feed the link. This is not true. It is dogmatic when is taught. He says, past 
not create. This is not true. These are all just uniqueness arguments which 
were answered on the disad extended that it's dogmatic. That it's untrue, and 
that it's a dogma: Also, extend all the evidence David reads in 1NR saying 
that only teaching one equals indoctrination. This flips the critical thinking 
stuff. There's jast no arguments here. Save public scrools. He says, --he 
reads an overview on press for equal time. This does n :>t take out the link. 
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Secondly, both --teaching both side by side kiUs creation ism, First, that's the 
best Argument r Third : a^uim^ : ^--tKj» : ji-*fe^i the links we^ _alr_e_a_dy_ Have. 
On--he says, there's no qualification:. How do you --the first argument is there 
is a huge qualification. Were on tHe brink how ^ Tins is Jiot a p ress . There 
is no reason why this istrue.: Secondly, to teach both would kill us. : Addi- 
tionally, wh en yd ir-_ -a iddi i t iona) I y - - ba n ningf o rea t i ori i $m e n h a n ces the c u rr i c u Vu _m_. 
My two jink cards: are granted.: I'm arguing that if creationism is taught then 
you equal curricular disaster which i_-i> gbod L He says, and the brink is immedi- 
ate. There is--he says; the brink is old. It's '85* '86, and ^plus you'd 

prevent the teaching of eyblutioh^ He says, ho JH^raptioH, but I'm winning 

great cards on disastrous curriculum with creationism which means a public 
exodus. He says, Jmear risk. Ves, there is^ He's not reading i any argu- 
ments here, there's not a card on ihis disad. He's just asserting stuff. Down 
befow he «i*,LiitA z not specific. Sure it :__is A He's not too ^specific: Ban not 
unique. Others are all answered. It is unique. This is: the critical time peri- 
od. We* re z teach it how. It's destroying the curriculum now. That's my 
evidence: below, : and he grants it.: Off of bam all over, he says, you know, he 
says, - brink Evidence is du[U but it's great. Off of war; Off of war. He says 
the war is short. It's a short term war. He says-- Standard on-- He said> 
our orthodoxy is taken out Jh INC. No, this 4s a meet need to the case: As 
long as you have public schools, you can: never get the freedom they are cjaifn- 
ing-bri the case. He says, New Right not unique: That is not true. We dwarf 
this. :: It is longer term, : That Is not true. : It's an immediate. Also, this says, 
it is the most threat to liberty which takes it out on the dissenting view cards, 
takes^out xritacal thirtkjng. . i_~i__zlz :i .:: 

__QD_ t^ e Vyp of the disad he says not eliminate all alternate methods. This 
evidence is great. When you teach both of them, you don't- ;-ybu kiJL the teach- 
i rig of evojutipri. The first card is awesome:: The: second on he ^says not 
unique empirically. We are- -my argument is they're ibejng taught side by sjde 
now, and when you take one of them away you-- then_you entrench evolution. 
This card Is evidence, He says, other classes. : Thjs i* a :_new argument 
Plus, it's not--it doesn't— My argument is that: you have to teach them side 
by side. Extend one through three there; := That takes out his number _s|x 
answer. That's where I'm flipping this evidence,: and he doesn't say: anything. 
Down below he says, ban all. Equals present derisions. = A^d all the thresh- 
old. They do ban creationism: : They :said,^they : don't ban. : They: do ban 
creatibnism. That's a critical link. Right? They bajv creatiorijsm^ Jhey stop 
teaching them side by side^ That's_criticaj.^: : Down below he says, not deny*: 
Not: empirical, and fundamentalist works. This is all just repeats of what 2AC 
said. This is answered: it : is empirical. it happens. It's linear. All the 

s tep . Hesays not brie h u ma ni s t , b u t th e same j n d jet s a p p ly . Do w h be] 6w he* s 

reading new cards: This evidence is terrible. Read my evidence, it's great. 
Plus I'm flipping this on the first Answer. That's why fm doing _j_t. FataHsm, 
He says, all above is answered there. He says, not empirical in the status 
quo. He has to remem^r we'r* doubting #yb|utiori now. Th at evidence is 
right on the first disad and is granted. He_ says linear, but remember they're- 
-winning a bigger linear -_n%k- £ because the stuff he grants bri the case. He 
says, subsumed by this: He says, they're not subsumed by this. But remem- 
ber, the New Right would become more fatalistic. They'll be fatalistic, because 
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they'll be more willing to risk nuclear war. If they get into power, that'll be 
bad. He says, there is the flip on the bottom, and it's ^riot explained. Re 
says conflict. He says, conflict. He says, it's [uninteJIigUbiej its above. He 
says, not subsumed New R<ght. That's explained I or the first disad. 

Now that was, just iry last debate speech, and vhis has been a dream I've 

had for four years. And when I first came to Kentucky, Roger and I said I 
wanted to be the first w;>man to win the NDT. 5i 

I remember watching Robin dacobson up here, arid I was sort of praying she 
wouldn t win. But the women in the activity have given me a lot of support 
and I meant it what j said in my second negative. But also^dger's been my 
best friend for four years, and he's largely due to my success. Also, J.W. 
believed in my abilities to succeed, and he kept us singing in the van, and I've 
Had three great partners, Michael Mankins who probably should have been in 
this round, too, and David [Witt] and Paul [Flowers] and Kup [Eric Kupfer- 
k. er 9] in absentia and Daniel John helped me keep my anthropological perspec- 
tive, and all for this I'm grateful, and I really love debate. I think it's a 
worthwhile activity. 

Second Affirmative Rebuttal 



Michael Maiarr, Georgetown 



: i" all honesty, there's a lot of stuff going against us, but if I win a 
couple or critical issues, gonna' flip the disads, and get more significance. In 
terms of the top of the case, on inherency, --she says, not read enough cards. 
We're going to win this. (C) subpoint, it's narrow. It should be enough. 
Now, in terms of inherency. She says, preliferatiprK Only in two states do 
we-get it now. It is slower than she is saying this; Right? Evidence indi- 
cates that they're to be put in front of those states, but not necessarily affect 
therm --On^y two states have It: now which surely- -quantify the impact. 
Right? It's certainly a long-term. She's ; not quantif led this. She's teaching 
n °w on trade-off. Well, whatever they don't teach now is certain—certainly-- 
should, equal the disad, and whatever--you __kl»6W"lirvk ^difference—there is 
something significance that they don't get from the disads and we'll get on 
case. She drops three subpoint, snowball is not immediate. You know, 
evidence says, it is long term, and our evidence says, that they're--you know- 
-some of them are, falling prey, but others are not. You know. Certainly 
gives some link—harm on the link of the disads. 

Now, in terms of the rest of the case, she did a lot of jumping around 
here, you know. She put things in wrong areas and stuff like this, and I'm 
just going, to go straight and extend this out. 

Now in terms of the (B) subpoint, snowball evidence here. She argues, 
you know, extends church-state not constitutional violation^ I'm going to grant 
out. This is not a constitutional violation. But these are no flips. Right? 
These are just--because it is not a constitutional violation does riot mem that 



a, Sarah Benson of Ohio State University, debating with Dale Williams in 
1962, was the first woman to win the National Debate Tournament. 
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bah rij rig entrenches -church- state. Evolution is riot necessarily a religion, and 
so you: really don't get any impact out of this, j'm going to wir. (C) subpoirit 
as an irideperiderit scenario for this alj, arid this takes it out. 

She. says not true, etc. ,: and you know unconstitutional test. That's OK, 
because he s the one that's independent. \ Now on contention two, ban; Terms 
of takes out: dlsads and long term> she says, : not true, but he argues here> 
w h at a re - - that we prevent the s ri owba 1 1 , arid this co u rt a r g u me n t takes all the 
snowball, and that will take out the link to the disad> because it denies the 
sriqwbaJL All you have in the status quo is that we have been taught now, 
and she just says, not true. She doesn't give you analysis here. : Does riot 
have any response. On to long term, she says, again, not true^ But certainly 
i s a lo ng te rm A rend I . : Now > dow n be low s he - - i n te rms of as s u mes _ i t j s not tes t - 
able. 1AC. Good. She says, not so; Evidence applied; Well, that's fine, 
right, : It may not: be: testable; It may not be good, but evident- -you f: now, 
certainly no impact to this. She says, flips case. The important thing _ to 
remember is: these church-state flips indicating : that creatipmsm is = bad arid 
evolution is taught, you know. There's no significance on the (B) subpoirrL 
Certainly not as : much as (C) subpoirit fundamentalism, arid he takes but the 
church state snowball. : 

Now, church state separation key (B) isubpoint. i^TKis js z tHe ii*PPrtJmt 
argument i will win here tint evolution is not a dogmatic mind : set and then 
creatibn--fundamentalism is a mind set jn _tHe - tG)ji:Subppint--thaJt give^^u 
unique impact. She says, in terms of unconstitutional, she says, not. That's 
f i he . T ha t eq u a I s unique impa ct . On evbi u it ion , c r rtici I thin k|hjg, sh e says, 
independently, purpose, etc. No. Our evidence is clearly more: specific in 
terms of the (CJ : subppTnt. : Indicates evolution i^ not -a dogmatic mind set arid 
fundaraent^tsm Is; She says flip: case with this, butisnot specific. [Unintel- 
ligible]. She says j\r relevant^ This jsncertamly riot irr^ 

indicates that tunnei vision may be bad, but our evidence indicates: fundamen- 
ts ! \sm would certai niy^ be^ worse^ ^ s more of a dogmatic mi ri d set arid e vol ut ion 
alone is: not: a dogmatic mind set,: it's a creative mind set, and therefore is not 

tunnel vision mind set. Now, she says, riot ^ evolution he^ 
let, you know, the democracy^ role winning war and stuff down below in 
ty ra ri ri y . And^ p lu s ^He g ran it s t h a t _i t ' s some so rt of v a I u e . _ 

(Ct subpoint, dark age. Ail she^s going for here is the: New Right argu- 
ment. She grafts aM the impacts, the Nriks. L__? n ® _*?Y_*/ _ HP* t™.®-. School* are 
key^ The evidence is clear, right. In any case,: Si's the only way for them : to 
tafcfiJ>ve>r thejf take over through indoctrination m status quo, and that 
evidence is clear. She says, they're making inroads: now.: : Well> right; 
^b^'^J^^^-j^^^s "PW, but Empirically when jt has been taken away from 
them, they do not backlash. She draws the two subpoint: evidence. Empir- 
L c JJ!y__< :r ®|t' i P ni st dec|s]ori. As recently as '82 and '83 ' there were decisions 
against them. Certainly they were making inroads then as pur inherency 
evidence indicated. Arid they did riot backlash. She says, abortion in schools 
may be key^ but our evidence indicates it is an important issue for them. 
Empirically the backlash mechanism is riot true. Our evidence says the only 
way. She says, not true. Bui our card says It's the only way that we re 
going to take power. Stuart grants that 'Jst support argument and that empir- 
ically proves it. They don't have any support in the status quo. And that is 
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why they must have indoctrination to gain support: Now all the impacts are 
dropped. You get absolute tyranny arid immediate war. That's a pretty 
quick time- frame war. 

Now the stuff in ^ This stuff \n terms of not reliable 

is fine. There's no impact to that. And all I want to go for is dogma, the last 
argument they run indicating this is a dogmatic idealogy and might flip the (C) 
subpoint. This is taken out above. Right? These three subpbirits where I 
argue this is the important thing and that would, you know, take it out, 
because evolution is aSI dogmatic mindset and this stuff is taken out all above. 
And the (C) subpbiht really takes it out. 

Now disads. First, disad, save schools. First of all, initially at the time 
unequal time proving they do not want evolution. She is not taken out defi- 
riittprv, and the links take out. Well, this evidence indicates do not want to ban 
evolution; Is not part of their curriculum. Postdates her evidence indicating 
that right now all they want is equal time. And therefore evolution will not go 
away taking away the links to the disads. Indicating that, you know, won't 
go in the status quo. Now in terms of save it. On the top, she says, huge 
quantification, and [unintelligible] ; -wilMcill, etc. First of alL there's no quali- 
fication, i.e.; it will only literally impact. The evidence, she says, in terms 
of destroying the school is very linear. Indicates only, you know, might drive 
some people away from the schools, but not enough. Secondly, cannot weigh 
against case. You have the (C) subpoint impact, and also turn I'm going to 
wjn below^ Now> on nonspecifics, she says, whit, disaster; etc:, and evidence 
certainly nonspecific enough. Does hot kill you at all. Now, down below six 
subpoint, case sure impact. I will go to the three subpoint, and that is New 
Right would _make non-unique. In other words, when the New Right takes 
power they would dwarf this impact. They would take over this impact. She 
argues that meet need thecase, but that's not true. Certamly this is only a 
[unjntejligiblel impact. Once the New Right takes over, they have a dogmatic 
mind set which equals the same impact of the disad and faster arid more. 

These other disads. All right. In terms of the links, just at the top^ 
just remember she says class dynamics. This evidence is not good enough and 
surely the terms will take -it out. I want to go to the six subpoint, turn, 
which will flip all the disads, because all the link is evolution. She says, hew 
•vlcJ«n«i oMF that. The evidence is certainly ' superior to theirs. She drops the 
analysis that it's more specific to in- class mechanisms and this takes out her 
NH k *«_ . Her links, you kn° w ^ t^Wng them together destroys It, but does not 
talk about what happens in the classroom, what the kids do: Our Stewart 
evidence says, you have to teach about evolution in the context of teaching 
about creationism, because the two are just taught together. She says flip on 
number one--no evidence is superior, and evidence takes it all. Also, the 
overview takes it out indicating they do not want to ban evolution anymore. 
Now, her evidence was talking about, you are indicating side by side destroys 
it, etc. It just says this, it gives no analysis. Assumes there would have 
been evolution: It does hot assume the flip which turns the below disads . 

Fatality. This does not [unintelligible] take out New Right, because New 
Right would not believe in evolution. This certainly does not subsume them, 
and the bulk turns take it out. The disads are turned by evolution, and that's 
pretty clear. [Applause]. 
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JUDGES' CRITIQUES 



First Judge Critique: 

John Bart, University of Kansas 



zz::z P©fore -J- discuss the issues which -led to my decisjibri M I: w©uld like to 
take a moment and recognize the achievements of several people. I would 
L'J**: f9 zcbjigra^jijafe the twb z teams a r>d the[r coaching ; staffs- qjv a fine f maj 
round and tournament. _ The two schools represent fine debate traditions 
w h i c h h ay e beeiv ejvh a need by jtjhj i es e four deb a te r s . _ 

While argument on the individual issues was very good in: this debate; 

th* two teajns were J®** ®ff®ptiye at_ _^#y ®ij>&i nsl _ *h*L _J*®*w®®q 

issues, The major problem in this debate: was each team's choice to ignore 

th e_ J nte ractib ii_ of r g u me n t« Jd^anced m the debate. As a_ J^6SjJlt,_ I _find 

myself intervening into: the debate to develop a coherent reason for deci- 
*\9P± __E^cJ* °~f the final rebutta lists colli d have made ^his debate clear for 
their cause. They did not; as a result, as a wise man once said, 'The 
c hoi ce was t ra g i c . " 

: My evaluation : of this debate begins with an identification of the two 
policies which are left to choose from at the end of the debate. The nega- 
tive is upholding the status quo as described 1,1 the inherency contention. 
That is, states will move toward legislation which will mandate equal time 
for creationism: and : evolution . The policy implication of the equal: time 
proposal is that teachers will stop teaching evolution rather than begin 
teaching creationism.: This implication Is clearly advocated against the 
affirmative overview to the dehumanization disadvantage. The evidence 
read by the negative assumes that: teachers would rather not teach crea- 
tion Ism: The affirmative fails to attack this assumption and proceeds with 
the assumption that: teachers wi 1 1 tea eh both theories. : : J he r\ eg atlye has 
strong evidence indicating that both theories will be neglected if: the only 
other -_ option: is equal treatment, The = affirmative policy would: zoah it he 
teaching of creationism; the result would be that evolution would be exclu- 
sively^ taught. = - The nthoice at the = end of the idebate is whether or not 
evolution thould be taught, the policy of neither team would allow for the 
teachlngof creatiomsjh\ = : zzzz'.zzz zzz zzzzi: zzzzzizz zzzizz 

: After identifying the two policy options; the debate becomes easier to 
© V.a fuate. = tn itjaHy , the iriegati ye win s _the z dehuman i zat ion disad va n tage L 
Evolution integrates humans into nature and decreases the perspective that 
humans are jJn iq u e . Yj z 4ui [man s eyo I y ed f roni bth e r _ animal s th ey are eq u aj 
to those animals.:: Creationism; however; would argue that humans are 
?r#fted -_ a boye bt he r a n im a J s m a k i rig _t h em u ri i q lie. The h ey atj ve a rg u es 
that humanizatton: is necessary for survival. Rather than attempting: to 
1 ^9 y * t he j m P a c t of t h e d is ad van tage , t he _af f rrm a t i y e a rgu est hat w h i I e 
preparing to teach: creation and evolution together teachers would learn 
m pre abou t eybiu tibn ; thus teac h irig the two theories si de by side wou Id 
enhance: evolution and increase dehumanization . The affirmative argument 
is defeated when the negative argues that teachers will neglect the teach - 
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ing of both if forced to provide balanced treatment. Thus, the negative 
wins that through the exclusive teaching of evolution students will be 
dehumanized, resulting in an inability to cope with future problems. 

The public schools disadvantage argues that reforms in the curriculum 
save the public schools. Saving the public schools is bad, they say, 
because the public schools' hidden curricula is the greatest threat to liber- 
ty- _ Saving the public schools, it is argued would also cause a war—how- 
ever, there is no explained scenario for the war: This disadvantage 
^"f'lc * s L.^lth _th^J1egat^ : _case attacks. [f the case attacks are correct 
and evolution is more inaccurate than creationism, the affirmative would 
destroy the public schools by guaranteeing bad curricula. However, this 
argument is never made. The negative argues that equal time proposals 
would result in both theories being neglected, and as a result the crea- 
tionism link to the disadvantage is no longer applicable: Both teams risk 
destroying the curriculum. However , pe rcep tu ally the affirmative plan 
would appear as a reform, so there is some greater risk in the short term 
of preserving schools^ The negative Unks assume the status quo's 
progress which will continue until people leave the public schools. While 
the risk of the disadvantage is small, there is still some net advantage to 
remaining with the status quo. 

The_major argument the affi^ma^iye attempts to win is the New Right 
advantage. The advantage Is premised upon the New Right's control of 
the educational system. If creation ism js taught in the pubMc schools, it 
will support fundamentalist religious positions, The fundamentalist influ- 
ence on education will in turn lead to a heo-cbhseryatiye government whjch 
would approach governing in a manner that would make war more likely. 
The advantage rests^on two assumptions. The fjr^t a^umption is that 
creationism will be taught in the schools. As I indicated earlier, neither 
the affirmative^ nor _the negative policy will result in the > Reaching j>f crea- 
tionism. -^TKts fnearis that the fundamentalist perspective never manifests 
itself in the curriculum: Without^ the teaching of creationism, there is no 
l^Teaje irv^4>^ New Rights power. The second assumption is that crea- 
tionism is based solely on the Bible and is an incorrect theory. The hega- 
*'_Y® argues at L*he bottom of the case that Darwinism is a religion of sorts 
and that there is better scientific evidence supporting creationism. _ The 
negative evidence is not that strong, but the affirmative fails to defeat 
this position in the final rebuttal. The implication of this argument is that 
Pt\®?_y? n l*™ C *Q be s^en aj scj^ce, and as a result would not have to be 
taught: solely through the Bible: The risks the affirmative team identifies 
come f Torn accept i hjj t he B\b\ e o] ri f a i t h i . A ccb rd I n i g to the negative 
evidence, this is not the case in evaluating creationism. Finally, the 
negative prbvjdes arv alternative scenario for the New Right's ascendance 
to power. They argue that the political defeat of the plan would mobilize 
the New Right movement. This mobilization would bring the New Right to 
power more quickly because it would occur when the plan is adopted rath- 
e r tnan occurrin g afte r the eq u a I time propos a I s had bee n pass ed in each 
state--a condition the affirmative team argues would take a long time . It 
is possible that there are two ways the New Right can come to power. 




The negative perspective seems to have more credibility and also a much 

shorter time frame. ::: :: : ~zii i _:^_ :i_ i_ _.: 

Finally, the first negative does a fine job of developing a case flip. 
He has demon istrated —that {1} Evolution js a J^6gma--hence^ a _ reljgiori of 
Darwm;:(2j: Evolution cannot be supported : by : fossil records; and (3j 
Q r ^tf on i*ro A J^re-pj^aetical throry. The implication of these arguments 
is that the: affirmative fails to: meet its own criteria for the: establishment 
clause. uzTNat is, - the pjah estabMsHes and entrenches a _re]'9j^^ 
ism: The best Constitutional position is to neglect both theories which is 
the resujt <>f = ihfe Rfigatiye's ^ policy. 

_ In the end,: the negative strategy of running many small positions and 
K|#P'?9H si^mficaht number alive in rebutta]^ created obstacles this affir- 
mative could not overcome, Based upon this debate, there are no benefits 
to teaching evolution arid several risks which suggests the stati s quo is 
the superior policy. 

Second Judge Critique: 

Michael Bryant, Eastern Illinois University 

I: would like to take this opportunity: to express my congratulations to 
the debaters and coaches from both the University of_ Kentucky and 
Georgetown University on their fine; performances at the 1986 National 
Debate Tournament. Few people outside of intercollegiate debate under- 
stand the tremendous sacrifice and dedication that go into an achieyement 
of this nature. j sincerely hope that all of the involved: parties receive 
the acclaim that is sp : richly: deserved . Of partjcu lar sjgnif ieariee, - \ -_ would 
like to congratulate Oalta Papka of the University of Kentucky on becoming 
the first woman to win the NOT. Jf i z. ::~z:__. i-ii z-i-L ::. zlizj 
: In terms of the debate itself, i believe, simply, that there is great- 
er f i s k of t he dis ad v a n ta g e s , tnos t j>art i ou [a rl^ t h e N ew R > is ht jf lip- My 
gestalt impression of the round is that affirmative significance is boiled 
down ta e long - term r is fc^ ^of = h i ew <i ark age, t h e - nega tiy e s post i o ri on New 
Right backlash seems to get a quicker impact, and that the basic affirma- 
1 1 ve_ t h esj s = i ri = fay o r of = fr e^- t h i n k ing ii J xou rite red by the ep i s temojog i i ica I 
tunnel vision argument and the disadvantage of propping up the institu- 
tional /orthodox y of the schools. _ _ 

The case, for me, boils down to two questions: "Is creationjsm being 
taught now?- and I "Is creation ijsrji l bad?" j _Jhough I aldrait thaX J am riot 
very inclined _to vote on inherency positions, it does seem to :me that the 
affirmative does end up giving Jnu_c_K of their grou rid away in their 
to undercut: the uniqueness of the disadvantages. Georgetown ends up 
admitting oriJv two states allow creatibhisrii arid they grant out the snowball 
inherency position to minimize the disads. This leaves them with, as far 
as I can discern, drily the assertion of a long -term trend toward creation - 



Sarah Benson of Ohio State University, debating with Dale Williams in 
962, was the first woman to wiri the National Debate Tournament. 
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Lsm. Frankly, I believe that the affirmative wins some small risk of 
future creationist curricula, but the degree of the overall risk is mimmjzed 
greatly by the failure of the affirmative to show that any potential problem 
is very short-term or widespread. 

_ _ Th * s f 3 |,Qre to Instantiate ! a- widespread potential for creation ism is 
made worse by Georgetown's decision not to extend the constitutional 
violation harm; As long ) js the ^affirmative was extending that position, 
any example of creationism was enough for the affirmative to win the rath- 
er substantive risk of religjbns tyranny. Instead, the affirmative kicks 
©Utconstitutionalrty. and basically boils the case down to the positions that 
creationism i* factually wrong and that creatjonism will feed the fslew 
Right, stifling free thinking and enhancing the risk of religious wars. 
Not surprisingly, Kentucky argued that the plan would upset the New 
Right (due to the convictions already identified by the affirmative), caus- 
ing them to rally and take control of society, thus flipping the new dark 
age impacts from 1AC. 2AC offers very few responses to this position, 
and examination of these responses ; causes i me to believe that the affirma- 
tive impact i$: fi»Sped> 2AC says the abortion issue takes out uniqueness, 
that past bans did not provoke backlash, and that the^pbtential for back- 
lash is very limited. Ms. Papka, in 2NC, responds with evidence indicat- 
ing that the New Right feels that creatiomsm is importanlt, that actions in 
}he pubUc schools are r critical, that past actions are irrelevant because now 
is the criticaLtime,_that we are presently oh the brink of backlash, and 
that the New Right will be able to take control. 

At this points however, the chain of extension and response starts to 

break down. 1AR, as far as I can detect from my flow, only repeats 

three 2AC labels on. this position . Abortion is taken out by the 
schools'critical position, the mechanism of backlash is established by the 
negative evidence on "huge inroads" made by the New Right, and past 
reactions is taken out by the card indicating that the critical time is now. 
2NR points out how 2NC evidence is left un refuted, with the resuit that 
2AR chooses to spend a great deal of time "clarifying" this issue. Despite 
a spirited 2AR attempt to escape this issue, I am left convinced that an 
immediate New Right takeover is more likely if we upset them by totally 
prohibiting biblical accounts. In any event, the time-frame for the nuclear 
war is much quicker with L_a New Rjght backlash in response to the plan 
t^an it is for the long-term trend toward more creationism in the class- 
room. The concessions, noted above, on inherency come back to haunt 
the affirmative by pushing back the time frame for their nuclear war from 

Mew Right indoctrination. Thus, I believe the negative to get a better 

« quicker impact scenario on the New Right flip. I see this impact 
clearly outweighing any remaining significance that the affirmative might 
o n from creationism being factually wrong: 

•*ie position that creationism is factually wrong is also countered to a 
i? -3 degree by the negative's arguments on why we need to avoid the 
°"_ : ,: H ,,? vision that accompanies single perspectivism. Though I 
r*>" I: acn:it tc my personal enthrallment with the new wave of epistemo- 
p c;, .r>'_ 7 ;Virnents in academic debate, I was particularly impressed 
by .he m; Vner i*> which this argument was extended in rebuttals. The 
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J® evidence explains that there is rib Uriiveral objectiveness jTrid the 
Postman '79:card warns: that we: should avoid fixed educational policies, 

given that Jhere is rib truth with a capital T. The impact is the McGrath 

'76: evidence on how: tunrel vision leads to : inadequate coping skills when 
facts are challenged. Affirmative brily^ has two answers: (}) evolution 
gets: critical thinking, and (2) fundamentalism is worse. The critical 
thinking advantage would only kick in iri the long-term^ though, since we 
would have to risk tunnel: vision to : kill off: creationism. The negative 
position that teach irig both would be the best way to develop critical 
thinking seems a more believable position. As far as fundamentalism being 
worse, as long as there is any minute risk that evolution is wrong, the 
imposition of the institutional orthodoxy of evolution would appear to be 
just as big a threat to free thinking as creationism might become. The 
position that: we should avoid fixed policies in education becomes a very 
credible position. 

Though the New Right flip and the tunnel vision position were enough 
for the negative to win my ballot, several other issues helped clarify the 
decision. Most sign if icahtly, I believe that the negative won at least some 
impact on the "save schools" disadvantage. Affirmative claims that there 
i* : p o : I i Hfc * sin ce p n J y two - s ta tes have c rea t ion Ism, ah d even in those two 
states the emphasis: is on equal-time for both creationism and evolution. 
WH Me t his ce r ta i n I y \ owe r s t h e r is k ^6f t he d i s ad ' s i mp a ct t A do > h i et see i -_ a 
total elimination of risk: If anything, the impact of the disad exists in the 
s^e time ffafne as the risk identified in the affirmative case. If the affir- 
mative Is right that creationism is a Jong-term risk, then this disad is 
I irop ly a-j long-te rm_ cou hteH rripa et .-_ : z -_ N ega t ive : res po n ses t ha t c ^r eationi s m 
spurs an: exodus from public schools,: trades : off with other curriculum 
* Jil^L Jo we rs the -_ q ua | i i ty - of ed u eati on { w hie K seems z ye ry -_ cons i on a n t 
with affirmative: case evidence), seem: :to serve, as adequate : links to 
^^A^A^e J^A ^ ^ 3 1 the a f f ir ma t i ye :dqes In i tia te a _ refer m it Hat -ytou Id i mp rev e 
instruction and thus prop up the structure of public schooling:. : 2AR says 
tn A* ^•...New Right makes - this d[sad_riori-umque> i that New RigHt dogma* 
tism is worse than institutional orthodoxy, and that the New Right impacts 
from case _a re q u jc ke r\ Pe r h a p s J d i d riot fu l[ y u ri de r s ta ri d thj s uni q ue - 
ness argument, but if.theNew Right is :in control, perpetuating creation - 
i s m dbg ma , arid the af f [rina t i ye remoy e s t hi s U ri s a vb ry iri flu e ri ce, t h eri t h i s 
would clearly seem to be the link to the disad. Dogmatism versus institu- 
tional orthodoxy seems to be a fairly even arid uriresblyable matclu _Fjnal~ 
ly, I don't see the case impact coming any faster than the disad impact, 
given the above analyses on why the affirmatjve time- frame is pushed back 
and since the link to the disad seems to be fairly linear with whatever 
trend to creationism might exist. 

Also worth mentioning is the argumentation on the: ''anthropological 
dehumanizatibn" disadvantage. The thesis of this disad, I believe, is that 
focusing on evolution is undesirable because such practices denigrate the 
study of those things that are uniquely humanistic. Affirmative responses 
hinge on their first and last responses, namely, that the plan does not 
emphasize evolution and that teaching creationism actually increases the 
amount of instructional time spent on evolution, resulting in more net 
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Understanding of evolutionary doctrines. The first response seems to be 
rather firmly answered by the five responses in 2NC, i.e., (1) that the 
evidence in^ destroys alternatives, (2) that the 

effect of the plan would guarantee only evolution instruction, (3) all crea- 
tionism instruction would be chilled, (4) dual presentation distorts, and 
most importantly (5) the evidence from Edwards '85 indicating that crea- 
*!9?1**_ P_r*MM.'"®f_JllY* had ah l intimidating effect on evolution instruction . 
While the JAR presses tiiese positions, 2AR basically grants them. The 
r® m *' n [ n 9 issue then is the affirmative response on creationism increasing 
evolution. 

TJ^y9h"_i_P®r*2 n a!!Y_i|el this position is at clear contracdiction with 
the thesis expressed by most of the evidence in 1AC. the negative chooses 
to simpjy refer back to their evidence at the top oi; he link. Basically, I 
am left with two conflicting pieces of evidence: tht affirmative card from 
Stewart '83, which says that teaching creationism forces teechers to focus 
on evolution, versus the negative card from Edwords '85 that creationism 
pre s s □ r es i n ti m i d a tes teache r s to a vo i d e vb | u t ton . Two s e If-imposed c rite - 
ria enabled me to resolve this crisis. First, given the failure of either 
team to impose e v idence c rite ria, I irti pos e m y ow h cr iter i a a hd opt in favor 
of the Edwords card because it is clearly the more recent: Secondly, I am 
teft with the distinct impression that every source of Ivlfece on harm in 
1AC would argue that creationism at least risks the distortion of evolution, 
particularly since all of the evident : h 1 AC indicates that creationism 
forecloses other alternatives. ' sistency seem*, as valid as any 

other judge- imposed evidentis- THus L negative wins some loss 

of what is uniquely human, ar v - turn. 

Third Judge Critique: 

Rich Edwards, Georgia £f<r /r , 

The NDT Final Round was a return tc the ,>ast in some ways. It 
featured the return of the Phflademic Society at Georgetown University to 
!?*._ Accustomed position nn the ^concluding rounds of the national tourna- 
ment. Jt aiso represented a xetarn to a traditional negative strategy by 
the University of Kentucky. This negative team simply went down into the 
trenches against the case with a head-on challenge and said "Let's slug it 
out." By rebuttals there way no theory debate, no counterplan, and only 
the hint of a topicality attack. The outcome of the debate depends upon 
the answers to two key questions. 



1. Will banning the teaching of creation prevent a "new dark age"? 

In the final rebuttal, Mr. Mazarr grants to the negative team all case 

harm in the original (A) and (B) subpotnts, but continues to argue that 
teach i ng creationism will aid fun dame ntalism and lead ultimately to a "new 
dark age." The impact of this case position, according to the affirmative 
team is "immediate war. " The intermediate link to this war is the 
destruction of critical thinking and a climate of anti-intellectualism . By 
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toe ehd^ bf the HPbuHd> fio one is /contesting the ultimate impact of the 
destruction of critical thinking:: Jf the affirmative team clearly wins this 
(C) subpoint, -then Htjnay. indeed win the round.: 

: The: negative team hat challenged the "New Dark Age" position at the 
tinkJ*Y e hz iiThe firjrt argument is that the teaching of evolution alone Is 
actually more: dogmatic and more destructive of critical thinking than would 
Ml ::*h*i _***pKmg i of creation iJongikJe evolution. This argument is essen- 
tially cross-applied from other portions of the case debate ("tunnel vision 
M3d"ifc: -Itfeem* clear = to m« that the negative: team wins the exchange on 
criticaj thinking.: The Young: evidence which claims that a stampede 
toward the i teaching- of = evolution alone turns "the present incomplete 
notions of science: into dogma 's especially persuasive here. While the 
If f *J^L*tlve team Jujcl read some - good first af f irma t iye constru cti ve s peec h 
evidence saying that: evolution was: not taught m ~s dogmatic fashion, there 
Kfd lust been too iJWIe resj^se in 2AR and 1AR on these issues. There 
never was a response^ for example^ to Mr. Brownell's third argument on 
th> "eyol Ut ibh wron g " undery iew th at a ccepta h be of = eyol ution req ui res a n 
act of faith. The "tunnel vision" argument :was being clearly won by a 
P re r^ n ^r? ri ce ^ of negative evidence. i Z _The affirro^iye team^seemed to know 
that it was losing: these: issues and soujhtto jettison them by discarding 
?J_! th« L_c?A*_ JD L_?AR f^^Pt Tbr the (C) Appoint. = jz?y^:the reasons 
given for fundamentalism bringing: in a "new dark age": depended upon the 
assumption that Jurida^me^ntalism [hvolyed the destruction of the^ ability to 
"derive conclusions logically": (the Futuyma evidence in 1AC"i and would 
P rott1 9te a cUmate of J^ahtMnteHectualism the (C) 

subpoint directly used the phrase "critical thinking" as a part of the 
explanation as to why creatibhism is bad^ It is true that the -negative 
team had not highlighted the ways in which the tCj subpoint depended 
upon the critical thinking links, but it is also t^ue that the eifbrt to sepa- 
rate the [C) subpoint from the remainder of the case did not occur until 
the final affirmative rebuttal. When the negative team wins the argument 
that the teaching of evolution alone: destroys critical thinking, Jt ma:kes it 
impossible for the affirmative team to get a clean link to the (C) subpoint 
case harm. : : 

The negative team also challenged the (C) subpoint link by arguing 
that thezJssault on the "New Right" launched by the case would actually 
strengthen the movement. The negative team argued that the banning of 
creationism would actually promote a backlash phenomenon that woulc end 
? p _ strengthening fundamentalism. The affirmative answers (those 

extende^ in TAR) arethet (1) the brink evidence is old; {2) the bac/Jash 
has empirically not happened in the past when creationism is banned; and 
(3Ji P>omotion z of icrttieal = thihkmg « the 6nly : way to stop fundamentalism. 
The third: answer fails because the critical thinking issue is being won by 
t^iD^S^tHve. The second answer depend upon an inherency exchange 
which the negative team won: The first answer does take some of the 
®^9* of the negative argument as a disadvantage, but the backlash 
position at least accomplished its objective of neutralizing any independent 
impact which could arise from the (C) subpoint. 
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In the final rebuttal, the affirmative team was claiming only the case 
impact from the (C) subpoint and attempting to separate that subpoint 
from the many issues which it was losing in other parts of the case 
d eba I te T he domi h a it i o n of t h e ca se is s u es on e volution by K e h t u c k y is 
so complete that Mr. Mazarr at one point in 2AR grants that "evolution 
may not be testable, may not be good." All of Mr. Brownell's underview 
on "evolution wrong" is being clearly won by the negative: The affirma- 
tive team cou I d have g btten _ a wa y wit h d u m p ijig the Test of the oa se a nd 
going for the f CJ subpoint only if that subpoint had been truly independ- 
ent from the critical thmking and dogmatisrh issues. In my juo^mejit, the 
subpoint clearly did depend upon the broader issue of whether evolution 

was right and creationism was clearly wrong. Had that hot been the case, 

Kentucky still makes the point moot with the backlash position. 

2. iP6e5 : the negative team succeed in "turning" the dehuminization 
disadvar tage? 

._ The affirmative team had argued that the teaching of evolution alone 
would destroy the sense of man's unique position among species. The 
argument is that if man js seen as nothing very different from a blade of 
grass or an ant, then life loses its importance. Other Hitlers will arise 
who see nothing particularly wrong with "mowing the grass" or "letting the 
weak go to the ^aH . - z= Social Darwinism would arise, causing scientists to 
use genetic tools to decide which people should be allowed to live and 
breed. - 11Z — --------- _ _ : 

The negative rteam took a very unique strategy on this disadvantage. 
! a|^ument was t h a t t h e teach mg of c res t [on i sffl i a c t u a I II y gives the § rea t - 
est boost to the belief in evolution: Several pieces of evidence made the 
P_° ' n _* _ * n I * _whe h 39 [®TLce t*39 Hers a r §1 reed to gi ye more t ime and a tte ri t i on 
to the study of origins, they must accordingly increase their knowledge of 
evolution. Their ^argument it tHat ^he J>est wy ^tb de-emphasize evolution 
is to ban creationism. This turnaround strategy forced ^Kentucky into 
reading normally affi rma ti ye eyjdehce about How the teach i ng of creation 
would destroy the school teaching of evolution. : This point simply became 
a matter of compa ri h g the e yi den be bh both sides. I obho I u ded that z t he 
Kentucky evidence was better because it related more to what judgments 
students ended up making. The C^eb/getowh evidence ^talked bnTy about 
how science teachers were required to be more informed on evolution when 
creationism was also taught. It may be that b ih judgments are true: 
side-by-side instruction means that teachers learn more than they others 
wise would about evolution and that more students choose creation i as true 
when both are offered. The latter conclusion is, however,; mor relevant 
to the disadvantage. What students learn is more important than what 
teachers know. In my judgment, the disadvantage is not successfully 
turned and is won by Kentucky. 

The "save schools" disadvantage did not really have quantifiable 
impact (as Georgetown claimed), but I saw no effort by the af rmative 
team to turn this disadvantage. The final two disadvantages were give 
too little emphasis in either the last two rebuttals to affect the decision. 
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:_z::dSj»junimary> l : felt that Georgetown was beaten inside its own case 
arguments: Kentucky simply wori the positions that the best way to 
Promote crrtical thinRina is to teach both: evolution: and: creation in the 
schools. In addition, Kentucky won the dehjamariizjrtibn disadvantage. 

::: \ wish to offer my congratulations to the national champions from 
Kentucky^ J.W: Patterson i and Roger ^ Solt have done masterful jo- of 
developing this dominant program. : Perhaps as impressive as Kentucky's 
win^ however, is the incredible perfbr^ nce of Georgetown mireaehmg the 
ft™*! z r os*n < d. In preceding elimination rounds, this team proved beyond 
doubt its skill by defeating the highly ranked teams frowv Baylor arid 
Ernory. -Greg Mastel arid Bradley Ziff certainly are to be congratulated for 
their outstanding coaching accomplishment. 

Fourth Judge Critique 

Da/fas Perkins, Harvard University 21 



Fifth Judge Critique? 



Marty Sadler. Houston Baptist University 



:A milestone has finally been reached in national circuit NDT debate^ 
M $ _-__ p apk* noteih iri = her side comments, this is the first time that the 
NDT has been won by a woman; 21 : 

Wsn V A^c|leht debaters have feiled in past years to be the first woman 
to: win: the. NDT,: and the accomplishment is long overdue. 1 want to join 
with _ p 3pka jri noting the ppprta 

P ce of this accomplishment, and add 
to that tiie sincere hope that in the future the successes of women in NDT 
\_y?))\ no JPD9er_be^eeh a* somehow = unique or remarkable. I hope 
this activity, and the individuals participating in it, are mature enough to 
r*??^*^^*-* 1 ^'^. / s *_3l_ M *f*"D«M*^*t , : *e|fyi;ty> one jri which men arid women 
compete side: by side with equal demands and equal opportunities to 
succeed. That ^ ccmmerit . made, L^ant to - add that alt four debaters 
deserve congratulations for: their: achievement in: reaching the final round. 
Many have had Jhis as their goal, and Have fallen s4>ort. I was partic- 
ularly impressed by the quality: of the debates : !: heard in the elimination 
rounds at this year's tournament. The competition was as strong as I 
have seen it. : 

As for the debate itself, |- feel that the negatH^^ffectively neutral- 
izes affirmative claims regarding the jink between dogmatic teaching and 
the eventual move to au^thbritariarijsm in the US. Further, these same 
impacts are captured in the disadvantages. I will detail my discussion of 



2 'Critique riot received. 

2, See note 26 for earlier winner. 
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tne debate in three sectjonsj genera] negative strategies, the development 
of the disadvantages, the the 2AR strategies: 

_ :: 9® h ^^^^ It has become common in debates for 

negative teams to plot carefully their strategies around a plan of time 
trades. Each argument initiated by the negative requires an allotment of 
affirmative time for responses. Where possible, negative* have developed 
a strategy of forcing affirmative use of time to answer argument* that will 
not figure in the ultimate outcome of the debate, thereby creating for 
themselves a favorable trade of time to be devoted to the issues that will 
figure in the decision. In this debate, the negative used this strategy to 
perfection. Initiation of the counterplan and topicality arguments forced 
the affirmative to allocate more 2AC time than was wise: Again, when the 
n egat i ve extend s th e " a ca d emj c stahda rd*" y iql I at ion m to the n egati ye 
block, the 1AR is forced to allocate about thirty-five crucial seconds to 
extensions on this argument. The negative ttdm i = w ^ able to ignore these 
arguments without penalty in the 2NR, and thay get the affirmative into a 
weak position jn terms of available time to deaJ with arguments that remain 
Lh ithe debate. Moreover, the TNC strategy, of strings of evidenced 
respon s es to the ca s e a id v a n ta g e , a h d \ s\ m i I a r I y f a sh i on ed ajrs we r s to the 
affirmative "imderviews," further erodes: 2AG time. Much of this last 
string of fourteen answers remains around to haunt the affirmative in the 
decision calculus at the end of the debate. 

The disadvantages^ Jnitially, he similarity of the four disadvantages 
P a Jt ^>e seen as additional evidence of the nee:* Ives strategic use of time. 
The affirmative responds to the disadvantage's >s though they are distinct, 
when there As very -Jrttleto distinguish at least the last three disadvan- 
tages from one another tthey are labeled "anthropological dehumanization," 
"evojutinary hfataMs^-'^md self -fulfilling conflict"). Each of the last three 
disadvantagesidiscusses the impac* of scientific thinking oh human _sbci_a_li- 
??t*on. j ^Phe i2AC jnswers = are^ unuerstandably, repetitive and exact their 
toll in_ time lost for dealing with the INC extensions on the underview. 

Essent[ally, i L *eei the debate swing to the negative as the 2NC 

extensions show a greater level of sophistication with these arguments. 
For example, the 1AR overview to the disadvantages merely feeds their 
links. TAR argues that_there will be no snowball to dissolution of public 
schools, since the "New Right" merely seeks equal time. Extending the 
"save public schools" disadvantage, the 2Ne has already read excellent 
evidence on the impact of a duaj^ system i (cr«ationism and evolution togeth- 
er}.: The first card i2NG's_ second answer off 2Ae's first, Journal of 
Contemporary Law 1983) shows that the dual system would have to expand 
to other courses in the basics. The next response (Edwords, '81) 
explains the impact for education: "[Wjithr classroom time at * premium 
there is no opportunity for adding new material." Both these cards 
5 9 gg est that teach i ng Crea tioni sm on an eq ua I time bas is is bad for public 
schools since it: causes an: erosion of time in the basics (this would be 
"good, " s i nee the dis ad c I aims t hat. public sc hools a re ha rmful and should 
be allowed to move toward there own demise). Thus, the plan reinforces 
the schools by buying time away from the push for equal time provisions 
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for creationism. The impact, chilling dissent arid Authoritarianism is unde- 
nted since the affirmative wants to claim this impact as a tarn: 

The last three disadvantages can t^^treated together. The best 
affirmat/e answer Is 2AC*s sixth response: "tarn; we increase 
discussion. " T-tli^.J 1 ^*!??!!-'* .PP.t.©t!*i^Y_ a turn for tHe first disadvantage 
as well;, since the increased discussion is claimed as having the end result 
of better understanding of evolutionary Principles. : The evidence 
(Stewart, f 83J suggests that the increased discussion could result in 
increased understanding of i •volution ajid *!!_ biology^ Agam, ^e're t«IRmg 
about the present system; and both teams (since thfcs is the jjnlc turn) are 
accepting the thesis is that scientific education is bad arid l^ds to dehu- 
mariizatibri, fatalism, and th^ conflict (to restate the impacts to the 
three disadvantages). The 1AR reads additional evidence here, claiming 
that there would be an increased knowledge of science, and that issue 
discussion would be enhanced since teachers have to J^^d both sides L 
Again, the negative evidence is superior and assumes the balanced ±ime 
approach that is apparently moving through the present system. The first 
card (Edwords, '80), says that teachers don't like the balanced time 
approach (presumably both because of the loss of classroom time arid 
because of a distrust of creationist theories) so they don't teach either 
side: The second card (Skoog, '78) is also descriptive of present response 
to pressures to teach creatibriism with evolution; and it says that the 
greatest unifying therre of th**e situations is a distorted view of biojogy\ 
Finally, 2NC reads evidence (Edwords '85) indicating that the space 
requirements intimidate teachers a^id they don't teach either side. 
- A&z b:lee cfc^vifce, hvln sides are arguing for ac jemic freedom as 
a crucial goal ttrae thirkr?ig societies are able to avoid the mistakes of 
authorttari?f< governments*. By ignoring the dissent aspect of the first 
disad, t-\e affinr ^ : v» is unable to break the negative's advantage here. 
1 "i r_ *J_ r * t 41 5* ^ y ^ r ta g e iget s f Cv the n ega t i ve the f o I lb wi rig impact: the 
affirmative cav: takes an action which chills one form of dissent (creation- 

P n 4 ?A * b J*™*z _ V™e i revita I i zes the public school system which is 
alreaiy built around corcf irmityr-the case impacts are already happening. 
? r • _ z. y A " z wbuJd^ enli a ri ice th e s ci ej rit i f i c d e te r m in i s m aspects of 
present schc v! ng, by: promoting a clearer understanding of evolution and 
k i°lo9Y» _ _ 5 1 _n ce th e a f f i rina t we is g oj ri g f 6 r J in k fcu i r ri s on t he s e j last t h ree 
disadvantages, there is no answer to the negative claim that this inde- 
pendently leads tb^wars. ___ _—Zz z \zzz~ 

The 2AR. In the last affirmative rebuttal, Georgetown finally tries to 
cS P'*?'' 2 _® ?ri_what I though it was ^ari es sentia^ stra tegy = f rem ^the begi nning , 
There is some effort made in_ the last rebuttal to suggest that the tyranny 

t l a !'?®^ y^ a "?._f M n [^ u #tv z 5^!9*roM*_j *yj?© • zzz Th#f® * re some pretty 
effective cards in the 1AC detailing the militarism that is associated with 
r _®J'£M9y s .tyranny ^particular, This is a_^bd strategy, ^ut too little and 
too late in my estimation, At the same time, the 2AR tries to address the 
d i sad s by c I ai m ing that there j $ n © | ct i y e [ i n \k . In 6th er wo rd s : , = a bse nt a 
massive snowball to the teaching of creationism throughout the educational 
s V s * e n 1 ' iii? r ® m ®i}t..9/.i^sad impact is tow. Again, this is a poteritiaMy 
strong position . However, the link between chilling dissent and an 
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already established authoritarian system is not denied on th^ first disad- 
vantage. It may be true that : we don't see jots of wars happening now, 
but that is as much an argument against the threat of yet-to-come _autfiqrt- 
**rtjm^ regimes as it is an admission of the jink to the last three disads 
{enough creationism now to stand as a firebreak against the dehumanization 
of scientific thinking). 

In short, it may be Ironic, but this ballot against the resolution is 
built around the negative** argument that the public school system in 
America is both tyrannical and inefficient, and that its inefficiency is the 
best thing about it. 



The first National CEDA Debate Tournament, sponsored by the Cross- 
Examination Debate Association, was held at Wichita State University on 
Apri* = 5^7 /: 1986. Professor Robert Vartabedian of Wichiia iState University 
hosted the tournament: Professor Michael Bartanen of Pacific Lutheran 
University served as tournament director. 

Eight_ preliminary rounds and six elimination rounds resulted in a final 
round between Florida State University and Macalester Collage. Anne C. 
Crenshaw and Miguel Delao, coached by Curtis Austin represented Florida 
State : ithe affirmative. Molly McGinnis and Paul Benson, coached by 
Dick Lesicko, Tim Baker, John Jackson, and Scott Nobles represented 
Macalester on the negative. 

The^final rcund was judged by David Frank from the University of 
Oregon, Dale Herbeck from Boston College, Gina Lane from William Jewell 
College, Suzanne Larson from Southern Utah State College, Jeffery Philpott 
from Gustavus Adolphus, Jon Rhtter from Wichita State University, and 
Kevin M. Twohy from Carroll College: The decision was 5-2 for Macales- 
ter. :z 

The debate was transc; oed from a cassette tape recording. Except 
for the cbrrectibh of bby errcrs : this is as close to a verba- 

tim transcript as was possible to obtain from the recording Evidence 
used in the debate was supplied to the editor immediately following the 
round. Sources of the evidence have been verified as indicated in the 
Works Cited. Footnotes supply the exact quotation and other information 



Mr. Brey is an instructor of Speech Communication and the Assistant 
Debate Coach at Vanderbilt University. 



1986 NATIONAL CEDA TOURNAMENT FINAL DEBATE: 
IS MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED NATIONS NO LONGER 
BENEFICIAL TO THE UNITED STATES? 



Edited by J a me? K. Brey 
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when necessary: When the source was not available to the editor or was 
hlot-Jocated after a reasonable search, the term "source indicated" is used 
in the footnote together with any additional information provided by the 
debaters. Quotation marks surround statements from unverified sources 
only when the debater has provided the editor with a photocopy of the 
original . 
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1986 National CEOA Tournament Winners 
Macalester College 

From left Mike Bartanen (tournament director), 
Molly McGirnis, and Paul Benson: 
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ERLC 



First Affirmative Constructive: 



Carrie Crenshaw, Florida State University 

Miguel and I stand resolved: That membership in the United Nations is no 
longer beneficial to the United States. 

In beginning our affirmation of the resolution we wish first to note one 
observation. Observation number one. Criteria for evaluation of the resol- 
ution. (A) subpoint, definitions. Initially, we d like to note that the affirma- 
tive h_as _ the .right to reasonably define terms because otherwise the negative 
could always define the affirmative as falling outside the scope of the resol- 
ution .l: _ 

The term United Nations implies only the General Assembly, the Security 

m^tar !u .m. 6 i eC r etari . 8t ' 7 h ° mas F™ck, Director of Research for 
UNITAR, the. UN* think tank, explains what the UN is, in 158^: 

This impression [of disillusionment and disappointment with the UN] 
cannot be rebutted by reference to public opinion polls demonstrating 
continued support for selected UN activities such as help to develop- 
ing countries, the eradication of malaria^ or the useful activities of 
the World Bank and the International Postal Union. The American 
public is sophisticated enough to know that these praiseworthy activ- 
ities are carried out by agencies that are largely independent of the 
principal institutions of the UN. When the laity thin* of the United 
Nations, they have in mind the organs which deal with highly visible 
political disputes: the Security Council, the Secretariat, ind espe- 
cially the General assembly. [These three organs] which deal with 
the btg political disputes. . .are essential core of the system (8-7) 
In fact, Mr. Franck argues that membership to the UN is only really 
confined to those three areas when he writes^ _ 

Between World Wars I and II the United States belonged to some 
specialized agencies, such as the International Labour Organization 
even^ while refusing to join the League of Nations. Even now, we 
could continue to belong to the best of the functional bodi 2 s such as 
the World Health Organization and the World Food Programme, even if 
w .-decided to withdraw from the UN itself because Of the initiatives 
oi the core political organs no longer coincided with the US national 
interests. (7) 

v k » Th f term needing definition, of course, is beneficial. Acco ding to 

Webster's Ne w World Dictionary in 1979, beneficial mean,: For one's own inter- 
est. Thus we suppoi t the contention that beneficiality should be evaluated 
according to the United State's national interests 

. Additionally we'd like to note subpoint (B). The US national interest 
defined. _ Georg* Keenan, noted International Rplatinnc AynArt an^ o rc *^-~- at 
Princeton, quoted in the December 16th 1985 issue of Newsweek ' gives guide- 
lines by wh,ch to determine the US national interest: "[T]he United States 



1 Sou rr* indicated. 
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should be guided by three basic concerns--military security, the integrity of its 
political life, and the well being of the American people" (47J . 

Th^s jf we %^cceed irv -provHic^ that the UN na longer acts ^to serve the 
interests set forth by Professor Keenan, the resolution can be affirmed,: i 

_ _ T_ n ® _9 rP.y. * fP r l c J 1 z a r 3 off er ed z j h cqri t e n tiorv 6 he . - -U m ted S tates 
military security is endangered by conflict. Subpoint (A) conflict control 
I Tl 3 m ' 'j^HY: s ec : Li i ri ty . = we ^i s h_ -_ m i litary s ec u i r i ty z th e n z we = m u st z - iirnit 
conflict.: Michael Klare, analyst at the institute for Policy Studies notes in 
1?_84 : " Loo k i n g Jit the war \ d = a s it -_ is ; , _a h d w ish i hjj to > n y er t a g loba 1^ cat a s tro- 
phe y our goal must be morezexpedient: the deterrence, containment, and 
con t rbl of m ilj ta ry conf I jet" (247) k z z z z zz z _ :: ::: :LL::: z :z: = : = = = z z 
i_ Subpoint (B) small conflicts pose the greatest: Jthreat of - global disaster. 
?9 p? 1 A p i : Pf ® I wde h" t z N ixon z pbji rits o ut t h i s_ fir s t i n h is 1984 z b<Sbfc Rea/: Feae e: z 'The 
greatest threat: to peace comes not from the possibility of a direct conflict 
k©twee ri th e U ri i ted S ta i tes a rid the So v iet llri ion , but z f ron> the c h a ri ce z that a 
small war in the Third World will drag in the two super powers and escalate 
■ritb a world war" (73K ii zz i-iz :i i u :z :l z : ljil::- 

_ .While it may seem obvious that conflict control is in everyone's interest, 
tbe UN on I y ejwce^ba te^ ncohf lict v Note cbri terition two t h e z U N - h eightens 
conflict. The reason stems from how the: UN functions. Please note : subpoint 
{ A ) _,_ t h e U N i s u s ed to b I b w off s t ea m . The on g\ n a i p u r pqs e of th e JUN was to 
provide tr countries of the world a place where they could vent their frus- 
lr?^9ri*_ ' n the hope th at th e p >ess Ures _ wh ich b uijd u i p- d u e to u ri settled 
disputes would be relieved without the: necessity of blood and agony. Mr. 
T u l9 yy ®i ' ' 9f A 0 !® C e rite r f or C r i ±1 1 _ S t u dies es t a b M s h e s this in 1 984 : ' ' [A \ s 
Winston Churchill expressed it, 'better jaw, jaw than war war':. . . The UN is 
l^J^rie pjjice in the _ wbr[d where represeritativjes bf nearly a M countries- -re- 
gardless of size, wealth or power--are freely heard on a broad range, of world 
issjues^ In this regard... the General Assembly is the principal forum for blow- 
ing off steam" (158). 

However, things haven't tyrQ^^L.put quite as Church Ml_ expected. 

Subpoint (B), venting sovtfS the seeds for war. The General Assembly^Js us«d 
to mobilize emotions, _wh|ch_ cause _cbnfHcts. Mr. Tugwell _cbritiriues iri 1984^ 



It cannot be said that this beneficial outcome has never occurred. It 
must also be said that iri__tbday_s Cafriera I Assembly, such _ occur re rices 
are very rare. : Ail evidence points to the safety valve theory being 

t U r_h led b ri i ts h ea d . T h e yen t i ri g of s t ea m _ is f b r t h e mos t p art 

hypocritical:, stage-managed and conflict-oriented, Far from cooling 
passions, the techniques j>f _riame-callirig arid lying are iriterided to 
mobilize th€ Assembly on the side of the speaker, to discredit and 
isolate adversaries, arid to cultivate climates bf opinion inhospitable to 
national argument. (163) : 



UN iri vol vemerit in every prbbjembrijy causes cbriflict to become extended^ 
Jefine Kirkpatrick, former US ambassador to the UN, examines this reality in 



In the process of: being transformed from actual problems outside the 
United Nations to United Natjqris issues, the^ n timber of parties to a 
conflict is dramatically extended . A great many countries who would 
never be involved at all iri the issue bf the Golan Heights, for exam- 



1983: 
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pie, become involved in that issue as the conflict is extended inside 
the United Nations to become a matter of concern to all the world. 
The United Nations is an arena in which many countries are brought 
into conflicts they might hot otherwise become involved in. (96-7) 
As the conflict becomes extended, everyone most choose sides in the issue 

arid this causes more conflict. Professors Yeselson and Gaglione of Rutgers 

University explain in 1974: 

If a particular black African state wishes to maintain a neutral ajid 
helpful position vis-a-vis the Arab-israeii dispute, it must consider 
the risk of alienating other Afro-Asian states in respect to issues on 
which it seeks their support. Politics at the UN, by constantly 
forcing states to choose up sides, progressively destroys neutral 
havens, which may mean the difference between war and peace. (175) 
This conflict extension precludes the UN from peaceful settlement of 

conflict. Subpoint (C), venting precludes peacemaking: Mr: Tugwell continues 

in 1984: 

Nor is the UN's record in controlling regional conflict very impres- 
sive. In the Middle East, for example, fluttering blue and white UN 
f^SS: and contingents of UN observers or peacekeepers never once 
prevented an Arab military or terrorist a ttack bfv Israel. ... In 
recent years, undisguised UN hostility toward Israel has effectively 
disqualified that organization from its supposed pacific role in the 
^ddle Ejast. Significantly, the latest peacekeeping force in the 
region was sponsored outside the UN. (160) 
We note subpoint (D), the UN is used to mobilize for war. The UN may 
be intended to cool emotions, and plenty of lip service may be given by its 
supporters to that goal, but the actual participants of the UN use it for mobi- 
lizing war efforts. Professor Yesei son and Gaglione of Rutgers explain: -_ — - 
[The UN] is a weapon in international relations and should be recog- 
nized as such. As part of the armory of nations in conflict, the 
United Nations contributes about as much to peace as a battleship or 
an atomic bomb: Disputes are brought into the UN in order to weak- 
® h j* n _ _^ one's own side, prepare for war, and 

support a war effort, (x) 
While the UN would be a good forum for discussing the solution to real 
problems, it is instead exploited for the mobilization of war efforts. Mr. 
Tugwell agrees, "The plight of Palestine Arabs is real the UN ought to be a 
good forum for reconciliation, compromise and settlement: However, instead of 
venting steam one day and returning the next to contribute to rational debate, 
the supposedly injured parties in these disputes vent steam to mobilize for war" 

(165). --- 

While the past has been more successful than portrayed here, that is only 
the past: Please note finally subpoint^ (Ef, the UN has had successes but Is 
now an enemy of peace. Kurt Waldheim notes in 1984: "The system on paper 
is impressive. It has frequently helped to avoid or contain international 
viqler e. Yet in recent years it has seemed to cope less and less effectively 
with ternational conflicts of various kinds, and its capabilities in other areas 
of international cooperation have also seemed to dwindle" (93) . 
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Ir . :. ^ast success cannot be taken as Indicating of any future 

'rend. "<0'-/el_! «j)(ainsi 

ifieij';' Ms enjoyed some success ».i peace-maintenance, particularly 
S?:tfi© :H">V^nt|oP:pf escalation arid in helping parties hi a dispute to 
disengage. Although: nuclear war has been avoided, this is more to 
SAJP - deterrence policy: than efforts in the UN. Moreover, a reluc- 
tance on t- « UK's part to recognize or address the reality of Soviet 
expansiorri v V :2>Ucy> coupled: with disarmament proposals that may 
undermine Cattrrence, could diminishi: rather than strengthen the 

in: PL r «seryation bf peace Tn the future. (157) 

The cniy conclusion Miguel and I can reach is that peace can be better 
assured by = not z e^ioyirig the Yeselson and Gagjiorie note: 

The overwhelming majority of quarrels among allies are settled secretly or bila- 
I® ra lly . Ey en hs ^ates ba s i ca My at odds with ea c h o t her f o rego the UN wh en t h ey 
are unwilling to exacerbate tensions ( 1 65 j . * 

now jt*k r you to sta^d resdlye^ that membership in the United Nations is 
no longer beneficial to the United States. 



Cross -Examination : 

Paul Benson questioning Crenshaw. 

J*® n f ° n : _ X_ n e UN _ _ n 99P 5 * *t|. on of t h e t h r ee ma jo r ^o rga n s , co r rec t? 
Crenshaw: ::Yes.: Benson: OK, j\ow, do the otiier areas of the UN contribute 

to th e be nef i ci a I ity of the U N ? C ren s h a w : Wei I , we re talk i ng atsbu t membe r- 

ship in the United Nations according to the: resolution:. And membership in the 

United Nations only includes those three. Benson: So ori[y those three. But 

do the other organizations contribute to our beneficial ity of being in that 
particular organization. Crenshaw: I realjy don't know, and I would contend 
that is irrelevant, because it is not-- Benson: That is: irrelevant? Crenshaw^ 
Yes, it does not fit under the topic in any way. It is not a resolutional 
discussion. ::_ 

_ Benson: OK. Now the CIA was established by Congress, correct? Cren- 
shaw: That's: correct. : Benson: OK, and when we discuss the benefjciality of 
Congress would we not look at the actions of the CJA as part of that? Cren- 
shaw: No, you wouldn't, jri fact that's the analogy that Miguel uses most of 
the time. jle^ says-- Benson: Yeah, I know. Crenshaw: Oh, good. 
B_ervsbn: Miguel is a nice guy. Crenshaw: If you're a member of the CIA, 
that does not mean you are a representative or a senator. Benson: That's 
irrelevant. J: mean,: doesn't., when you're evaluating berieficiality of Congress, 
would ynu :not_ consider then-- CrAnshaw* But, see you-- Benson: The 
actions of the CIA in that, you know, on balance calculus? Crenshaw: No, 



*' ! The overwhelming marorty of quarrels among allies are set f 'ed secretly 
§nd zJ^ilateraMy or withm the rcnfmes of an alliance setting . Even states 
basically at odds with each other forego opportunities to utilize the UN when 
they are unwilling to exacerbate tensions". 



you must take the resolution as a whole- Benson: F i* on a«- a whole? 
Wouldn't we be taking the resolution >< if _we_ i ' ' • .5? Crenshaw: 

No, you wouldn't because you have U <ea\ only wiih m*. - . tip in the United 
Nations. That is the only way you determine the tir/rie'li* That is the only 
thing t4\at : you are determining the benefick^ilty of. : 

Benson: OK. I need the national j rite rest V A) subpoint. And all of 
cbritentiojv one. • 

Benson: Now, the ON escalates these confNcts? Right? JHbw jmany has it 
empiricaHy escalated? Crenshaw: j think there is onei example of the Arab-Is- 
raeli. Benson: The Arab Israeli dispute? Which brie? „ daughter) Crenshaw: 
The conflict in that area. Benson: In that area. I mean there are all kinds 
of conflrct. ^Are_we talking, like-- Crenshaw: Israel and the PLQ is what I 
believe Mr. Tugwell is-- Benson: Israel and the PLO? is that like UNIFIL? 
Is that what you re going to defend? Crenshaw: That was a peacekeeping 
op^^o^- iiJ^Te zztajking about venting. The blowing off of steam in the 
general assembly debate. Benson: OK: So blowing off steam js the impact 
then? Crenshaw: That is the link. Benson: That is the link to the impact. 
And the impact is what? Crenshaw: The fact that the UN e xaser bates conflict 
and it contributes to-- Benson: Well, what'sthe impact of exaserbating the 
conflicts? Are we talking war here or what? Crenshaw: The nations Use the 
UN to mobilize l their war ^efforts, jn fact Professors Yeselson and Gaglione say 
that--: Benson: _ Yeseison and Gaglione in '74, right? That's 74 evidence^ 
correct? Crenshaw: Yes it is. Benson: Now you argue that, you know, we 
have to talk about current examples. OK. Now if that's true, he* does this 
Yeselson and Gaglione even matter. It's twelve years old. Crenshaw: Well, 
you know, if you want to press the evidence: Benson: Why, I am. Will you 
answer my question please? Crejishaw: z: ^l!, it is 1974. Yes^ it is. 

Benson: OK, the Tugwell evidence. Tugwell's Heritage Foundation, 
correct? Crenshaw: No, he is nbt^ He's from the Center for Crisis Studies. 
Benson: Isn't he published in The World Without a UN? Crenshaw: Yes, he 
is, but that does not-- Benson: And isn't that where you got the cite? 
Crenshaw: s i but that does not mean that is where he is from: 



First Wegatis/e Constructive: 
Molly McGinnis, MacaTester College 

We were toid we wou.d get time for thank you's so I'd like to do that 
first. Macaleste- Ccllege is very proud to be in the first final round of the 
National Cf DA Debate Tournament. We would like to^Jiank the members of the 
team that are here with us: Grant, Barb, Peter, Brenda, Steve, and Chris, 1 
and oarcoaches Dick Lesitko, I im Baker, John Jackson, and Ur. Scott Nobles. 

Overview number one is that membership is inherently beneficial . (A) 
subpoint is that on balance, membership is beneficial and I II cross-apply to 



'Grant Killoran, Barb Birr, eter Richardson, Brenda Smith, Steve Appel- 
get, and Chris Cloutier: 
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their criteria on case side. : Aichard: Gardner, Professor of Law at Columbia, 
1982. "[Wjhen we look at the activities of the United Nations oj o ^ the 
evidence leads us to the unavoidable conclusion that the advantages of the UN: 
to oar national interest outweigh ^ the disadvantages" _(50-1h 

(B) subpoint is thatnb US means no UN. Harpers in January of '84 cites 
an anonymous high official of the administration who __"ys_ "With us out, our 
Western allies would soon follow. . .along: with many pro-Western countries In the 
third world. , .and the UN would soon collapse" (29). 

(C) subpoint is that specialized agencies go too. Thomas Frank, who Jthey 
cite, says in '85: As for wider withdrawal from the entire UN, the State 
Department has pointed out, that financial loss would constrain UN organization 
drastically and force them to cut back programs, jri eluding rnahy regarded as 
especially important; refugee, health, and technical programs, for example 
(264-5).* 

:ziz QyefiViw number two is that they : suffer from lofty: expectations. And 
lofty expectations says that they expect too much out of the peacekeeping forc- 
ed: i»r^ = it'-» not surprising that they conclude that they f*ij. (A)subpbint is the 
purpose of peacekeeping mission: Donald J. Puchala, professor of government, 
Uhjiyersjty <tf South ~^arol|na t jri 1983: : The primary purpose of these UN 
missions :: has been to deter the renewed fighting, to gain time for diplomacy, 
PtHcJ_ to discourse ex^Nva I ahp^ especially superpower intervention that could 
lead to. . .escalate to larger wars (578):* 

:.{f&_ *ubp&nt_[s±h?t tHey ar^ not suppose^ to shift parties.: Alan James, 
Professorof International Relations in '83: "But if the parties refuse to move, 
it is not the peacekeepers (^33). :: 

(C) subpoint is failure is the fault of outside dipiomacy: : Indar Rikhye, 
Pressor of political science at Yaje i n -84 i z \ Which takes out their final argu- 
ment on Yeseison and Gaglione which indicates they are becoming other than the 
Ufi)^ _^'The !^lack_of peaceful resolution of conflict has more often been due to 
the failure of diplomacy : outside" , (224) . 

9 K r_ °y • r Y *aw ™ ^ er two oh o ve r v i ew n u m be r tH ree , ex c u s e me , is t h at 
the UN slows proliferation of nuclear weapons. (A) subpoint is that US is key 
*? * I 1 e J * ? A [ I n te r n a t ion a I A torn it En erg y A g eh c y]_ _ D r^ Sfc h ejn ma h a ' 1 ~ o u need 
Sn '85 that to: insure an effective agency, a leadership role by the Unit* i States 
is needed (67). • 



k "As for wider US withdrawal froih the entire UN system, the State 
Department has pointed out;, that the financial loss would constrain UN organ- 
izations drastically to cut back programs, including many regarded as especially 
important; refugee, health, and: technical: programs, for example". 

|M The primary purposes of these UN missies have been to deter renewed 
fighting, to gain time: for dipolmacy, and: to discourage external, and especially 
superpower, intervention that could escalate into jarjjer wars'\ 

,M Ohe of the: most important measures to assure an effective: and credible 
agency enjoying the broad -based confidence so necessary to its effectiveness is 
a strong and continuing leadership role by the United States both within the 
agency and among its principal members". 
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Sf*) } AEA b ®_ h ®f its the US. Robert Keohane, government professor at 
Harvard In Fall of_ '85: "[A]n international regime discouraging proliferation 
has greatly aided American policy. . . " (152)." 

[CJ: subpoint, key to the_ regime: Joseph Nye, professor of government at 
Harvard in Summer of '85: The main norms and practices of this antiprolifer- 
ation regime are found in the NPt, the nuclear nonproliferation treaty, arid the 

IAEA: 

Debra Miller, a political science professor at Columbia says in 1983: that 
The UN itself has also contributed to the articulation of norms against the use 
of nuclear weapons. The reluctance of weaker states to use nuclear weapons in 
local disputs may derive in part from the U. N. 's norm aga ins such an action 
from the perception that sanctions would be employed (136). ■ 

iD) subpoint is that the regime - is ^effective. Leonard Spector from Carne- 
gie Endowment for Peace in 1985. Safeguards probably detect most illegal uses 
of these plants and therefore pose a significant deterrent to proliferation (55). 

(E) subpoint it slows the prbHf rate. Lewis Dunn is from the ACDA in 
October of 84: "Without the NPT, political constraint to the bomb s spread 
wouloLbe undermined. : ." (15) . 

FJhf^^/ subpoint (F) and it says that proliferation is disastrous. Schein- 
man says in '85: "The proliferation of nuclear weapons to more countries /ould 
IQcre^ase prospecti fer their use, risk involving the super powers, and raise 
the possibility of catac|ysmic nuclear war" (1). _..___. L _ 

I'm on their observation number one now. (A) subpoint says definitions, 
that they have the right to be reasonable. First argument here Is we will 
argue that they need to realistically define. And when the overview argues, 
you know that there is a link between the United Nations arid the specialized 
agencies in terms of funding, tha". is realistic. 

They argue_ oniyj General Assembly . First .argument <» parallel to 
ingress. Nov* when LJ?<>S§ress debates and decides that something needs to be 
done they delegate that to art agency which they set up, or a commission which 
th *Y set up, jnd that's a delegation of responsibility. And we argue that 
there s the same delegation within the United Nations . 



: '"The nv*in norms and practices of this regime are found in the NPT and 
in repiunal counterparts such as_ the Treaty of Tlatelolco, which aims to keep 
Latin ^!ca non-nuclear; in the safeguards, rules, and procedures of the 
Intern^ ■ A Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA); and in various UN resolutions". 

,N T\5: UN has also contributed to the articulation of norms against the use 
of nuclear weapons. While the restraint of the superpowers in this area is due 
more to their perception of self-interest than to UN norms, the reluctance of 
weaker states to use nuclear weapons in local disputes may de: ive in part from 
the UN's norm against such an action and from the perception that sanctions 
(e.g., the cutt;ng off of military assistance by ones allies) will be applied 
within the UN context against countries that violate the norm". 

•"Despite certain shortcomings, these safeguards can probably detect most 
illegal uses of these plants arid therefore pose a significant deterrent prolif- 
eration. " 
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They argue from FraScfc In '85. that: talks: about political disputes, First 
argument is why is the affirmative definj^tjbn distinct? Why is that the drily 
definition? Why is the analysis I give abovejnappropriate? . . _ 

They argue that between Worjd War One arid Jforld War Two we still 
belonged W these things. First argument is that a poor analogy between the 
League of Nations and the United Nations, because we argue now that the furid- 
ii j of both is inextricably tied.: 

They argue that beneficial means to be in dries own interest. And that^s 
on observation two, the: f A5 point, where they talk: about the definition of 
be tefit. First argument is who is "one's dwfl interest"? I mean is that your 
interest, or my: interest; and how do you weigh those things? Second' argument 
is we will maintain on balance. That you divy up the costs arid benefits of the 
United States membership In the United Nations and we will conclude: that: we 
win. Third argument is how do you weigh? If they prrve a benefit arid we 
prove a cost f or vice versa I guess would be the case, you know, how would 
we decide who wins? Who is the individual cited in their definition? 

: The (BJ ^ubpoint is from Mr v Reirrian in 1985. He says that we should be 
guided by military security, the integrity of political life and the well being of 
American people. - First argument is what are sub~defiriitioris? That is, what Is 
the integrity of: the American people What is military security? And those 
I h in g s are n ot def ifted , ^an d if y ou ' r e riot: ce rtai ri w h et h e r or ri'oi : t he U . N . h u rt s 
those or Kelps: those, then there can be no assertation of whether or not the 
UN is beneficial or not. 

Second argument is why only: this? Why are these the only three elements 
talt *bbwt_7: ::zV?h>r xin't we talk about z health, z: welfare, ari<i all that? Then 
they would argue that's within their third definition, which only, which iJJus- 
* ~t*ti*k i ™9 P°\ o * **** * t h ey n leed s ubH- deft n i ti ens before yoih can a rgu e j t . Th i rd 
argument is how do you weigh? And that goes back to the on balance criterion 
above. __ 

: I am: on contention number one, (Aj point. They: talk about how conflict 
con trot; the need for conflict con itro_L_ First argument is they do not identify 
third: world _ conflict. : Second argument is::they ::do not identify UN fostered 
conflict, in fact there is no i_ mention of the UN at all in the_ card. A^hicK would 
indicate that Klare ts not really concerned about the UN conflict in particular, 
but, just about :- conflict^ 

Fourth argument is not only peacekeeping. : Which would indicate that we 
will argue that peacekeeping is riot the only [uri intelligible] to peace, nor 
should peace be the only thing that is discussed because that's not what 
Kennan discusses only. 

On the (B) point they talk about how small conflicts i*re the greatest risk. 
First argument is what are the scenarios? I mean, what does this author 
assume about what would be the greatest risk? Second argument is how large 
of a conflict is needed before this Harm arcie? And third, is this fostered by 
the UN? Does this piece of evidence ihd c ite that such things are fostered by 
the United Nations? 

Their contention number two\ (AJ subpoint says that the UN is used to 
blow off steam. Tugweil in '84. First argument is he's from the Heritage 
Foundation, and we would indict him in particular. Atlantic Monthly says in 
January of '86. "We're not here to be some kind of Ph. D: committee giving! 
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e iual time, says Berton Pines, a vice president of the Heritage [Foundation]. 
Our: role is to provide conservative_public-policy makers with arguments to 
bofster our side" (Easterbrook, 72). They reach their conclusion first. 

Second argument is that _debate is a substitute: for war. Elliot Richardson 
is the Representative to the Law of the Sea in 1985. "[T]he long-winded 
debates are c'ten surrogate for war.;:". (Fasulo; yij:: Third argument is the 
war i. over arms. C. Maxwell Stanley, from the Stanley Foundation in '82: 
"In the area of peace and security; the General Assembly provides a neutral 
f o rum who re pa i rt i e i s to a d is p u te ca n i f ig h t w jtfvj word s rather than weapons" 
£105*. Third argument, excuse me; fourth argument js that third world gets 
to vent their aggressions, Seymour ^ Finge^^r sa^s in 'J85 that ''Sometimes, too, 
fiery statements at the UN by Third World countries are a substitute for 
redeeming their pride by going to war when they know going to war would be 
disastrous" (FasHo 65). OK? 

Final argument is that there are no empirical examples. No indication of 
where the UN has fostered this sort of thing, 

On the (B) point they state it equals the seeds for war. Fjrst argument 
is that they have a good track record. A. LeRoy Bennett, cf the University 
of Delaware [n 1584: "[T]he record of the UN in i- conflict ra>c!utibh is surpris- 
ingly encourag.ng. Of more than 150 disputes considered by the Council and 
the Assembly, not more than a dozen remain" (130). 
Second argument, hope thai's enough there. 

On the next argument from Kirkpatrick, they talk about how (unintelligi- 
ble) is extended. First argument is, even If it is prolonged It's better than no 
peacekeeping: _ K. Ver.kata Raman, professor of law at Queens, in 1983 sa> 
*Hat 1 1 j is true that in spfre : situations ... indefinitely extended peacekeep/no 
operations have not served to produce a settlement. But the absence 6: 
peacekeeping would have aggravated the situation much further" (376) . 

Next card is from Yeselson and Gaglione. They argue that they choose 

•„ /J r st J^giijment is -1974 eyideneey arid they better show some empiricals 
since then in the twelve intervening years: Second argument is that the empir- 
ical needs to be the standard. = We -argue that the empirically peacekeeping Is 
good. Third argument is that does not talkiabout the superpowers which means 
t^ey don't wm the Nixon argument above. Fourth argument is that they do not 
show a snowball. That rs Yeselson and Gaglione do not say that these conflicts 
escalate i h to the ty pes of t h i i in g s t he j m p ac ts come of f . 

(C) subpoint they talk about how peacekeeping does: not prevent. , :t 
? r 9^^t t n 's Js bhjy talking about L% r i**l- OK? Arid that's the ; .we; 
evidence again, the indicts cross-apply here. 

T h ar 9 u ® _ that bu ts i d e the U n i ted Natib h s wjojp k . F i r s t argument 
MNF was not peacekeeping it was war. Indar Rikhye, in '84: "The Pres 
thus categorically stated that MNF was helping to train an.; organize the Leba- 
nese army and was needed to: back it in maintaining order because Lebanon 
lacked the forces do so" (235). Meaning we had to put a peacekeeping troop 
back in order to get these things to work. : _ _ 

Second argument is failure justifies UN . Dr. Cannon, from the Board of 
Governors of the UN in 1984: "In the fall of 1982 the- US organized. . .a MNF, 
outside of the UN, for Lebanon. It failed The US should Have learned 
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that the v.'N peacekeeping forces s*n 3 ly international and relatively impar 
tial--a major advantage in seeking to nr solve peacefully" (30) . 

On the lip service argument next from Yeselson and Gaglione. Again 1974 
anJ they need to indicate thaf^ the present would be truly the sarr Raimo 
Vayrynen^_professor of political science, _from the University of Helsinki, in 
1985. Peacekeeping forces are advocated both within and outside the UN. 
Peacekeeping will in the next decade and likely beyond be applied more 
frequently and with greater variety and complexity ( 1 93 ) . 18 

On the (E) subpoint they talk about how there have been success, but its 
not enough. J.G. Ruggie, he's a professor of political scier.ce at Columbia 
1985. "On the whole, peacekeeping has been 5 success story for the United 
Nations as even some of the fie rest critics of the organization are obliged to 
concede" (347). 

Cross - E xami notion : 

Carrie ^renshaw question' ig McGinnis 

Crenshaw: You aj*gutr hai the UN cause a proliferation of nuclear weapons, is 
that correc t? McGinr •.. We argue ^hat the United- Nations-' norms and the 

United Nations' agery i iip to _s low the rate of proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons in the w?rld. _C. -a*naw: Sojthat's (D) subpoint that says it slows the 
prv/i ./erst ion rate?: McGinnis; Right. 

Crnshaw: Does thj& impact Evidence deal with the rate of proliferation or 
does it deal with just whether or not proliferation is bad? McGinnis It talks 
about whether or not prol|fe ration ts bad^ Though we would indicate from the 
(E) point ti.at, (E) point is also impact, which says that a_ fast rate of 

proliferation is r;~ v appropriate for a safe world. Crenshaw: Can I see that 
piece of evidence? McGinnis: Weil, I just gave It all back. Hang on a 
second. Crenshaw' Because I believe qn ycur next sjjbpoint the drily piece of 
evidence that you read was that proUferatic r , in .general is bsd. McGinnis: 
Right. That's the (F) subpoint from Schjeriman. Right^ 

Crenshaw: Could i see tha (E) subpoint? McGinnis: <«;ah, (E) subpemt 
is right here; 

Crenshaw. Why is it that a rate of fast proliferation is - -rs* than a ra'e 
of slow proliferation? McGinnis: »t is the making of the INC argument about 
prolif that more nuclear weapons are not a good thing. And t^at the rnov 
towa rd that has been halted or slowed by the UN. 



: 40 "lt is a sign of ine times that peacekeeping forces are advocated hb*'i 
within and outside the UN framework. For instance, ASEAN has called for 
beekeeping forces for Kampuchea, OAU even sent such forces to CI, i - 
: though they later had to be withdrawn - and the Carter Administration 
proposed the establishment of a UN peacekeeping force to pacify the border 
areas of Iran and Iraq. Obviously, Wiseman is right ti observing that peacek- 
eeping will 'in the next decade, and likely beyond u . applied more frequently 
and with greater variety and complexity than heretofore'." 
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. Cf nshaw: Could you 'ead this piece of evidence for rns again please? 
Mcf. -: Any one in particular? Oh, the (E) subpoint; Lewis DUriri in 84 
say without the NPT, political constraint to the bomb's spread would be 

aridc.-Weined: That's att the card says. Crenshaw: What does that say about 
the rate of the spread ? : McG ; n h is : We argue that were it not for this organ- 
ization, more peopJe would h=sve the bomb. That's all we argue. Crenshaw; 
But, you just argued that tSe rate of proliferation has something to do with 
this argument. McGirinfs: Msybe the words I used were inappropriate then, all 
I'm sayi n g on t his s u bpo int is the - . were i t not for the UN, mo re peop I e would 
have the bomb then do now. .."flat's all I'm claiming Crenshaw: OK. So the 
rate or the-- McGinnis: No,-- Crenshaw: The rate of the-- McGinnis: All 
I need,*- All L need by, not that it's irrelevant, all I'm arguing c*i this 
subooint is t^at fewer people have the bomb, That's all I'm arguing. 

Crenshaw: OK. Why is it thct the United Nations spreads nuclear weap- 
ons? McGinnis: iWhy is it that th^ry spread nuclear weapons? Crenshaw: 
'Cause your link said that-- McGinnis: I don't argue that they do spread 
5 uc ' ea r weapon s . C re n i s h a w > Wa \ t now. OK . iCorrec t me if I'm wrong, but 
didn't you just say that if it were nol for tha United Nations, then less people 
would have the bomb? McGinnis: No Were it not for the United Nations, 
more people would have :4he bomb ± ha r, do now. j argue that-- Cren- 
shaw: OK, I'm sorry^ Correct OK. 

: Crenshaw: Sozthe United Nations promotes the spread of nuclear weapons? 
McGinnis: No. Crenshaw: It decreases the spread of nuclear weaooris? 
McGinnis: Yes. Crenshaw: OK. I'm getting sleepy, obviously. Why is that? 
Through which agency? The International Atomic Energy Agency? McGinnis: 
Two ways. First is the United Nations itseli ^atr the nr-ms against such use. 
Crenshaw: What, the General Ar_y<*mbly? McGinnis: Ri-; ' The norms gener- 
ated in the UN.: And thrsn I a!*o argued that they dH^gate their responsibil- 
ities to enforce that sort of pledge, that norm, to the IAFA and through the 
UN treaty-- Crenshaw: So, the norms evidence talk? -iijout the Min'-ted use of 
the nuclear weapons, does it not? McGinnis: It argu<» - -st true toward 

that-- Crenshaw: It's not obtaining the technology; * ?. aU.jt the use 

of; 



Second Affirmative Constructive: 

Miguel Defco Florida State University 

i _ThJ? L first &ryjev' is on ^n*piricals. (£) subpoint is on balar ve. J 
would first argue that IrAs is a;: cies. The evidence says wl rh you iook at 
iW^ ?s = a :_wli<- : !ft >: as they argued in cross-examiriatiori, it should be wholistic. 
Second argument is vague word: It is not something you can vote for, it does 
not say exactly what is beneficial and certainly you cannot weight exact! what 
they are trlkin^ about. You io net even know what was considered. They 
consider our a irglHrients> = ; L - - 

She says (B) subpoint, no US equals no UN. Che is correct. 
i_. (C) subpoint says agencies would go. That is not true. That evidence 
onfv indicates that we actually left the agencies also. We could still fund the 
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agencies by still being in them. We do not necessarily have to cot off funding 
to the agencies, and I think the Frahck evidence at the top of the case indi- 
cates ; that. -_: 

Overview two, lofty expectations. First argument 4s> I don't think its 
very unreasonable to expect the United Nations to not cause conflict: Certainly 
we can't expect them to stop every conflict, but -you de^jt want them to create 
any of them. Second argument js that peacekeeping has worked its the past, 
k at _ we ^ re c J a - m ^J that it has changed because of venting as I will argue on 
case specifically. 

Third argument is that we are riot dealing -with ^failur^^-We're -hot saying 
that they fail at ajl peace efforts, but that fact that they create conflicts means 
we do not need the United Nations because we will argue that il is riot unique 
to the United Nations. 

_ . Pr . 0,i * ; First arc jment is that the IAEA is an agency. Evidence is from 
Ameri in '82: "Although not a specialised agenr.v, t^e International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous intergo* i agency under the 

aegis of the United Nations" (26) . Second argun it we must obviously 

have the bomb.ot -iere because the evidence that reed that says that the 

f^zl* 3 * these no s to stop the use--you only stop the use of nukes after 
someone has nukes Which indicates that the UN has hot stopped proliferation, 

otherwise, the i ros would riot matter. 

^Third argc ient is that the debates actually - lead_i# prolif. __ Becker writes 
in 1985: v Nu^lear nonrroliferation is not tackled as a security issue but rather 
as another source of "discrimination' between 'haves' and 'have hots' ... . The 
hft result As -that Jhe zJUriiHted Nations debates undermine the status of the NPT 
and become instrumental in legitimizing nuclear weapons proliferation'' (175). 

Fourth argument is that the NPT spreads nuclear weapons capabilities. 

Becker in ^85: "The_NPT will in effect become a treaty for the peaceful uj5_eR_of 
_ nUc J e 3^: e D e r9Y_/i ^riek as = such may be instrumental in promoting the very spread 
of nuclear weapon capability that it was intended to inhibit" (134) 

Fifth answer is that the IAEA promotes nuclear proliferation. Becker in 

'85: 

These deficiencies are particularly alarming because of the 'abrogation 
risk' inherent in the NPT system.... In other words, the IAEA 
system^ arid jDarticuiaHy its : prompt ion a I role, allows a state to 
proceed under the guise of the NPT as far ?s possible with all it's 
plans for _ making nuclear :Weaj>ori* arid, when ready, He rely notify the 
IAEA ai d the_ United Nation Security Counui that it is withdrawing 
f™? the ^treaty;. —(126) zz:.z: 
Sixth argument is that the. experts agree that the IAEA cannot stop prolif. 
Becker in '85, quoting Epstine: "Experts agree, and thr IAEA itself admits, 
that there are limits to the extent to which the agency is able to detect diver- 
sions and to guarantee an effective international response to a non - proliferation 
violation, even when it is detected" (126). 

Criteria of our case. She says you need a realistic standard, and they 
have a funding link but she never indicates that funding would actually be 
stopped, i.e.. this is the same argument she makes as her overview. 

She says number two, Congress equals delegates, and it is the same in the 
UN. But, if Vm a member of the CIA, I am not a member of Congress. And 
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therefore, the OS coo Id still belong to the IAEA, still stop proliferation, arid 
not have to be in the United Nations and stop this venting. 

She then extends that, I can t read my own handwriting. Oh, ]'m sorry, 
she says why i* : Frahefc : cb' , -*»ct? And I would argue that this. You can belong 
in these agencies and thi is empirically true. You can belong in these ageri- 
cies and this is empirically \;ue. Bennett in '84: "Membership in the special- 
ized agencies affiliated with the UN is independent of UN membership. Several 
of the specialized agencies have a membership larger than that of the UN" (75). 
Switzerland belongs to a lot of these specialized agencies arid they are riot 
members oT the United j^atipns. 

She extends that the League is a poor example because there was rib fund- 
ing link. But she never indicates that there was no funding link between the 
League of Nations and these agencies, she merely asserts it. Arid Mr. Frarick 
indicates, that even if we leave the UN, you can still belong to these agencies. 
And that part of the evidence js granted: 

Beneficial. She says, for whose benefit? Should balance. Of course, I 

would agree. She says, number three r how do you weigh? I would say you 
give articulate e|qquent reasons why your argument outweighs. 

(B) subpomt, US national interests: Kennan in '85. She says what are 
s ubdefinition s? I_ tn mk we prov icJe t h e s u b d ef in it ions on contention one, 
wh\*n we indicate that military security is in our benefit: Number two, I would 
a r 9 u * >_ I s * n J * _° "t we i gti s everyth, rig els e , becaus e i f we are not militarily 
secure and our country's involved in a war, or should have a nuclear catastro- 
phe, then surely We caririot ha^ well-biing. 

She says nw&ber two, why not the others? As I srgcied above this 
outweighs. She ; says ; u m^r th ree how do you weigh? Not to be cynical or 
anything but you . -3 scales and when you weigh me, I'm a bit ^eavy: (taagh- 
ter) Pudgy. — 

Contention one. (A) subpoint, you need conflict control: She says this 
do** not say UN fosters. Of course not. But it is true that if the UN leads 
tt' conflict, this evidence indicates you don't want that, because that would lead 
t: catastrophe: ...... 

She says number two, peacekeeping is not the only thing. Fine. 
She says ( B ) sub. O ri our f 3 ) sub pom t we a rg ue s ma 1 1 wa rs ^ re the 
greatest threat. She says what are the scenarios? I think Mr. Nixon gives 
you excellent scenarios: He says we'll get sucked in; we'lj get dragged in. 
She JP'V^ number two, how large do they have to ^p? Clearly, the evidence 
Indk:*: *?< > * ten you have these small wars you haVv- this politico _ fqr^ escalation 
anH ' ■' • ••?tf»H ask you to vote for that, at least the evidence at top says you 
dor* .>■;■.,: ,?[ this conflict out there. Tha* is the Klare evidence. 

Siirr ;ays number three, does not i ay UN . 'ou knoyi 1 , so what? We are 
arguing by links here. And this contention is nbrjly establishing the criteria 
by which you weight contention number two. And that Is where the links are. 

Contention number two: Tugwell evidence there ir 'b4 savs the sa'ety 
valve theory has been turned on its head. She says Heritage Foundation. 
First argument is, who the hell, who the heck, is the Atlantic Monthly? How 
come tf^^i^eats the Heritage Fondation? She doesn't even read a source. 

Second argument js that evidence does not say they reach their opinions 
first. She merely asserts that. Third argument Is she should just prove them 
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wrong: If he is so incorrect then just say why they are wrbhg^ She says^ 
riumbf! two, that they empirically prevented wars; Obviously not true. It is 
empir..:jlly false because we have wars all the time. And you have all this 
debate out there and they still go to war. Means at least venting does not lead 
to peace. Not that it necessarily leads to war, i>ut it does hot lead to peace. 

She says that they get to vent. : But,: I want to extend the: evidence there 
in the case that the safety valve has ^ been turned on its head. So that venting 
is actually bad. Her last argument is no empirics. But the evidence down 
there that we read later on in the case, that the Arab-ls>aeli conflict is fueled 
by the United Nations. 

(3) subpoint, venting--sow the seeds of war. i She says that they have 
conflict resolution, but I would argue that they still cause conflicts, and that is 
not what you want. Kirkpatrick. She says it is better than nothing. But the 
UN is not scng to get peacekeeping as I will argue below. 74. She says 
show ernpiri^ai example. I would argue that the problem is still arbund £ World 
Press Review in December of '85: "Never before has the UN been so divorced 
from its functions of preserving pears, settling Ljnterhatibhal^ disputes, protect- 
ing human rights, and creating an a osphere of dialogue instead of vitupera- 
tion H (Sethi 39). 

::: .^Second argument, she says you need empirical standard. I got that 
above. She says three, no superpowers, do not show snowball. And this is 
the Nixon evidence that indicates when you have these conflicts, you have this 
potential for getting sucked in: 

.i _i (C) subpoint, venting precludes. She says that it is only Israel, anV th*t 
it is_ TugwelL _No, the evidence indicates in the whole Middle East^ nbl -Jv*t 
! s r?e!: -^izShe says- MNF equals war and this is all her peacekeeping stuP. 
Please group. First argument is: the UN would not have done better L _ Nelson 
!?5> -To^ assert that the JflNF role had been transformed from peacekeeping 
to enforcement is not to say that it failed p*r se, not emphatically, that a UN 
f b r ce would h ay a b een mb re s uccessf ui i h it he s ame c i rc u m s ta n ce . . , " ( 82 j _.: 
::::: Number two, they: don't want the UN there: Cuellar in '84: "But the 
difficulty is that some of frnese concerned don't wa,.t to have the Ur.tted Nations 
involved in theMddle Eas* problem: They object to the United Nations pres- 
ence" (^ajJhap_18). _ __ _ - - - 

Number three, they will not go to the Middle East. That is the evidence 
from Tugwell tr r», indicating only the US can do it. 

Number fc*. : is, that there will be no more peacekeeping in the future 
because we've had the non-UN peacekeeping. Cuellar in '84: "Op two occa- 
sions Multirtational forces were set \ p by the US which is rea'Jy tantamount to 
telling the UN that we don't trus >ou to handle difficult matters . With that 
background, it seems thatuthe. mspr powers might be unwilling to support UN 
peacekeeping operations" (Gauhar %4-)_.- z -_ z ------- 

Number five, thank you, . soldiers are dying a~d :l *r**fore, no one will 
contribute soldiers to it. Cuellar in '84: "The growing reluctance of members 
countries to provide troops unless they have some guarantee that the troops 
will be p rotected . It is not develop in g cou ntr ies who ask for such g u ara ntees , 
it is the developed countries who insist on jt: For instance, the Netherlands 
and Norway are hesitant to continue providing troops to the United Nation' s 
UNIFL. The Netherlands have told me very frankly that they are prepared to 
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ex te nd t het r p res ence in Lebanon for t h ree mo-e months but not beyond' 1 
(Gauhar 16). You need the t).S; in there because heck we're reaily, you know 

ready to shoot at them. - -_ ---------- 

: (E) subpoint is granted which means you have nc_reason to: This peacek- 
eeping stuff will come down to uniqueness. If the US can go in there, and at 
least shoot back and guarantee that people want them to be soldiers, and you 
can get all this conflict resolution outside the United Nations, that Yeselson 
card in 74 is granted, that says you go bilateral because you don't want to 
increase tensions, then the UN is hot unique to get the peace. 



Cross 'Examination: 

Molly McClnnls questioning De/ao 

McGinnis: Are there any Peac^keepirg forr.es jri Operation right now? 
Delao: Yes, there are. McG>nni$: Yes, rhere are. How many? Delao: Two. 
McGinnis: Two? Delao: That's a guess. McGinnis: No, I'm asking you a 
question. Delao: Well, you seem to know the answer. McGinnis: Oh. Actu- 
ally, not, that's Paul. Delao: Well, we'll take two. McGinnis: Any idea 
where these unnumbered peacekeeping mission? r/vght be?: Dek-o: UNlFL is one 
of them: McGinnis: UNIFL is one Or them. OK. And it's not working? is 
conflict there? Delao: I don't remember making that argument. McGinnis: 
Now wait a n, te. Delao: I'd love to make that argument. I probabl will. 
^j^s: jjj argue; they extend the cbnf iict, they ' institutionalize the 
cc flict, they still cause conflict, all that: Delao: Now that's the venting in 
the General Assembly. : 

McGinnis: Now watt a minute, the Kirkpatrick evidence says that UN 
involvement equals extension of the conflict. Delao: In the General Assembly. 
McGinnis: in ..the GeneraJ: Assembly onty, right? :So there's no extension of the 
conflict on the battlefield? Delao: Not at. Right, not in that evidence. 
McGinnis: Not in that evidence. Anywhere in 2AC? Deiao: Nope: McGinnis: 
No w k » r * i ri 2 AC? Del acn z We're not $*y jri*? peace k eepf ri g i s bao>, we re : j us t 
f are going to argue we* re going to get it more effectively: McGin- 

v scurids iSbod. Z1 _ : 

Is there conflict: right now? Delao: i That's a vague question. 
: _ _ G K , ,_ i n _ terms _ • f t h e^ deft i i t ion con f ! i ct used t h i 1 AC , \ s the re 
c .tow? Delao: in the world, yr. , the»-e is, McGinnis l jOK. So, why 

f> Jj-jL _ *h * *_ u P®_ r P° we rs b » ee ■ su c I te d irito tH i e h or to rs <>f Rjcha r d N \ x o iv s 
scenario's? iDelao: Luckily, we Jon't all get sucked into every: single conflict. 
rv-cG I n n is : Oh t _ so bn]y a few co ri if J i cts db t h ey $e sucked i h to? Any pbs s i b i I - 
jty of where that might be? Delao: That just shows that it is not in our 
interest. A ri d i t doe th't h 2 • e to h appen e ve ry time, but _s i rice the re _rs _ a 
potential, certainly it is not in our interest. An* it doesn't have to happen 
every time, but since there is a potential, certainly it js riot |ri bur interest to 
want to risk that. McGinnis: OK. If it is in our interest to have MNF, or 
non-U . S . peacekeeping forces, why haven't we serit them everywhere iii the 
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world where there is conflict? Delao: The last few times peacekeeping forces 
were used were outside the UN. The last time they were-- 

McGinnis: GK: In areas where there are >to UN peacekeeping forces or 

no non-UN peacekeeping forces, why hasn't the US, like; potter, up and done 
somethmg about It? Deiao: Peace keeping forces ai e not used all of the time. 
1 only time tha* they have generally been used is when you had a more seri- 
t?:..M conflict : Sts not like everyone ases them-- McGinnis: A more serious 
".orifiiLt? Deiao: Not using then is riot necessarily a failure. it only means 
that--: 

McGinnis: i&xcuse - me, - What's the difference between a more serioti 

conflict where there would be pt see keeping forces and a small conflict which is 
the greatest risk that Nixon ta"'s about? Delao: Oh, OK. The one Nixon is 
talking about is when you have allies, like superpowers and therefore you have 
to get involved. I mean when Isreal fights somebody, like in the 73 war— 
McGinnis: OK, so now lsrea^ is something that Nixon would talk about, right? 
Delao: That is cer^tain]y_s6metHing. 

McGinnis: Are there peace keeping forces from the UN now in the area of 
Israel? Delao: Not in Israel . McGinnis : In the area of lsr<-!? Delao: There 
is UNJFL. McGinnis: There is UNIFf Would Mr. Nixon s*y te that that peace 
keeping, or that conflict, that area of conflict, would be enough to worry about 
sucking us in? Delao; Yup. McGinnis: Why haven't we been sucked in? 
Delao: Because there is a peace keeping force there. 

McGinnis: That works? Delao: Well when you make that argument, I assure 
you we will have lots of responses. McGinnis: Now wait a minute, your crite- 
rion is that we shouldn't get sucked in and you just said that peace keeping 
forces-- Delao: I didn't say it works, I said there is one there. McGinnis: 
But, they a.-en't sucking us in, right? Deiao: Not the peace keeping forces, 
peace keeping forces-- McGinnis: Mas the area sucked us in superpower? 
Deiao: Obviously, not. McGinnis: GK. 



Second Negative Constructive? 

Paul Benson, Macalester College 

Lofty expectations, it gets big, contention two. i-bfty expectation is 
overview number two. The criteria M up by the 2AC is if you can do it 
outside the UN better, then you J ?1 firmatjve^ And what we will argue is, 
ne will have to prove i.e. solves ' U 'his indicating that outside the UN is 
better. We will contend that UN ; thing that you've got arid it's the 

only empirical examples of solving fo/ r . re, 

_Please go to his first argument on softy expectations. He says it* riot 
unreasonable to *ay that they don't; you kr.cw, for them not to cause it Of 
course, number one, I will argu** they do not cause the wars, [ mean the waFS 
happen with or without the United Nations. And no where does he indicate 
that a war would happer, because the UN existed. 

Second argument is it prevents wars. This is from the World Press 

Review in '85: It would be unjust to consider only the organization's failures. 
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How can we count the number of wars that> thanks to the UN did not break oat 
because of the Security Council [ (Ba I _&,__!)_.- 

Next argument is that they^ decrease ^tension ; __ Ronald Falkner who's a 
professor of poMtical science at Terinesjee Tech m 83^ Its record ih view of 
the tremendous tension reductions in the world.has been a good one: The 
United N a it i oh s^ has s e r ve d w i t h rem ark ab I e e f fee t i v eness a s a mechanism for 
reuueing friction arising out of the process of change (490) . ir 

Next argument is it controls violence. jndar Rikhye professor of political 

science at Yale rn '74: No one who has carefully studied the performance of 
these peacekeeping forces in a role closely dictated and contrqljed by the 
General Assembly arrd Security Council lightly dismisses that any of them has 
made a contribution to the overall control pf violence. 11 
I will indicate that these peacekeeping forces are good. 

His second argument is that, you know, it has worked, but it has c^ianjied 
now. And I'll indicate below that, you know, even today it's doing some neat 
stu:r. 

His third argument is it does not deal with failure. Of course, number 
one on balance we would indicate that they are beneficial . Arid you wilt answer 
yes to the resolution. And what we are arguing here is, and the evidence 
above talks about from the World Press Review, is that, vcu know you can t 
even count the number of wars that have been prevented because of the UN- 

Second argument is he drops that the failures are the fault of outside 
forces. Indicating that the failuires are not the fault of the UN, it's because 
of outside areas. 

. :L " warrt to >i extend Jiere oh lofty expectations. Argument number one is, 
you should: not blame them for no conflict resolution: Raman, who was previ- 
ously :^ u ^lLfi«di J 0 "B3[: "There is> consequently, little justification in blaming 
peacekeeping for a failure to reach a solution in a conflict" (376): It was 
never their : responsibility. z 

Next argument is if they want to fight, they will: This is from Connor 
Q3t L*J1 wHo is a U N z secreta f y 4ri 1j985k : ■- " I In cas e s w h ere : b ot h pa rt ie s a re 
prepared to go to the bitter end- -as, for example, in the Falklands- -there is no 
r?f L _ ro !.?_ J°!l * b e _ y R"J 1 9 > . I In d i ca t i ng , you k _ri i ow, if J ran andlFacjhate each 
other chat much nobody is going to stop them *rom shooting each other: 

_ M _ ' G aee d f _ Jl> ~ e _ PT® ^19 ' 9^ * lr* Mo/ijte of Paris, r u mi in atj ng on t he U N fou r 
decades a*ter the signing of its charter, observes [dune 26]; ^it would be 
unjust to consider only the brgirijza^jori^s failures. . ^Hbw ca we count the 
wars that, thanks to the U.N. , did not break out? Security Council meetings, 
however virulent, have the effect of a_ safety valve 

: ""Its record, Ln vie '_of the tremendous tensions in the world ha been a 
good one. . . . In 1981 , ^Secretary General Kurt Wa[dheimJ observed that the 
..nlted Nations had served with remarkable effectiveness as a mechanism for 
reducing friction arising out of the process of change/ _ 

11 "No one who has carefully studied the performance of these international 
peacekeeping forces in a role closely dicated arid controlled by the !_ mandate that 
they have been given by the Security .ouncil or General Assembly can lightly 
dismiss the contribution that any of them ha? made to the control of violence." 
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Next argument is if the UN wants,: you know it they want peace, the UN 

provides it, indicating beneficiality . Abba Ebari^ the Fpreigh Minister from Isra- 
«r Jh 'Gp: When the belligerents desire to formalize a measure of stability and 
mutuaJ restraint, the availability of UN symbols and myth helps them to create 
periods and areas of restraint and then stop the conflict (45) . 14 
. Final argument here is you cannot expect them to solve alh confHcts. 
Edward Luck in '85: "The United &rt'i?_<i obviously cannot r age all conflicts 
and resolve all disputes succf ? ?;ny (149). Impact of this a ment indicates, 
Y ou that you can't expscr them to do everything gre* but man in the 

stuff -■:■/ c;.? it's fantastic. 

]i :*r* examples here, and .I'm going to give yo n of them. 

(^>^!/ v;.,Tt_ are past examples. And he's going to say are itv the 

P'l!S* i : L ; >.'_the3r jibn ! _t: apply ^ But I wHi give you : e* ample* ^ iere the superpow- 
ers have been prevented from get* ng involved in cor. f Met And I I contend 
tnSt Lf.t_h_*le thmgs -hadn't happened, you may not even have a today 

First example is: the Congo. And this is from Inoar Rifch ye, professor of 
P?Jj*!^'..*9'®D9® ' n a rgues I nterriatibnal peacekeepi ng not on ! y survived 

the ci*Herige but established beyond any doubt that, without its involvement, 
the Congo would have ceased to survive as a unified nation *nd could easily 
have become a battle-ground of superpower warfare (89). 18 

Next A^l^ent is it just^fieYpverall peacekeeping, Rikhye again, this time 
in '74: The part of the UN in the Congo played deserves its rightful recogni- 
tion and can clearly be defined as justification for the UN's overall conflict 
resolution policy (91). 14 

I n d I - ^tes j [us it i f i ca it i on o h a bjg b a s is . 

Next argument is \t prevented superpower confrontation, arid I mean that's 
the evidence that's a~bove_._ 

: l I'll give you the next empirical example of the Cuban Missile crisis. 
Connor O'Briah continues. The Cuban missile crisis suggests that the world 
might have been more unsafe if it weren't for the UN's repertoire of tricks 
(18)" 



l *"But it remains true when the belligerents desired to formalize a measure 
of stability and mutual restraint, the availability of suitable UN symbols and 
myths helps them to create periods arid areas of restraints in what would other- 
wise have been an uncontrolled conflict." 

i ''' International peacekeeping riot only rvived the r snge but escab- 
Nshed^ beyond any doubt that, wihout its ..v* 'vemex.t, tf ;ongo would have 
ceased to survive as a unified nation and cc i *.sily have : ome a battle- 
orb uhd of economic and ideological warfare. ' 

li "The part that ONCU (United Nation ? ' or-o Operation) played in this 
deserves its rightful recognition --and can cle^ily be regarded as a justification 
for the United Nation's overall conflict control policy of combining military oper- 
ations with political and conciliatory efforts." 

: l7 "More than any other episode in the U.N.'s history, tM< Cuban missile 
crisis suggests that the world might have been more unsafe if it weren't for the 
UN's unimpressive repertoire of tricks." 
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Next _ arguments :is essential role by the UN: Brian Urquhart, Social and 
I^.^.^Il Affairs , jn '81: The UN played an essential role in the Cuban Missile 
Crisis in '62 , not only providing a forum where both sides could expound their 
positions publicly, but also \r> suggesting, steps could be taken to deescalate 
the crisis (9). 19 

Rrial argii.ve t -i Yom Kippur War. Sir Anthony Parson in '83. He's a 
U . K. ,.r.^h-j«^ '.. v . "At the end of the Yom Kippur War of October 1973, there 

was a * r >> ^ 6{ ^he most appalling danger to global peace the world 

came close: to £ ^ ^ked confrontation between the superpowers oh a battlefield. 
Neither side cou i find a way to climb down. At the last moment, they used 
the Security Council of the United Nations as a ladder from which to dismount 
their high horses" (106-7). I'm telling you, in the Yom Kippur war, we might 
not even have today if it were notifor the UN. 

PA® a JA _9°_ _ n °w on to *he ( B ) s u i bpoi h t , w h i ch will in d\ ca te , you know, 

current examples. Cyprus is the first one: UN Chronicle in '85: "The Secre- 
tary General said the continued presence of UNFICYP remained indispensable in 
helping to maintain: the calm on the island. . (33) . 

Next argument is in terms of the Middle East, in UNTSO. This is from 
Indar: Rikhye, professor of political science, previously qualified: "Similarly, 
UNTSC continues to perform an important role in the Middle East. It keeps the 
Security Council informed of incidents and other developments that threaten 
peace" (1983,9). -_- - ---- 

Next argument is Pakistan^ It keeps the peace today: Rikhye again: 
Uhm, this is, oh excuse me. SM'9l iHarris^ [H^ in 
-83: The UN effort in Pakistan has come close to successful collusion, end has 
been successful in regard to the Soviet withdrawal from Pakistan (4) ^ 

Next argument is UNDOF, that's the Golan Heights Forc« And this is 
from Rikhye again: The situation remained unchanged in the r ~*i an Heights, 
where calm continues to prevail. Thus UNDOF continues to pky a useful role 
between Israel and its remaining, you know, Arab problem (62). 20 

Next argument is UNIFL. UN Chronicle in 85: In spite of the difficult 
conditions in southern Lebanon, UNI FL's presence con ti hues to bf ^cessary 



l x, "T^e : United Nations played an essential role in the Cuban Miss ,e Crisis 
in 62, not only providing a forum where both sides could ex pour ii. t/ieir posi- 
tions publicly, but alsc in suggesting, through letters from Secret >. , £ '•» ■eral U 
Thant to Chairman Kruschev and President Kennedy, steps that rr„J- H. f *keri 
simultaheousfy by both sides to oe-escalate the crisis;" 

_ -'"Second, j critical, interrelated issues remain to be settled, no> i , » 
*L m f_f r aJi?§;L^ r _z?oviet force withdrawals anc for the phase out of PaP ~J 
to the resistance, as well as, the precise orchestration of these two proce< . . 
WucH_ tbj*h"e i: Mpj^is^ of the American officials, however, the UN effort is now 
moving tantali2!ngjy close to a successful conclusion: Some of the more optimis- 
tic_ Pa|<.i_stani a^t* Soviet sources say that implementation of the agreement could 
conceivably begin in ea r 'y 1984:" 

,,M The situation remains unchanged along the Golan Heights where calm 

continues to prevail. Thus UNDOF continues to play a useful role b etwee 
Ijrael and its remaining serious arab antagonists." 
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and constitutes an important fsctof in the stability in the international commit- 
ment to upholding Lebanon's independence, sovereignty, and territorial integri- 
ty zill.-z* 1 I think I take all of that out. Man, the empiricals are with the 
negative. 

Please go to contention two. He argues who's the Atlantic Monthly? 
Well, I'll argue the Atlantic Monthly is not an unbiased source that reaches its 
conclusions beforehairid^ And \ mean if you want to call for the evidence at the 
end of :the round, that is what the evidence does indicate. They reach their 
conclusions, tJierv go <>ff an^ research it. z 

V\\ argue next argument ts, that you know, the Heritage Foundation is 
b \ %\ 9* " V a mind I es s 6 rgan izatj on . wil H am Ch a r les Maynes, Editor of Forelg h 
Policy in '85: "[T]:he Heritage Foundation has devoted so much of its budg- 
et to what seems to outsiders as a mindless assault on the United Nations" 



Next a rgument _js, remembe^ these guys? These a re the ^uys: ^who : said 
fluoridation of: water was a communist plot. (laughter) I mean empirically, 
give me a break here. 

His second argument is, you know, empirically takes out. debate, substi- 
t u te s f b r wa r . Wh e re are the em p i H c a I s 7_ _ _K e doesn't m d i ~a t e t hem. And he 
drops the Richman evi-- I think it's Richman evidence, that indicates, you 
know debates do substitute. 

The third argument he says safety is turned^ but ajj he does is say, you 
know, extend. I mean our arguments from the Stanley Foundation in 85 beat 
this. 

His next argument, you know, he drops the fourth subpoirit that says ihe 
Third World gets to vent their aggression, that's the Finger evidence and he 
grants it^ He says, you know, we say no empiricals, he says it fuels conflict. 
No. I mean we argue here that the empiricals rest with the negative. And I 
think that our evidence pulls through. He does ho extension here, all he does 
is repeat. 

Please go now_on to where he argues causes conflict. I will argue, no it 
stops. And V give empiricals. He says they do not keep the peace. That is 
wrong, he drops the Raman evidence that indicates even if its prolonged it's 
better that you have the peace keeping forces there. 

Now on Yeselson and Gaglione: It's 74, the above evidence takes out 
anyway. z—z:-:z~: _: :: 

On empirical standards, he Mys above. j'jj say above. He says Nixon 
t a k es ou t s uperpowe r s an d no s n o wba M B ut he d rop s t h o a ri s v? <* r s . 

Only Israel is :ihe next argument Molly makes, and He says it's or> tha 
whole m the Midjle East. Boloney: It's only Middle East, and I give other 
exampies . 

He then i_argues z*h3t :i there a>e thes^ better ways to do it. Of course 

number one, only Middle East. Number two, drops Vayrynen evidence says we 



21 "In spite of th e difficult cond it ions in south e rn Leb anon, U NIFL's pres- 
ence continued to be necessary and constituted an important factor of stability 
in an international commitment to upholding Lebanon's independence, sovereign- 
ty, and territorial integrity." 



(237). 
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will use it in .^ture. Number three, drops the MNF evidence that says it 

wasn't: even a peacekeeping force, it was a war: 

Next argument is that by-passing the UN is bad. Houghton and Trinka, 
Center for the Study of Foreign Affairs in 84: The UN has acquired a great 
^Hl.oi_expert[*B 1 i»^tte _fjeW ;z To icreate a non-UN organization for the same 
purpose derogates the prestige oi the UN and thus weakens the overall peacek- 
eeping process of the world (79). 52 

Next argument is it prevents superpower confrontation. Houghton arid 
Trinka again. "[T]he establishment of riori »,»N peacekeep.ng fo xe, z/ith US 
participation. . .is unacceptable to the Soviet br.icn, even if it is done under the 
banner of a peacekeeping force. A response by the USSR can be expected, 
thus creating the risk of a new direct confrontation" (95): 

YdU know, those hbri-U>! forces are nasty stctf. 



Cross - Examination : 

Miguel Delao questioning Be r son 

:: Delao: Can I have the last two cards? Benson: iSu>e._ DeSao: That's a 
really interesting last card. Paul, I get crucified in cross-ex because I say, 
you know, when you have conflict and it will escalate and everybody will <fie\ 
Jh>t last card says that: when you go outside i u ' UN; the Soviets will nuke us 
or something to that extent, and we've had tv,.: outside the UN^ when didthey 
nuke us? Benson: Well, no, no, rip, see like the MNF and the MFO, I mean, 
we're not spying it - .finitely us going to happen -Delao: Well, what's the 
potential for >t? (laughter) Benso.i: Well, ! nnean you argue. If you're 
going tc contend potential j will contend that there is a greater possibMjty of 
this happening here. Delao: Why? Benson: Because UN forces do not 
include *r v. ^superpowers or any members of the Security Council. Nbh-UN 
forces- Delao: They never do? Bensor: uh? Delao: They never dc? 
Benson: Not currently. I mean, if you want to bring that up I've got the 
chart, 

Delao: j thought the Cyprus forces had US people there, Benson: They 
did in the past, but they were withdrawn. D?lao: They don't now? Benson. 
No. Delao: Can you prove it? Benson: Well, I mean the US is continuing to 
*4PP? r *_l* _vi_a ■* politicaj stuff ^ind that, but our troops aren't over there. 

And \ mean we a mit our troops to these non-UN peacekeeping forces. We 
have to, that's the only way they can function i. 

Delao: Ca'- you name me the wars we stopped? Benson: The wars we 
stopped? Ybm ~~ _ D f lab : Yb t* want me to show you the wars Wi causer! 
Benson: Huh? Delao: Yen want me to show the wars we caused. Bensori 



* 2 "The UN has ac quired a gre a t de al of expertise in the field. To c r eat e 
a non-UN organization for the same parpose derogates from the prestige of the 
UN and tnus weakens an institution wiich the world looks upon as a major 
instrument for maintaining peace." 
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Well, I'd say this is a Jittle late-- Delao: I'm referring to the World Press 
Review card that just says don't just consider the failures-- Benson: OK. 
OX^ Yom Kippur prevents superpower conflict: Delao: be you're going to 
refer to all the ^empirics then in 2NC, right? Benson: Oh no, I'll contend 
that all the empiricals that are going on now which I will claim as independent 
benefits ta UN peace keeping. : 

:: Delao: j thinlc you have a really good argument here that--:: Benson: 
Well, thank you. Delao: Well, let me tell you which one--. Benson: I think 
it's a good argument. Delao: You may be wrong: Well, I think they are all 
good. 

Delao: You say it's reasonable that you should not have lofty expecta- 
tions. Now si I the eyidenc^^yoLr read says that you should not expect them to 
stop every war, right? Benson: I agree with you: Delao: Tha. s an 
u ih r e asop a b le e ^ p ec t a tip h But , is i t u h^reasb na bj e f or t h e a f f irmati ve to say 
that the C:N should not contribute? Is that unreasonable? . Benson: Should 
not contribute to conflicts? Delao: Exactly. Benson: Well, I mean that 
depends, like, :what your, ^ou know,: what empiricals you bring up and whether 
or h St I can turn them (I jm ghter) De I ab : Wh i et her we w i rv : t h e;h or not , is 
that an unreasonable standard? Benson: Well, I mean I don't think, you 
K n ° w ' !_' m not g°ing to cj ran t you t h at p rem i se at al I bee a u s e I wqu id co ri tei rid 
that the wars would with or without the UN and for you to hypothesize that 
seme how the UN caused this to ihc^eriehtally increase this much, I think that's 
boloney. Delao: That's: if you win your argument. _ If the iJN concributes:-- 
Benson: Even if I don't I think it makes sehse^ __Delab: Jf the UN c^orvtrib- 
utes to it, why is St unreasonable to expect them to not contribute? Bensoni 
You just lost me. Why is it Unreasonable to expect them hot to ^ cbriti ibute? 
They don't--: Delao: See, you're assuming you: win your argument.: j am 
saying-- Benson: I don't plan oh losing it. (laughter) Delao: I want to 
krib»v if, I dbnit care who wins it. why is it unreasonable to not want them to 
contribute to it? This is your fourth chance to answer this. Benson: Oh, so 
you mean that the UN would actually like, cause core people to get involved. 
Is that what you're asking? Delao: Why is that unreasonable? Benson: You 
can bring up stuff that says _!-lke\ It brings in like eight other countries getting 
involved, well then yeah, I would say that the UN isn't beneficial in that 
instance. Delao: OK. 



First Negative Rebattai 



Molly McGinnls, Macaiester 

His first answer: on the overview, s*-ys that my evidence talks about the 
U_N a *j a_ wh b) e , t h e j^ef ore- it^s qb v ic ill sly not talking a b o u t what the af f i rm a t i v e is 
talking about. First argument, they contradicted this definition: Now that 
mean s h [s defjn i tib h is d iff ereh t f rbm mi n e , b u t I'm ar<^ u i ng that that highlights 
^hat there is no definite definition of what is and what is not the UN; Why is 
HI !Y_ n l° r. 1 1? * ppropriate wh en h e : s ays the : word s UN in h is pi ece of ev i dence 
and concludes that on balance, it s beneficial to the United States? And he 
needs to show that the assumptions my author, why those are different than 
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his . And he : has to highlight those distinctions before there can be any 
concrete definitions of ON. 

Second: argument: is that the money is inextricably tied. : And [ this cross- 
app's I back to the (C) point. Nicholos Piatt, from the Bureau^ of: International 
Affairs, : DOS, 1982: : "The subsidiary : UN bodies arid the spec iaN zed ^agencies 
are another component of the UN, and their activities in fact consume the jnajor 
portion bf UN mbrieys: arid personrier': (13J. : UNA Publication, : Financing the 
UN says in March of '84: "Also included in i the regular budget of the UN are 
the expenditures of:the specialized agencies" (Fbrmuth 2). We get to talk 
about all of them. OK. 

Third subpoint is that, on balance the UN is good forjus. Frank Churnch £ 
who was a former congressional delegate to the UN in 1985. : "[l]n our world 
an d_ irt t h ese: times, such an b rg a n i z a t i o n need s i<y fun etion , a rid prye Wo u I d_ ft ope 
that it might grow more effective: over the course of time.: On balance, the: UN 
is f a r mo re of a i : p > [ u s f b r t h e wo rid : tha n a m mu s " fFa lsuJo = 1 1 A ) . : OK. WhJ i c h 
would indicate that no matter what else happens in the round, this author says, 
you knbw> vote riegati *e. Arid there is rib same, bri balance evidence by the 
affirmative. 

! ' rij on ob servation r\u mbef on e on jGas e now . z He a r g u es r i g h t to d ef i rie^ 
He argues there is no evidence that money can be cut. I talk about that on 
the by er v i ew . He argues t ha it z a jmembe r of the CJ A j s riot a ^e"lbe r of 
Congress:. Firs 4, argument is that it does not indicate that we should not add 
those folks = intb our calculus. You know, rrid that's the same money argument I 
made on the overview side. 

He a r g u es tri a t ^we bel orig to t h e a geri c i es w i t h bu t . F i r s t a rg u me n t i s t hat 

is arbitrary. And that's a cross-appjication of the definitional muddle that we 
ta Ik a bout on t he top of o v e r y i ie w ri u m b e r bri e ^ 

On between World War One and World War Two, the League of Nations. He 
says ^ J j prov i d e ri b e v i de rice . You know he n eed s to i n d i c a te t h e re is a 
distinction, because j arguenow funding is inextrl -^bly linked. 

He argues that beneficial is in ones own interest. This is observation 

number two. : I argue, you know,: he agrees that we need to argue on balance, 
which means I win the Church evidence I just read. And I don't know how you 
weight those sorts of things. : He says eloquence. You know. 

Ori bbsorvation number two,(B) point, he says national interest: OK, he 
says it outweighs anything,: and this is only military security. OK, and so he 
indicates that its bur military security, which we will win on case:: But, he 
does not indicate thc_t the other things are ribt : as important. . -And pertainjy 
Kcnnan does not make those distinctions as well, and he's arbitrarily inserted 
those: distinctions . : z :.: j: : : : :_:: :z 

Underview on this contention. First argument is that we_should^ not 
contribute to conflict. That is 2AC's question i to Paul in :erosHs-ex. iSecqnd 
argument is that there is no a' r:> *"native contention that peace keeping J s bad, 
merely that it doesn't work. Arid remember we talk about tiiat aft^fi2AC cross - 
ex. He says that we will not contend that peace keeping exascerbates the 
conflict. OK, only that the General AsMmbly ^xascerbajkes^ Third 
argument is only if OA debate spurred conflicts are uncontrolled is there a 
problem. And there is no indication that any of these are uncontrolled. 
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: J^ n *enti^ argument is that there are no 

empiricals, no indication why we need to fear this at all. Second argument is 
the re i s jk> rea son f o r a n m crea s e m fear especially when we win t ha it we use 
peace: keeping.: Final argument : is that Nixon has no scenario. I mea ri we 
talked aboiit this in cross -ex arid he can't indicate when Nixon would indeed be 
true. : . 

^1:1..} aWi®S ^roljf. first argument on Atomic Agency, L win the funding link 
below, i Second argument is equal to: ON because I argue the UN. deserves the 
credit for what ^they sp]ojTsqre^ S^a the jAEA and NPT. 

::::^ His second argument talks about the norms; Now he does not address the 
^lU® r fYjderice ^ that J read -that ^$ that the norms themselves mean we: don't 
have proliferation of nuclear weapons. That's independent of the specialized 
agencies arid that's the l^UN z in L ahcj of jtsejf. = Second argument is jtHat there is 
no harm given to a mere holding of the weapons. OK. They are not used. 

_ _ J_ nir ^ a T9u^e^ the United 

Nations. iThis comes from Daniel Poneman :from the Center for Science in 
yaryard, 19K3. ."As lore and fore countpjes become technologically able to 
produce nuclear weapons, that norm will become the main obstacle to. nuclear 
weapons Proliferation " (31 ). 

He argues that Becker, and debate equals prolif. First: argument is who 
!* .J^T.i. ^® c ^®^__ AM his evidence comes fr om this mari^ and we argue from 
authorities, that [ give the qualifications for, that conclude you should vote 
negative. Second ar^gumerit is that ybu can't ; ha ve^ a -treaty .without this 
dhcrimlriation. Joseph: Goldblattf rom SfPRf says in 1985 that "A non-prolifera- 
tion treaty riot containing a distinction i_ between riuclear = haves arid -have-nots 
would have had either to make allowances for a nuclear buildup in non-nuclear 
wea pon s s ta tes [which he says wbu I d cb ri t ra d i c t t he ye ry idea HDf a rms con t rql ] i 
or to provide for: the elimination of all existing nuclear weapons, [which he says 
would be infeasible]" (21). This is the best thing [we've got. = 

:: Third argument is that there are not more nuclear powers. Joseph Gold-i 
blatt co n 1 1 n u e s i n January of ' 86 : T h e re a p p ea r s to be rib i mm i ri en t da rijjer = of 
an open expansion of : the riuclear club. The incentives to acquire nuclear 
weapons are still considerably weaker than the disincentives, which means that 
the status quo will be maintained for some time (3D). 21 : 

So when he argues that debate legitimize, that's not enough to outweigh the 
disincentives. : OK. 

He argues next that it equals the spread of energy. First argument is 
that r there is ^nb evidence that energy equal the tech for prolif- He argues 
next that the IAEA is a guide: First argument is that there is no evidence 
kere. iiS^ond argument, no empiricals, and I cross-app from above that there 
are no more proliferation nations^ Third argument is that safe guards 
P r *ye ri t \ JJL an d t hat ' s e y i dence from INC. He says f u n i n tel M g i b le ] are I i m i ted . 
First argument is limits, but not inability, and all my evidence says we have an 



i _ i * " There a p p ea r s : to be rib imm i H i en t d a nge r of an open expan s i on of the 

nuclear club. The: balance of nuclear disincentives and incentives is not 

tapping iri the direction of the latter, and the status quo will be maintained for 
some time. " 
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effective nonproliferation regime right now. OK. Scheinman says in '85 that: 
The IAEA has helped to avoid the further spread of nuclear weapons and deter 
the misuse of facilities and materials intended for civil nuclear purposes (I)::** 
And I think that's all we need here because we win that there is not enough, 
and let there be no new responses on this argument in rebuttals. 



First Affirmative Rebuttal: 
Carrie Crenshaw, Florida State 

Starting with the observations and going straight case^ Observation 
number one. Please group her extensions. Subpoint one, membership in the 
UN is not membership in the agencies. Her definition by her author is the 
definition of UN, it is not the definition of membership, and ctrtainly that is 
t h e d is tinction i n 2 AO . -S u bob i nt two , : F pa nek px te ri id s i t H a t y 6 u cb u I d pull but 
and still belong to the agencies and that evidence is dropped. : 

Subpoi ri t t h ree , h er on balance leyjden ce^ j± b+u rby a ri d does ribt^ n e_ces s a r - 
ily address the issues that the affirmative team does. And she grants: the 
criteria:: of j military security so it is her burden to prove that that evidence 
addresses that; i:_ . 

Observation number two on lofty. Please extend Miguel's first answer not 
unreasonable, UN causes conflict. Please group his four answers. Subpoint 
one, ^Ney should not contribute to -war or exascerbate conflict and certainly 
that means that we should indict them for that. Subpoint two, [unintelligible] 
^Fbps-the cas^ side evidence that indicates ; that these countries Use the UN for 
mobilization for war. Three subpoint we are on the verge of new international 
anf rchy now. Mr. Ruggie in '85: "With regard to peace and security, the UN 
Secretary General himself has remarked that the organization's machinery func- 
tions so ipooHy^hat the international community finds itself peri loa sly near to a 
new international anarchy" (343). 

Subpoint four, of course, _ ajl their extension evidence is in the past: 
Extend Miguel's second answer from 2AC, peace keeping worked in the pst but 
has changed. Of course, that Tugweli evidence has been dropped by both 
negative speakers: throughout this round- That means that you [ have rib more 
peace keeping after his examples that he provides. And that evidence is 
dropped. ~ :::: z: :; ~ _:: 

Extend Miguel's third answer that it creates conflict and please grocp his 
extensions with that. J would argue first of a|l yeritiria :is not the same thing 
as^ peace keeping. So if we win that they contribute to the conflrct off of vent- 
ing, that means that we still vviri, even if he wins his peace > keeping stuff . 
Sub,>oint two, UN should not contribute to the conflict, and therefore should be 



"'-For; more than a quarter : century, an international ^"g_anizatiorj--The 
International Atomic Energy Agency (lAEA)--has played a leading role in 
national and internationa efforti; to avoid the further spreac', or proliferation, 
of nuclear weapons and to deter the misuse of facWUtes and materials intended 
for civil nuclear purposes. " 
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indicted. Subpoint three peacekeeping fails and I will extend those issues on 
case. z_Subpoint h/puf. At isnot unique benefit _ta the 4JN . It ; is pnjy peacekeep- 
ing, and both countries agree. In other words,: his Cyprus evidence admits 
tkat it -could be NATO [that c^ u ^z^Pi ^^iz^d^Ldl^ ° n Jy when these countries 
agree that the UN is allowed to insert those forces. So certainly it is not a 
unique benef it. z::zizz _i:zzz: z z:zzz zzz :z zz :::::„_ 

: Prolif.:: Please extend Miguel's first. answer, the IAEA is an agency. The 
9 n i¥: it M ri g that s he Ha s -_ is a\\ z ^Hese links above .__ B lit fj rst all , s h e_ ^d rops 
Miguel's specific evidence that says: that the IAEA is affirmative. And that 
fYJ^ence Js j^o'd. Subpoint itwo she^ loses ^safeguards ^if -she loses A9®^cy topi- 
cality. And I will,-- The others take out the NPT below. And those are the 
only two Mrifcs. zilzzl zz\zz zzz.. zz..z zz_z zzz zz.z 

Extend Miguel's second answer that they: have bomb and the norms do not 
stop i u s e ± _ P I ea se <j roli p her ex ten s ions . Subpoint_ brie th ey do h a y e_ the bomb , 
her evidence admits that and her impact e vidence assumes an accident scenario. 
So certainly you could still have the problems _froin j3rb1iferatrbn_._ : 

Subpoint two the norms are undermined and the NPT is underminod by the 
debate. The debates say that you actually L^i^L^l^^L Pj9l'f®r*fc'9J? J^Yi u Jl_^®f ** 
mining : the NPlV Extend: the: third ^answer:, debates undermine: proliferation by 
u rid e rm i n i rig the N PT . All t h e - - T h e b n 1 1 y answer - - T he f i rst an s we r she 
has here iswho is Becker? But she doesn't read all of the qualifications of her 
sources. Subpoint two Becker is the former Israeli delegate to the UN, arid he 
was one of the drafters of the: NPT. 

Exterid her second and thjrd extensions- -those pieces of evidence. 
Subpoint one that third card is not linked to the UN. Subpoint two, if you 
actually legitimized proMf by undermining the NPT, then that second answer 
becomes irrelevant.: Extend Miguel's fourth answer NPT spreads weapons capa- 
bility. The only thing she says is there is no evidence and it says energy-- 
energy is not : technology. But if you read that: evidence, or call for the 
evidence after the round, you will find that it says that it spreads the capabili- 
ty for nuclear weapons. And that evidence Is dropped. She just misreads it. 
Now I think that's an independent turn: 

As far :as _all_the rest of it goes, the only link she has is the NPT because 
agencies, the IAEA is out of there and I would ask you to extend the fact that 
the NIPT is undermined by debate. 

Observation on criteria, case: The only thing she wants to extend is 
that, is dolla r s i ri terms of w h at mem i be r s h i p : i s , : w h e t h e r or not it's a g e ri c|es^ 
Please group her extensions: Subpoint one she drops the evidence on the IAEA 
is I V to nomou s of <jol [a r s . Sub po i ri it t wa s he a I so d rops th e B e n ri et t jca r d t h at's 
talking membership and: not a definition of the UN. Please extend the definition 
of benef io i aj and tha t s ho u I d ce rta i ril y ad d res s mi I i ta ry secu r ity : on balan ce. :: : _ = -_ -_ 

Extend the (B) subpoint, national interest: Certainly that should address 
military security. ::: -_z ' : ::zzz:zz ..zzz.zz zzz. zzzz 

On her overview on^case,:: please group: Subpoint one^ venting prevents 
pea eefc ee p in g a rid = t hit z T u g we{l ey id erioe has z - b ee ri z clropp ed t h irqu g h out eas e v 
Subpoint two I'll extend venting on case because she did cursory coverage 
there. _ = 

Contention one. The only thing she has here is that there are no empirics 
and that Nixon gives no scenarios. But I'll ask you to extend the Nixon 
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evidence and lifijdicate that her partner f aces the same problem. Arid certainly 
you should grant as the risk evidence there because her partner faces the same 
problem^ =L : -_ -_ :z ._: 

Contention two UN heightens conflict, (A) subpoint. The only thing he 
wants to extend is the Heritage Foundation indict. But I'd just like to point 
oat, ladies and gentlemen, that we have other sources: Subpoint two, Tugwell 
is not Pines, you know. If you w*nt to apply this indict, it has to be specific. 
Subpoint three, he drops Miguel's second answer that they assert it and his 
t h i rd a nswe r is that you s hou Id just p rc iye him w rbri g . 

Please extend also specifically on the (A) subpoint the Arab Israeli conflict 
!§ an empirical example. Two subpoint the on bajance evidence that says this 
is true. Three subpoint I'd like to point out that venting is different from 
pe^pe keeping. - Ami four subpoint I would extend :th^ evidence that says, it 
takes out :her evidence on case, that says, it indicates the fact that, ; t indi- 
cates the fact that venting would stop ipeace keepings JOK? Ano^ it also says 
that venting no longer occurs regardless of what evidence she read: 

J _woij I Id just I j ke to get down to t h e peacekeeping iss ues a rvd e x t e n d 
Miguel's 2AC answers which I don't think, you know, have been addressed 
really by the 2NC or 1 NR. 

Second Negative Rebuttal: 

Paul Benson, Macdfester 

Far too much is dropped in 1AR. She again indicates membership hot 
equal organizations. Of course drops all of Molly's funding evidence that indi- 
cates the funding is tied: Now her second argument is Franck indicates you 
cbujd pull but. But you know we would argue the real world Congressional 
analogy, that you know, if you were talking about in the real world, whether 
Congress was beneficial, you wbuld_ talk about the actions the: CIA takes 
because Congress established the CIA: Indicating, you know, that in the real 
world we are perfectly reasonable. 

Third argument here is she says on balance, card is a blurb: No. She 
^^S zCKit jjardnep evideriee and also drops trie Church ^evidence which Is 
extended that indicates, on balance is beneficial. And when I talk about Herit- 
age Foundation indicts,* the: scholars conclude negative. 

Please go now on to lofty expectations: l She drops off all kinds of things: 
S+i_e sa^s, ^6u know, ^xten^ my evidence that indi- 

cates it prevents wars it decreases: tensions, and it controls violence:. All of 
tH* t i s _d ropped an d I do rib t = wa rit 2 A R <|iy in g : ri e w a nswe r%. -_ She s a y s sh bul d 
not contribute to war. I argue that they do not, and she doesn't give any 
empi Heals* __ z___:_i_: 

Her second argument: is, you know, case evi takes all this out. Of: course 
I arg U e ca se , J s perid^ lots of time ■ on nca se _. T h i rd : a rgumen t here s he : says 
we're on the verge anarchv, Qf course number one, he's not talking about 
P ea 9 e l< ee P ■ n 9_- _ N ii nib« two ,_ you k ri 6 w it doe s ri qt i rdi ca te w h at the im pa ct of 
all of this would be. Why this would necessarily be that bad. : Third argument 
is does hot indicate that, you know, the entire UN system will fall apart, you 
know. Fourthly, that this is brand new. I mean this thing should have been 
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cut in. And I will argi the 2 AC, because this is an entire position shift, If 
they're gbmg to argue the UN is going to fall apart, by God they should have 
that in constructives . 

She then _ argues ex tend_ the second answer that he gives . Of course, 
drops all: my answers: that indicates, you know, the failures are outside faults, 
and on balance. j>he -say\, you know, venting not equals peacekeeping. Of 
course, it stops wars and j indicate that that is good in and of itself. And if, 
you know, .their _ natjonal security criterion is number one, then that would, you 
know^ make it relevant to the round.:: 

She says tKey jshbuld [ hot contribute, I argue that they don't: She 
argues peacekeeping forces fail. I say no, pull aV che empirical? which she 
punts off. FbU rt h I y , she s a y s n bt Unique to the UN. That wou I d mea n that 
she would have to indxate solvency for non-UN organizations. And she drops 
all my evidence that I read in the 2NC that indicates you can't do it outside the 
UN. Jkr\6 I'll talk about thai *hen I get there. 

Please go to prblif. Oh overview number one, she says money is linked 
directly to the UN. No. Number one, UN deserves credit for the safeguards, 
Second argument is safeguards take out impact on 2 AC UN harm. She^ says, 
you know, : countries have the bomb. Of course; number one, Goldblat evidence 
January '86 says ho hew members. She drops it: Second argument no 
evidence about accidents which is what our evidence talks about. Third argu- 
ment is 1NR Poneman evidence says you won't develop and/or use, and that's 
dropped. _ : : zz. : :: j : 

Oh norms. Number one, must have discriminatory treaty: j mean that's 
d ropped as we 1 1 . _-_ Secern d argument that mea hs : t he n or m s are tip h eld . : ^ ri id 
third argument is Goldblat say* disincentives outweigh legitimization: She says 
energy equals development. Of course, no eyicfen cohere. My second argument 
is norms say does not develop: J mean she cannot: get that off of this. No 
prbl if equals big time benefit. And I mean that is UN specific. -_ 

Please go to overview on criteria: Of course she says only: numbers, IAEA 
autonomous, and Bennett is d rbpped . = Of course- she drops why wuldhY we 
add this to the calculus, and j talk about this abovez She says definition of 
ben ef ic>a I . Of cou rs e MoH y a rg lie s i t ' s a \rb i t r ar y , a n d w he re ' s t he d is tin ct ion , 
and she grants that: : She just says extend (B) point. Drops on balance crite- 
ria should be appHed here and that bur ^ scholars cbncl ude with i*s. 

She argues on the anderview venting does not: equal : peacekeeping.: :: Of 
r ou r se she appl ies_ the T ug we J l_ ey ideh ce z ega j ri , w hi c h is He r itage _Fou ri id a t ion , 
and even if you don't buy the indict, I beat it. She says case takes out, well 
lets go tajcase. = = : ._„-__ 

On contention one, she says extend: Nixon. :: Drops Molly's: third argument 
t h_**_ ^ a y s _ N tx on gj y es z no seen a r i bs , jri d ica t i ri g t h e N i xo n e vi d e nee is a wf u 1 1 . 
Drops her first response that says no empiricals are given which beats it at 
that leyeV 

On contention two. She says: we have other sources and Tugwell Is not 
that bad. Of course drops basically bur indict which indicates, ybU know, the 
Heritage Foundation, you know,: reaches conclusions then does the study. I 
mean if we did that kind of stuff we d probably be shot by our coach, (laugh- 
ter) 
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You know, she says we dropped two arid three. No. I grouped that 
together. And I argue that it beats it on that level and, you know, this is 
brand pew. I dbh'tuhderstand how it takes any thing but any way: 

She says extend Arab-Israeli. I beat that out with all my empiricajs. She 
thieri sjiys extend another, ybii know, conflict. I think I beat that as well on 
balance. 

She says on balance beats. Wrong. read evidence th.it indicates on 
balance it works: well and I have all the empiricals in the round. I mean if 
ybore going to decide peacekeeping look at the empirical examples. And she 
drops when I talk about Yom Kippur, and all that type of stuff. We probably 
wouldn't even have a today if those conflicts had occurred. 

She says venting does not equal peacekeeping. So what. It stops wars 
which they indicate is the number brie priority. Arid if that is true, you know, 
that it's irrelevant because it's not: peacekeeping, then go down to the very 
bottom where she argues, you know, these outside the UN peacekeeping forces: 
They ain't peacekeeping: forces . : And so if my evidence gets kicked put, her 
evidence gets kicked out, and Where's the only place you have peacekeeping? 
That is in the UN, OR. Ard I mean she drops the" evidence that 1 read that 
Indicates it prevents superpower conflict. I mean that evidence is cold: 

All I want here is that the peacekeeping forces don't include the super- 
powers. This is from F:T. Lai, Assistant Secretary General of Political Affairs 
ih '84: Peacekeeping forces presence in areas do not include the superpowers 
(25): 25 

:l:9uess4'm supposed to say : somethihg iriieeat the end of: this. Arid ajj 
I'd like: to say is I've been involved with this activity for about seven years 
how ^ nd V-yjs heard things a bbu t th e f a c t that jt^s s i tar t i rig to d i e ©u t i ri ce r t a m 
areas of the country* I don't think that raid every happen and I thin_k_that 

we a s membe r s of t hj s ty pe of jt comm u n i should do our best to kee p C E D A , 

NDT, and other forms of debate alive. Thank you very much. (Applause) 



Second Affirmative Rebuttal: 

Miguel Delao, Florida State 

I Jaid exactly what [ was going to do iri 2AC, arid I said what I was going 
to do in 2AR, I said we're going to go for uniqueness. All right, and that is 
what |'m going to try to win, because even though he can take out Tugwell^ 
Cuellar evidence indicates that because we went outside the UN, there will be 
rib more peacekeeping iri the UN. He can win all his past evidence: The UN 
was wonderful at it, they will not do it anymore.: Of course he raises a good 
issue, well now we have to show solvency: But last thing Carrie says, you 
know, In 1AR was (unintelligible) you have to extend all the evidence I read iri 



25 "Secondly, despite their weaknesses, UN peacekeeping forces have one 
important advantage. Their presence in an area of conflict serves to preclude 
direct intervention by third-party governments, including Super Powers in that 
area and thus to insulate the conflict from a potential East-West confrontation/' 
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the:2Ae on peacekeeping. And my evidenjce says, they don't want LtHe^ United 
Natjons, they won't go there, ; and It says because they're getting shot at; and 
that is: why J think I made the distinction why the JUS \s good; that evidence 
says tfvat the:J9etheriands is sick and tired of getting their people killed. : The 
US fights back. And the evidence I read there said that the UH would hot 
have been any more successful at Lebanon and therefore should not be taken 
out. That evidence was granted. He had arguments there, but stiH granted 
what, = eyerytWhg the evidence indicated,; I think that one: card that said they 
are getting shot at and therefore don't want to contribute i soldiers, r imiicates 
why the US is better. What it comes down to is_, you arenot going to get the 
US : The question Is, is there a better solution? ] mean i Irr ariysjense js there 
a slightly more optimal sblutibri? To the extent that we can defend ourselves, 
we at least guarantee that there is possibility for more Peacekeeping;. Because 
you're not going to get; it; from the UN. That Cuellar evidence is dropped. All 
he can win is that it used to be great, and you know, I have to agree with him 
bri that. 

_Proiif:.: I'm: not gotng to go for this agency on IAEA, because what I want 
|* ^ Jegitimrijtioh. Pight. He extends that there are no new members, that 
is true, hut the: evidence; my second; my third answer in the 2AC- -debate 
would undermine the NPT. That is granted. That is the only: evidence that 
Carrie really goes for in_ the 1AR. She indicates that this takes but their 
,in ^' :^«use now tl« pne : thing that; js ; bringing about these norms, the one 
thing that \ s deterring: these people is NPT and it is being undermined. 

H A sa]d they will :no^ dej^lop or use. But the evidence that was read 

there says they_ were kgitimazing proliferation. Right: That is granted. He 
Sa Y s ™™s ar l yPheJdv But : they're undermining the NPT, that one zcard I 
think is what takes out all these links: Because it indicates that even though 
this may have been true, what is going on now in these debates Is hurting 
their links. 

He ! says norms mean ^ will- not develop. ) simp I y refer you to the 
phenomenal evidence: that was read in the 2ACz That evidence says that the 
NP_T_ ' s .A n . st ^ um ^ ta ' lilR^9 m 9t^9 PT<>I If oration . It says the IAEA is also In the 
same vein. They; do the same thing, they lead to proliferation: All he has 
here* he fays, J s 'that the _horms mean they ^on't develop. :: I want you to 
w*igh that, these normr they won't: do it, versus evidence that indicates that it 
! ? _J_ n _ s * r u me n ta ' Wh« h n e r 9 n _*1 a h ypth kn ow [ we 'ye always g ra ri ted , of 
course, prolif isn't bad; I think thatgivs us ail the military security we need: 
? ecaase _ tne Y ar 9 06 L* ^ a ^ s to _ " ca 5 a cl^sinfc njJ€]e^r warv -And^Jf we wjri that 
evidence that indicates that it's being Jegitimized;: which now means that people 
will prolif; and that it is undermining the NPT, _which undermines their norms, 
tbeh j th'.ik we certainly outweigh : all this peacekeeping stuff which was all in 
the past. At a minimum, I put a doubt in ybuir mind. At the most, \ think I 
wirv the turn = 6n peacekeeping because you will not have any In the future. 
And that was because of the venting. 

ii jjiLJI 9P to the first observation. Now I granted agencies, so that will not 
matter^ But the third answer, this is IN overview. All they Have is this on 
glance stuff . You know I think it s the same argument, 2AC:s the same argu- 
ment as 1AR. This is really blurby stuff. Does riot say why it is good and 
you have to weigh this specifically against proliferation. And I think that is a 
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Perfect j jMustratibn z why Because these ^utKors^ may be assuming , well , you 
know, the UN stops prollf. They did not necessarily take into account Mr. 
Becker argument that it indeed I leads L to -proMf : 

We are giving you specific examples versus, you know, evidence that just 
says, well you knw, the n ®gfttvii w ^y'^zayways wm every round. 

Lofty expectations. He starts off again by saying: it prevents war: That 
If 9Q y w h e h _you get tti i e p ea ce keei n g an you w HI n bt Ha ve peacekeep ing in the 
future. That means UN will not,: no longer will stop war. : The: only thing you 
Y_ e JP_ J9?B A* JAr J f 1_* ? _ c ^ f D c § 9 u * s|d e the UN and I think we give you 
that because of the fact that we can shoot back. 

My evidence on the verge of peace; of ^anarchy^ He says that it is _hot 

peacekeeping. That may be true but tt indicatesithat in general there is going 
to be war. He s a ys h Umbe r two ^ wh y is that b ad ?^ Ce rta i rij y , I mea in it has to 
be bad, there is no conflict control.: We're going to have anarchy and Klare 
s ay s y bu wa n t to ha ye cb ri If I i c t cb ntrbL He s ays numb e r t h r ee , d bes h bt me a ri 
UN falls apart. That is certainly not the argument we are trying to make. 
And he says it is hew, and the reason he says it is new is because he thinks 
I'm arguing the UN will fall apart. But he read a lot of evidence in the 2NC 
indicating that right now the UN is good. I don't see why it is illegitimate for 
Carrie to stand: up and read evidence saying no that is not true, right now: the 
UN is bad; That is not new: He thinks we made a different argument about 
the UN falling apart, -.which Is not what we are claiming. 

I think that's all I really want: But I will go to case and take a glance. 
US: national mterest. All they extend, on B subpoint of their first observation, 
must be on balance. I agree, I think the cataclysmic nuclear war on prolif 
wins it for us:, and the fact that only we can get peacekeeping in the future. 

: Contention one: He says scenarios: Certainly we get a scenario off prolif 
a n d z we get an empj H c al s cen a rib of F p ea ce k eepi ng , : T h a t ' s the Cue! jar evidence 
I read : in 2AC, and it's empirical: It says because we went outside the UN, 
VP" wMJ not get J^eacekeeping in the future. And the evidence says empirically 
the last two were outside the UN; .:_ ._:_:::: . . . 

itiwaht to tharilc = several people and I'd like to start off wi^ Curtis Austin 
our coach. At the beginning of this year I was not: going: to debate. And it is 
beca use of the fine human being t h a t h e is , t h a t I deci d e d to stay a ri d V m real - 
ly glad that I did. I'd like to thank Carrie. Before this tournament she: said 
the brie thi rig she wanted was for us to get here to the final round. Arid she 
was going to work her butt off to see_ that I got here, and she did it for me 
arid I can't thank her enough . Arid Carolyne, who makes my every day. I 
enjoyed it fully. Thank you. (Applause) 
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JUDGE'S CRITIQUES 

First Judge Critique 



David Frank, University of Oregon 

-_. \ must congratulate all four debaters, the director of forensics from 
Florida State and Macalester, and tournament director Professor Michael 
Bartanen : for the quality of the final round and of the tournament as a 
whole. A s_ I- reflect jupqn l it fas debate, I see some good arguments, some 
undeveloped arguments, and some jess than effective game-playing: 

^ After Jisteriina to some fifty debaters: on this topic, I know that I had 

reached some opinions regarding the: utility of the United Nation* before 
the_ JFinal round L £egan 2 :::_Much of ^the ^better evidence (opinions from 
academics) on this topic seemed to suggest to me that the sited Nations 
produced nlore benefits than costs. 4n tliis > debate, the second negative 
developed an excellent series of arguments which demonstrated that, on 
balance, _the_ United Nations had prod uced : significant benefits. Some of 
the best authorities: on the subject, such as: Thomas Franck* have carefutly 
assessed the United I Nations and hjve Gbncl^uded that the z benefits <>f the 
UN outweigh its costs, jn addition, the second negative produced specific 
ex ampl es to s u b s it a n t i a te the on ba I ancea ssje^sme n t . : -_ I rv p a r t ic u I a r t h e UN 
has played and: is playing a significant peacekeeping role mCyprus, the 
Middle East, Pakistan arid the Golan Heights . The firs^t affirmative and 
second affirmative attempt to use the Middle East as an example for the 
affirmative position. However, the argument that the existence and the 
actions of the UN precipitate tensions in the Middle East had weak 
support: While the negative did riot extend the Jssue into rebuttals^ _the 
affirmative case was also weakened by the Heritage Foundation indictments 
presented by the first negative. Thus, wherM attempted to weigh the 
costs and benefits of the UN at the end of the debate, I had to give more 
weight to the negative evidence: 

: The nuclear proliferation issue was muddled. Both sides presented 
and extended arguments, bat at the erid, the issue was unclear to rhe. 
The rebuttal speeches did not provide compelling decisions rules which 
would have been used to consider this issue. Both teams presented 
evidence of equal weight arid of equal worth,: 

The case-side arguments did not directly play into my decision for 
t hey were not ex te n ded we Hi ntb : reb u tta Is. The bes t cr I te Ha a r g u me n ta - 
tion was not on the_case-side bat was in the second case observation of 
the negative. iHere, the riegatiye "framed" the arguments for me as an 
audience. The negative presented a reasonable observation that we should 
not have "lofty expectations" of the UN. In turn, this helped me to think 
about dthe on-balance evidence as well as the specific examples provided 
by the negative. 

Since this critique is directed to a wider audience, I would like to 
conclude with four general comments about the status and future of CEDA 
debate. First, while this was a good debate, there was a failure to care- 
fu II y con side r the evidence presented . Evidence ought to be a centra) 
concern for debaters. Evidence is not eqaal in quality or accuracy . 
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Advocates should provide judges with criteria for judging the strength of 
evidence. Second, decision rules should be clearly established for every 
voting issues. A$ such, I did not consider the proliferation issue serious- 
ly in this debate because the advocates presented equally compelling 
evidence and extensions but no decision rules. Thirds this:: debate 

provides a good model or example of how an advocate can deal with broad 
positions , ;_ In this debate, ; the negative presented qn-balance evidence 
from excellent authorities and then presented significant and specific exam- 
ples. This is an excellent method of dealing with the counter-warrants 
nonsense. Finally, debate should be an exciting, enjoyable venture with a 
serious purpose. I am hopeful that debaters of the future will keep 
academic debate in perspective. Debate Is not a game; it is an educational 
activity devoted to rhetorical scholarship. 



Dale Werbeck, Boston College 

It was my pleasure to judge the first Final Round of the Cross-Examir 
nation Debate Association's National Tournament . !: would like to express 
congratulations to the debaters snd coaches from Macalester College and 
F lor j da State U nj vers i ty for rea c h i n § t his debate . \ t is a h ea \ accom p I i s h - 
ment to best 194 teams and endure 13 rounds of debate to arrive at the 
Final Round. _ = : - : _-_zzzz z:.z in 

After listening to the debate and reviewing the :J<ey evidence j cast 
my b a J 16 1 f o r : t h e neg a t [ v e_^ tea m. Wh i le tire d e b a t e i t s el f f qc u s ed 6 ri a v an - 
ety of issues, the affirmative intentionally narrowed these issues in the 
f i n a \ :reb u tta I . UJti ma t e ly , there we re only two que stio ri s t h a t n e e de d to 
be resolved. The first question xoncerns the United Nations success in 
decreasing nuclear _ P r^Ufe raj ion ^ Each of these questions will be consid- 
ered in turn in the following sections. 

Does the United Nations Promote Peace? 

The affirmative case advanced two contentions. The first contention 
c I a i_med_ a th the United St a tes_ was e n d a rig e red b y cb ri f I ic t in the Wb r I d . 
The second contention claimed that the United Nations acted to heighten 
this cbnf Met that threatened I American interests. Five different subpoints 
were advance to support this claim.: 

In response to these subpoints, the negative developed a Variety of 
arguments designed to prove that the United: Nations did not exacerbate 
cbnf Met. In particular, the first negative advanced an observation which 
argued that the United: Nations coujd not be expected to prevent absolutely 
all conflicts^ Rather, the United Nations should be judged according to its 
success in_ delaying conflict, encouraging discussion, and preventing esca- 
lation. As an extension to this claim, the second negative described 
United Nations efforts in the Congo and the Middle East (including the 
Golan Heights and Lebanon). 

In an effort to simplify the debate, the second affirmative rebuttal 
attempted to salvage the case by focusing on the argument that superpow- 
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er intervention had already eliminated the possibility of successful United 
Nations intervention. In support of this* he referred to tJe Cuetlar 
evidence from the second^ affirmative constructive indicating that United 
Nations action was no longer possible because the superpowers had aJready 
acted outside the United Nations: He also stressed a second de Cuellar 
card indicating that other nations were unwillint to commit troops because 
the United Nations could no longer guarantee their safety during peacek- 
eeping operations . 

This is an interesting strategy: The affirmative is essentially grant- 
ing most of the negative arguments against their case. They are admitting 
that the United Nations could facilitate peacekeeping efforts as the nega- 
tive argues, but are claiming that the United Nations never will do this 
because of previous superpower intervention and an inability to guarantee 
the safety pf peace keeping \ forces. If this is true, then the affirmative 
would have a powerful indictment of the United Nations system. 

iHoweyer, there are several problems with the final affirmative position. 

First, not aJl of the negative evidence assumes the actual use of peacek- 
ee P 1 DSL f 9 1?.®. * Li M uph of -the ri egat i ve ney i<Jeri ce ta I k s a bo u t ho w the United 
Nations process itself can work to decrease conflict: For example, the 
9 e 9* tj ye a^rg u e s t h at , i ri_ some i ri s ta ri ce -_ Uni t ed H a tie i ri s <1 eba te can sub s tj_- 
tute for military intervention: While the inability to commit troops would 
certaijily mitigate some of tins process, iijt doesr *vot ^Fully discredit such 
United Nations efforts.: Se ond,_ the: affirmative position ignores evidence 
f^°™ _P^se nted in second negative ce^i^ and 

extended in both negative rebuttals which claimed that unilateral peacek- 
eep i fig me as u re s by the U n] ted S t ate s wo u I d a rigger the So y i e t s a ri d c reate 
the risk of a direct confrontation^ betrween the superpowers . Taken 
togethe r , these a i rg \u me ri t s id i sco uri t the s ecc Irl d aff i rrnat i ye reb u ttai cla \m c 
Even rf It loses the ability to commit troops, the United Nations still might 
help to mitigate conflict. Furthermore, there is reason to discount the 
desirability of the unilateral alternative. 

However, even if one gives this issue _to_ the _ negative the debate is 
far from over. The case, impacts pale in comparison to the nuclear prolif- 
eration countervalue. Moreover, the affirmative strategy m rebuttals 
seems to be to hold the negative to a draw on the case and to win by 
turning the proliferation countervalue against the negative. 



Does the United Nations Decrease Nuclear Proliferation? 

The counter value claims that the United Nations discourages prblifer- 
ation two different ways. First, the Non- Proliferation Treaty (NPT) as 
implemented through the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
prevents nuclear proliferation. Nations which sigr. the NPT renounce 
nuclear weapons: The IAEA establishes safeguards and inspection proce- 
^es : to prevent these nations from covertly diverting nuclear materials 
for weapons production: Second, the United Nations, as a whole, estab- 
lishes norms discouraging the use of nuclear weapons. Taken together, 
the negative claims that these measures slow the rate of nuclear prolifer- 
ation and thereby reduce the risk of disaster. 
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Sinee- tK^xquhtervalue is L presented in first negative the initial affir- 
mative-responses occur in:second affirmative constructive. : In this speech 
fHe iff fif mat] ve _*rJ3 u §«» zVJ tliat the IAEA i s ah independent agency arid 
therefore not a part of the United Nations; (2) that the United Nations 
does not stop proliferation but rather discourages use; (3) that the Un'ced 
Nations increases proliferation; (4) that the United Nations spreads the 
capacity to iProljferate; (5) that the IAEA would allow nations to gain 
nuclear technology: and. then: withdraw: from the non-proliferation regime; 
and IL finaHy (6) that experts agree that the United Nations is a failure. 
Taken: together these constitutes formidable set of responses. 

ffoweyer, the second negative constructive ]s more than prepared to 
answer thesA arguments, He claims that the IAEA is financially linked to 
the United Nations; that Unjted _N at ions norms prevent proliferation; that 
the United Nations does not: encourage but rather discourager prolifer- 
ation; that the spread of civilian nuclear capacity does not constitute the 
ability to proliferate; that the IAEA is effective; and finally, that the 
United Nations is a success in discouraging proliferation. 

AM of this Ks well and good. However, most of : these responses 
become irrelevant in rebuttals. First affirmative rebuttal falls back on: a 
subset of the initial affirmative i responses . Second affirmative that the 
IAEA is a part of the United Nations and then argues that the NPT actual- 
ly increases nuclear proliferation. He refers to ' second aff irjnatiye 
constructive evidence from Becker indicating that the NPT discriminates 
against non- nuclear states and that this discrimination: serves as a basis 
for debate which encourages these nations: to proliferate: 

This is a masterful strategic stroke. r If : the zsecxmd aff irmatjye 
rebuttal wins this argument then the affirmative must surely win tiie 
debate. Even though they seem to be debating for a : draw on the case ^ 
the affirmative offers a scenario for a decision in their favor. If: the 
U n i ted Nations is mo re o r : le s s Jmpdte ri t as a peace kee pe r , and i f t h e 
United Nations increases proliferation (which both sides agree is detri- 
mental), then it wou j d be pq s si t> I e to i - j u is t if yan a f fi r ma it i ve_ b_ a ill b t in this 
debate: Unfortunately, the affirmative fails to prove this scenario. 

T h e only e vi de n ice - i n _t h is <ie ba te w h i ic h su gge is t s_ that the U ri i ted 
Nations might increase proliferation isthe Becker^evidence on the NPT in 
second affirmative constructive. The other Becker evidence is not 

germane to this point : The Becker evidence under the fourth argument 
proves that the NPT increases capabilities but not that it increases 
motives. The Becker evidence on the fifth argument only claims that 
nations couid participate in ^ the rion-profiferatibri regime Until they acquired 
nuclear knowledge and then quit the regime. It does not establish motive. 
FinaMy, the Beci<er_evidence on the sixth argument merely indicates that 
there are limits to the effectiveness of the United Nations. It does not 
prove that the United Nations is tbtafly ineffective. 

Thus,: the decisive question in this debate is whether or not the 
single Becker card iri second affirmative constructive is sufficient to flip 
the countervalue. Ultimately, I conclude that it is not. Superior 
eyidenoe and analysis supports the negative position . First, the NPT is 
only one of two links suggested by the negative. The negative also 
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pliJffis jthat the United Nations articulates norms against the use of nuclear 
weapons: Evidence from Miller and Poneman indicates that these norms 
P9_hs^tute = art : important; barrier against proliferation . So at best, ; the 
affirmative has only turned one of the links to the countervalue. Still, it 
would be possible to vote affirmative if it could be demonstrated that the 
NPT encourages more proliferation than the United Nations norms discour- 
age. However, the negative has a second set of arguments against the 
turnaround. Evidence from Goldbiat indicates that the NPT must discrim- 
inate against nations to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. The 
evidence suggests that absent some form of discrimination it would be 
[^Ppssjble to Separate nucjear from; non-nuclear states and therefore Impost 
sible to prevent proliferation: This evidence argues that some form of 
discrimination^ we are tb; prevent proliferation. 

A second piece of evidence from Goldbiat claims that there has been no 
L^r*a*_e jn ni^lear states since the- NPT. Taken together, these cards 
seem to suggest that the NPT is more of a barrier than an inducement to 
proliferation . = = -_ z -_ : z -_- 

Given these arguments, I fail to see how the affirmative can claim a 
*y r _ n 1 a : r °y n J^_ 9_ n _t n l _ PT°1 iff r 3tioJL ppu n tery a I ue . -_ L At bes t , t he resoTu tion of 
this argument is that the affirmative fails to prove that the United Nations 
5 c t U ally in c r eas es p rb I if e rat j oh. T h e s i h iijl e Bee k e r card 4s i n su f f i c \e ri t to 
offset the Goldbiat evidence.: It seems that the proper conclusion is that 
the United Nations probably decreases prbMferatio - z -_ z =I -_ 

If the United Nations increases proliferation then the decision in the 
debate is clear. Both sides agreed that the prbUferatiori is evil. : More 
importantly, the affirmative has no offsetting risk on case. The case is 
surely no more than a draw for _the affirmative, and the negative probably 
wins some United Nations benefit by decreasing conflict short of the 
deployment of peacekeeping forces. Given these answers, the choice 
becomes clear. Consequently, I opt for the negative. 



Gina tone 

William Jewell College 

■ My congratulations to the the coaches and teams from Macalester and 
Florida State on an outstanding Final Round at the first CEDA National 
Tournament. I have seen both of these teams before and they have 
never failed to impress me with both their argumentation and speaking 
skills. This round was no exception, and I was proud to be apart of this 
milestone in the evolution of CEDA. 

. in this debate Macalester did a good job of turning issues to their 
advantage. Despite Florida State's efforts, Macalester minimized the 

impact of the affirmative case by constantly pressuring Florida State to 
provide^ empirical support for a largely theoretical case. The negative 
team's benefits to the United Nations wree defended in a superior manner. 
2AR persuasively tried to tie up the loose ends in favor of Florida State, 
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but instead, got caught up in overclaiming evidence and granting too many 
damaging arguments. _ 

Criteria: : Ttiere are two main issues to be dealt with here: The 
first is whether or not membership in the UN includes: membership in the 
U^'s various agenc^ies. The 1 AC has good evidence from Thomas Franck 
stating that a nation does not have to be a member of the UN to be a 
member z of : 6n^ of it's agencies. The negative team prrrses here: and 
offers a Congressional analogy which I don't find particularly appealing, 
and J assumed the affirmative team would win this issue. Unfortunately 
for Ithe affirmative, this argument is continued in a negative overview on 
the adyaritacje oXJhe ^ UN. This argument states in part that if the U.S. 
withdrew its membership, we would lose the benefits of the UN and its 
agencies because they would all financially crumble. While 2AC had some 
good responses to this initially, 2AR decided to grant the argument. 
I n iA automaticaMy sets Up the IAEA Value Objection as an issue which 
must be: considered in the round since we can now consider the IAEA a 
part of the UN. 

The other issue within the criteria is the determination of hrw to 
weigh berieficiality. The affirmative provides a criteria on US national 
interest which the negative claims is arbitrary. They instead advocated 
an "on-balance" weighing of advantages versus disadvantages which the 
2AR accepts. : :lzi:.z zlli _ z 

Case: The thesis of the affirmative case is that the debate over 
issues in the UN increases conflict and the risk of war by drawing more 
participants into the conflict who would otherwise be neutral. The nega- 
tt ve's strategy j s to p ress for empirjea I e: *anip1es wh \\ p rov i d i ng cou in ter - 
evidence: The affirmative in constructives_ and provide the empirical 
examples the negative is pressuring for. This severely weakens the 
case, and sets the negative up well to win their peacekeeping argument. 

In contention II the future of peacekeeping is argued. The affirma- 
tive's argument in 2AC is that because an independent multi-lateral 
peacekeeping force was ^sed in Lebanon instead of one sponsored by the 
UN, the future of UN peacekeeping forces is in doubt. This would lead 
to the conclusion that peacekeeping outside the UN can work as well as UN 
forces, so no unique benefit to the UN would accrue. I The negative 
answers that the zinltjajijbri of peacekeeping forces outside the UN risks a 
superpower confrontation because the neutrality of the forces is brought 
into question. The negative evidence here does not say this _ It only 
says that in the Lebanon situation "...a response by the USSR can be 
expected." Since the Lebanon crisis is a couple of years behind us and 
the Soviets haven't made any hold moves in that region, I seriously doubt 
the validity of this evidence. Unfortunately the affirmative didn't argue 
this. Instead, 2AR drops this argument and overclaims a piece of 
evkJence read in 2AC to mean that there will never be another U.N. 
peacekeeping force because of Lebanon. This evidence does not come close 
to saying that. Instead UN Secretary-General de Caellar is merely quot- 
ed as saying that ". . .major powers might be unwilling to support UN 
peacekeeping operations." This is a risk at best, and not as absolute as 
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?H?_2AR tries to claim. At this point, peacekeeping may still be consid- 
ered a bertefit to the UtL 

^^cej<eep|rjg : 2NC provides sbrrie exceljeht Jrg^iTientation on their 

own observations on peacekeeping. Good on balance evidence is 

proy|ded f as welj as two past examples arid five current examples of 
successful peacekeeping. 



Not only are: these dropped by the lAR, but they also seem to independ- 
ently deny 2AR's claim that UN sponsored peacekeeping wMI cease ta exist 
after Lebanon. Therefore I believe that this is_ one strong benefit that 
has continued despite the venting problems in 1AC. 

IAEA: the negative argues that the IAEA is an independent benefit 
to the UN because it has Pfevented proliferation of njic|ear weapons. 
The affirmative initially responds that the IAEA is an independent benefit 
to the UN because it has prevented Proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
The affirmative responds that the treaty is discriminatory and disliked by 
the non-nuclear nations and that they will go nuclear as soon as they can 
acquire the capacity. The: increased use of nuclear energy could be one 
way this could be accomplished. The negative argues that thfe hlorms, 
which have been enforced by pressure within the UN, will prevent prolif- 
eration. 2AR once again overclaims evidence ready earlier to say that the 
norms are irrelevant and undermined. However, the evidence only says 
that those nations having nuclear power will increase, and it doesn't 
mention norms. At the very least, the IAEA seems to have discouraged 
acquisition and prevented use of nuclear weapons, seems to have discour- 
aged acquisition and prevented use of nuclear weapons, even if the affir- 
mative evidence is given some credibility: However, j am not inclined to 
give it much credibility when it Is overclaimed to a point in which the 
negative cannot respond: Therefore, I must agree with the negative that 
the IAEA is a benefit to the UN. 

- -~- - At the end of the round, it is a clear decision for the negative. 
2AR made some poor strategic choices which sounded very persuasive until 
re-examined: versus the actual evidence read. The negative provided 
bothe peacekeeping and the IAEA as clearly supported benefits of the UN 
and good reasons to maintain US membership: 



Jeffrey Phifpott 

Custavus Ado! 'pus CoUege 

Sortie times f[naJ rounds at_large : tournaments c*n be a little disap- 
pointing. The length of the tournment catches up with the debaters and 
* ne _y Jlo^t ^ ve the eKercjy_ Left^ to make the round what it should be. 
That definitely did not happen here. : This was, to be blunt, an excellent 

^fj^te round. .Tihi'l.-^A^^i^^.^lMli *n < d Jots J>f_Jt. : THe arguments of 

each team were specifically applied to the arguments of the other team, 
most arguments were carried through the entire round, ana the UN 
remained the focus of ALL of the arguments in the round despite the pres- 
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ence of tempting side Issues: such as nuclear proliferation. This round 
serves as an excel lent example of what CEDA debate has to offer. 

I wound up voting for the negative in this round by a very slitn 
margin, but it was a margin that was clear. The negative was able to 
prove, to me that there: is some benefit to world security ( and hence to 
the US national interest) gained from the United Nations. There is clear 
evidence in the round to document the past benefits of the UN and some 
reason to believe that these benefits will continue to accrue in the future 
(although the later is much weaker than the former) . 

The place to start to dissect the round is with the 1AC observation 
on criteria. Like most criteria arguments, this one had very little impact 
by itself but effected other arguments a great deal: The key issue to be 
resolved here is the extent of the term "United Nations", and that argu- 
ment hinged on whether or not the UN included United Nations affiliated 
bodies other than the General Assembly and the Security Council. The 
affirmative suggested that the litmus test for the definition is whether 
nations have to be members of the UN proper to belong to any particular 
agency (such as WHO or UNESCO). If U.N. membership is not a prereq- 
uisite for agency jnembersjhip tHeri tHat particular ©>ganiz^tjon or jigencv is 
not considered a partjof the UN While this criteria, seems to meet a test of 
f see validity, the i affirmative sterns una b[e to respond to key^ negative 
arguments: 1 j: there are : other ways to define the UN: and: 2) the 
"membersWp: zcritenjh is arbitrary. : I a jri little surprised that thsre was 
not more effective clash with, these arguments,: but : by the_: end of: the 

roltrid: the ^af f i rma tiye His eff ecti vely coricedeci^ the po\ ri t . T he_ resul t of 

this is that it becomes legitimate to consider: the benefits accrued from the 
functioning of UN .agencies JiicH as the IAEA. The effect of this is to 
allow Jthe proliferation argument into the round. 

The rest qf_ the rb u n d boi I s do w h to two i s is U es: peacekeeping 
(contention II and VO II on lofty expectations) and proliferation (VO III). 
Let's begiri with peacekeeping^ In a way the affirmative allows the round 
to be turned around on: them here.:: By arguing : that: the UN causes 
cdnflict _ arid [accepting INC's criteria that examples of INCREASED conflict 
must: be shown they move themselves off the burden of proving no overall 
benefit into a position of needing to prove the existence of a harm. This 
is considerably harder to do. The negative is ultimately able to win the 
battle of current examples; the five examples in VO II go largely unan- 
swered and j am left to conclude that the UN is indeed currently effective 
(at least sometimes) in its role as a peacekeeper. The best example for 
affirmative is 12 years bid (the: Yeselsbn and GagMone card on MB). 
While the affirmative has no trouble proving that the members of the UN 
use the General Assembly as a place for conduct, they are unable to show 
that the actions of the body actually increase the amount of military 
conflict in the world . 

The affirmative tries a very interesting tactic at this point that almost 
works. Mr. Delao argues in 2AC that there will be no UN peacekeeping 
efforts in the future because members prefer to go outside of the UN: as 
the US, France and Italy did in Lebanon. The result is that there will be 
no effective UN peacekeeping in the future and hence, no benefit; In the 
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last rebuttal this is tied in with the Ruggie card used in 1AR to support 
the claim that the UN is about to collapse, Unfortunately for the affirma- 
tive, the Ruggie card does not support that conclusion (it says^ the UN is 
"close to anarchy"): and the Lebanon example explodes on them, (no pan 
intended). The Beirut peacekeeping force failed miserably, the negative 
says, and they extend with general cards in iNR that say by passing the 
UN is bad ( " wea kens peace " ) and \ h c r ea s es the r i is k of su pe r powe r 
conflict. The tendency to avoid the UN in the future then becomes 
disadvantageous and the UN shows a net benefit _if only we could use it . 
Ultimately I find myself agreeing with the negative on peacekeeping for two 
reasons: 1) there is evidence presented in the round to demorrstrate that 
some UN peacekeeping operations are currently effective (e.g. Cyprus) 
and, 2) the risk of conflict due to hon-UN peacekeeping efforts is consid- 
erably larger than i. the- risk offered by the UN efforts. 

The clash on both sides of the prolif argument was the best 1 have 
seen all year. I feared that the round would degenerate into the all-too- 
common mega-card fight over whether prolif is good or bad. This one 
didn't and all four debaters have my gratitude. This argument hinges on 
past benefits^ versus future harms: The negative is able to show (in very 
general evidence) that the IAEA has been effective in reducing prolif 
through treaties (NPT) and the creation of a inti- nuclear norms among 
member states^ THe affirmative response" is that the debates in the UN 
undermine anti-nuciear norms and that prolif has increased as a result. 
Unfortunately, the argument largely ends there. The affirmative is unable 
to point to any recent horizontal proliferation (much Jess any prolif that 
can _be blamed on the UN) ami ; t^ negatiye is unable to counter the 
recent Becker evidence (UN legitimizes prolif): 1 am inclined to accept 
kot n _ *® a ms pos i it i on to some d eg r ee -: The UJN has been eff ecii v e in 
preventing prolif, but there is reason to believe that it's effectiveness in 
tha t a rena i s_ dj m i ri i shin g^ a nd th e no rrris are eh a n g m §t . H owe v er, since the 
topic is worded in the present tense: and the empirical track record of the 
.!? ._99<>d, I_ c ? n i jonly ypte for tjie fjrst position and that belongs to the 
negative. Prolif goes negative, but there is not much impact to the argu- 
ment in Might _6f an _juncertaih future._ _ zzzzzz 

Allow me to make one finat point about the debate. The on-balance 
VO was j he red i b" H y fcl u r by- arid I u c kj I y e v e ry o n e in the round recogmz ed 
that and didn't do imuch: with it. J think that this .argument, highlights a 
common problem with this topic. Debates had ah i_ unfbrtuhate t^dehcy to 
either become battles over impact (as in prolif rounds) or to: come down to 
incredibly general pieces of evidence. [ saw far too many debaters try to 
win rounds on single pieces of evidence such as quotations from the Herit- 
age Foundation saying "on balance the UN is hot worth the investment" or 
equally general cards like the negative's Gardner quotation saying "the 
advantages of the UN outweigh the disadvantages/' Debates Jjke that came 
to resemble the arguments of four-year-olds, : with the affirmative scream- 
ing "'tis" and the negative shouting l ^tairit , j_back_ and forth for an .jhbuK 
That's just not good debate. All four of the debaters in thts round are 
good examples of the value of careful thought and analysis without the all 
too prevalent reliance on either mindless brief reading or on worthless 
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blurbo cards that spout generalities.. it was a fine debate and is an 
excellent example of what quality CEDA debate should be. All four of 
your are champions. My hearty congratulations to you and to your coach- 
es. 



Kevin Twohy 
Carroll College 

I want to congratulate the debaters and coaches of the 201 teams that 
participated in the f«/st_ Annual _ Cjws-Ejcanii nation Debate Association 
National Tournament. Many have argued th_at a Natianal Tournament of 
this size could not be managed, but CEDA's President, Michael Barta men of 
Pacific Lutheran University, was able to manage the: bitggest and best 
college debate tournament Irt the United States for the 1985-86 ^season. 

The sixty-four teams qualifying for the elimination rounds should be 
espec|ally proud of their accomplishment. Finally, the debaters from 
Macalester and Florida State deserve the highest of accolades for reaching 
the sixth and final elimination round despite the nervousness of their 
coaches Richard Lesicko and Scott Nobles from Macalester and Curtis 
Austin of Florida State: It was an honor to critique the final round, and 
be a part of this Historical occasion . ; 

It will be a pleasure to read the final transcript, and see arguments 
i^ctuaJly ^relate to the resolution. ; compliment Florida State for argu- 
ing a stock case in the final round, and having a case structure that can 
be ea s i_l y u n d e rs tood by : high sch 66 1 and college debaters and coaches who 
wilL be reading this manuscript: This position by Florida State in the 
1 AC may have di storted my_ perception s for the rest of the rou nd because 
I was happy not to hear the Moon Treaty case, but later I found out that 
a ~ son i for _ t h i s a p prpa oh ^vas because ^la ca I est e r was so cjeep on spa c e 
issues,: Florida State decided to take a stock approach to the resolution, 
arid did riot run thejr number brie case^ - ___ _ __ = 

The reason that I was in_ the: minority on this: decision jmight be 
because of my confisuion at the end of the round which I blamed on the 
negative team. I was confused by the negative- argumentation labels 
between the bri-case observation arguments of the INC arid the b^ff-case 
arguments of the 2NC. Overview: #2 from I NC was on peacekeeping and 
diplomacy and overview #3 bri IAEA_ had a nuclear proliferation impact. 
These same labels were also used by the 2NC in the value objections so it 
was hard for me to tell in the negative rebuttals whether a particujar 
group of arguments was to be flowed on -case or off-case. This was espe- 
cially confusing in the 2NR when I flowed *he first minute of an bn-case 
observation and it should have been with an off-case value objection. 
Other critics after the round also admitted they were having the same 
problems in flowing. 

The second problem on confusion in the debate was initiated by the 
2NC and became a problem in the 2NR. The second value objection was 
"blown-up" by the 2NR and expanded into a giant argument. There was 
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rib warning provided by the 2NR at the beginning of the speech that this 
was going to happen so the responses to the second value objection, and 
everything became a GIANT JUMBLE--so 2AR clarify rebuttal. it would 
have been better to make the third and final value objection the one that 
was going to expand if no warning was given to the critics to get out 
extra flow paper. 

I vote for the affirmative on two major issues. First, contention #1 
on military conflicts goes affirmative^ 2AC extends the small wars are a 
great threat to disaster arid 2AR extends the scenario to proliferation. 
1AR spends a lot of time here with four responses and 2NR's only 
response is on the Nixon example and does not apply any value objection 
to this issue so this is very clear for the affirmative: 

Second, I believe the affirmative wins the proliferation issue. The 
third INC overview and the case arguments on proliferation are vion in the 
JAR. :and 2AR. 1AR has good responses on the third overview as the 
Becker evidence is extended: ON debate undermines is extended, and the 
^ey argumerit was the extension on spread of: weapons could trigger the 
proliferation because of instrumental norms. These arguments were very 
convincing to me in light of TUjgweM arid Kirkpatrick evidence on the case 
that venting of steam can sow the seeds of war. if the negative has a 
wea kne ss in this ro u n id it h s a ia c k of specj f ic : respond esr to : the JA C case 
structure: The negative does do a good job of putting the affirmative off 
bf_ ithei i r xase hi n tM the 2 AfV, l>u t Ht z t>ecbmes : conf us i n§ to me : in the 2 NR . 
The affirmative rebuttals are more easily understood on the salient issues, 
arid herice are rewarded with my ballot. I: --_ z _z::_z 
::::: I was. glad there were seven critics in this round.: it was a most 
^Ltf icujt <leci s ton. _ Cbri grat u I a tions to Maj^Jeste r -_ <>ri wi rining : t he first 
national championship in CfrDA debate. After the decision was announced, 
? nd I k hew t h a t I h ad " s q u i r re I ed M - -there w as some cb ric i Ija t iori f b r niy 
decision : when J learned the Northwest Region debaters from eight different 
s chbb I s h a d v bted 1 7-2 f o r th e a 1 f i r ma t jv e .-_ _ No t e v e n t h e ri i ri e J u st i ce s on 
the Supreme Court agree on every decision. I guess that's what makes it 
a debate. 



1986 NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL EVENTS TOURNAMENT: 
WINNING SPEECHES IN ORIGINAL EVENTS 

Edited by John k. Boaz 1 



1 Th"e speeches were edited: from tape recordings. Except for the 
correction of obviously unintended errors, these are as close to verbatim tran- 
scripts as was possible to obtain from the recordings . 

Critiques were requested of each of the judges in these final rounds, 
fibwever, not all judges complied. Critiques received follow each speech tran- 
script : 
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The Ninth American Forensic Association National Individual Event 
To urn a me ri t was held : at the U h j ye r sj \y_ of T ex as at A H i n g ton on Apr N 
12-14, 1986. jClose to 40Qjstudents f rom 1:11 schools participated in the 
toy rhameht. There were 93 _contestafvts in ij jm|>rdmptu ispeakjng; 50 contes- 
tants in communication analysis; 84 contestants in persuasion; 76 contes- 
tants i ri_ exten\ppra n ? o y Ij APea i k i Ti_g; 88 con te s ta n its : Mr _i rvfo rma ti ye s pea k ing ; 
and 64 contestants m after-dinner speaking who competed in ibree prelum'^ 
nary ro]Linds._ fpl lowing the .preliminary rounds, the top 24 competitors 
were advanced to: quarter finals,: then the top 12 competitors were 
advanced to sejTii -finals, aj\d- final ly,_ the top six competitors competed in 
finals:. Each final round was judged byfive critics.: 

I h cbmmu n icatrori analysis, persuasion, informative, arid after-dmrier 
speaking students are free to select their own speech topic. In the limited 
speaking events of impromptu arid extemporaneous speaking, however, the 
students are given a choice of topics on which to speak. 

After -Dinner Speaking Final Round Winner 

Graham Hartley, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

You know I saw you practicing your informative out; iri; the hall. By 
Golly, you were fantastic: Wasn't he fanstatic, everybody: You were 
really great. I; bet even the fire extinguisher ori the wall ; was riveted. 
Your speech is truly a stunning literary work: No, but really your deliv- 
ery, style arid the content were superb, arid I applaud yoti for that 
(claps). Doesn't that give yoa a warm feeling inside— kind of like a 
P U J?P Y t h at jhu st wee- wee d d o w n - y o ur leg. To be com plimented, or to 
compliment someone else gives as this warm feeling inside: 
i_i Compliments- : we aM like them. They make us feel appreciated arid 
they make as: feel goad about ourselves: We also Jove to give them: They 
m ake p eople like u sane! poss ibly do thing s for us. ( Knap p, Bel I , Hoppe r 
1984) . But, what exactly are compliments? How can I deliver an effective 
compM merit? Ari^ ^h at do J do jf I'm cojnpMmented? Well, I say, "Whoa, 
let's siow down: and rtake them one at a time,: shall we:" 

FJ ~ r **_» we ' 1 1 job k a t cojTipJ im e ri t s an d w_h a t t h ey ar e . S eco no! , we IJ 
look at how to deliver an effective one. And finally, see what options are 
a v a i I a b I e to us f b r rep lies when we are com p I i me n ted 

First, then, what are compliments? Well, there are four basic types of 
compliments: personal appearance, performance, possesions, arid personal- 
ity, [iininielligible] , [Laughter] t 

The first of which is a compliment jriyblvmg personal appearance, or 
how you look. A recent article in Psychology Today said that compli- 
ments of this type are the most prevalent in society today. Compliments 
like:; "You look marvelous, the jacket? The jacket could go, but you,: 
you look marvelous." So sayeth Fernando. Or for instance you could 
compliment me on my suit. "Why thank you, its from the Don Johnson 
collection." It is easy to see why compliments on appearance are so 
popular with such fashion plates in our midst. 
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Other compliments fall Under the category of performance, or skill 
and ability compliments. I personally don't know that much about these 
since I've hever_ done anything especially well, but I really did like your 
speech, : and therefore had a good example to follow. 

A third type j>f compliment is a compliment oh possessions or what we 
own. : These comp'imants range anywhere from. "I really like your car": 
to "I love your wife." Yes, contrary to popular belief, people associated 
with us in the eyes of the complimentor, are considered to be our 
possessions . 

The final type of compliment is one on personality. The Journal of 
Commun/cat/onstates that the most highly regarded compliments nohcern 
personality. "You're so sweet." or "My, how courageous." and "Boy, 
What a pill." 

Now that we know that compliments can take on four different forms: 
those of personal appearance, performance, possessions, and personality: 
How can we learn to deliver them effectively? . ;-_ Well, the delivery of a 
compliment is a three step process involving the "0:F.P. Method:" Obser- 
vation:; formulation, and presentation. Arid, therefore (he clever achrbriym 
"O.F.P." 

In the observation: stages ybu must first observe an act of some sort. 
That makes sense, but the act observed must be something that not every- 
one does well. Something like. ..the putting on bf one's socks. Yes, riot 
everyone does that well, yet we can be pretty sure that the majority of 
the people in this room can, arid therefore, can feel comfortable talking 
about it. Okay, I'm glad I roomed with my coach, because i had these 
socks picked but. 

After the initial -observation of the said act, the formulation of the 
compliment begins. There is an unoriginal format where all that jrieeds to 
be done is plug in different words into a set format: Three types of 
these ex 1st . TJh> ri bun p h r a s e/ I i ri k i ri g v e r b/ ad j ec t i v e t y pe : " You r h ai r/ 
looks/ nice:" Then there is the pronoun/ intensifier/ verb/ noun phrase 
type: "1/ really/ jike/ your tie. " : The third = type is for the advanced 
complimentor. Remember these men are trained professionals: Do not, t 
t e pe a t , do - not try - th i s with o u t p rbp e r t r a wvi f» a . : Y e s , it s the d r e a d e d 
pronoun/ verb/ "to be"/ adjective/ noon phrase type: "You/ really are/ a 
snappy/ dresser. z -_- --_-_z zzzzzzzzz zzzz :: ::: zzz. : zzzizzzzzzz 

The third and: most important part of the delivery of_ a compliment is 
the presentation.;: There jare^ twb thirvgs of igreat importance here^ the first 
of which isenergy. ..: tet's taik socks again shall we? : Enthusiastic, versus 
ribh-ejithusjastie^^ "I really like your socks " No, timeari it!" Can ybU 
tell the difference? Good. : Equally important to energy is sincerity. 
Sincere vwsus msiricere^ "I ^^'ly :UKs„Ybur socks, "land- "I really like 
[laughs} your socks." What we can see from this is that the. best kind of 
com p I i me ri it to_ g i v e i s on e t h at is botl h -e n it h u si a s i c a n id s i ri ce r e. 

Now, thit we: know what compliments are, and how to give an effec- 
tive one; what the heck do we do jf we re JGbmjaJimehted? ______ 

There are four kinds of replies to compliments ranging iFrom: accept- 
ance, acceptance with amendment, to rib acknowledgement, arid denial. 
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The first of which \s acceptance. Acceptance replies are u sua My your 
best bet. The ritualistic "Thank you" tops the list. FoHowed by 'I'm 
glad you Ijkedit." Then finally there .[^^H^J^barr^s^d^^Aw shucks." 
: The second type of repJy to a compliment,: acceptance with amend - 

??ent-__ j!X®?.^£_ J*M* ' still 80_P°y n ^ *° i os le." _A_ n <l_th^ r ®_ L* 
magnified acceptance: "Hey , Biff, you're really a good basketball player." 
"Good, hell, Jjni_ great -_ 

The third type of reply to a compliment is the no acknowledgement 
reply L A reply A yet at the same time it's hot a__reply._ _Ybu look JLJ*'* 
confused. Let me give you an example. "My, don't you look nice today, 
Mary." " _' 'My, don't you look hTce today, Mary." 

Finally, there's denial. "Hey, I really like your socks . " Reply; 
"No you don't, they're dirty, smelly, arid arid they have holes in them." 
"Oh, well darn 'em then." 

Compliments, we all love to give and receive them. They just plain 
make: us feel good. And now that we know what they are, how to deliver 
an effective one, arid how to reply to one. The next time we're compli- 
mented we can help the complimentor feel like a puppy just went wee-wee 
on their leg too. 

First Judge Critique 

Rey Garcia, Southwest Texas State University 

In the final round of the ADS at the 1986 AFA -NIET judges had a 
clear choice of alternative approaches to the delivery of an after dinner 
speech. ;.ln : thi;S round we saw what came close to being a comedy routine, 
we- heard "forensic" humor, and we saw varying degrees of organization: 
Before [ make my claims about the unique virtues of the ^winning: speech, 
let me congratulate ail of the final round contestants and their coaches, for 
§ fob : w e M do ri e . AM of the con it e s t a n t s j n t h e j jri a \ -_ rou n d demo nstra ted 
superb speaking skills. AM of the contestants had excellent vocal variety, 
natural and zmeanin^f uj z gestu res , and great eye icoritact. It : was rieeessa ry 
to examine other elements of effective public speaking to decide in favor of 
the Hartley speech. z -_-_ z z.zzzzz zz z zz.zzz ...zz zz...zz zzzzz 

_ll First,: Hartley's use of humor as a persuasive device was _ much more 
eff ee t iye ^iarv h i ? t_ of t h ifr ot h e r z s p ea fcers . O t h er con t e sta n it s seemed ta be 
more concerned with punch-lines, abuse of puns,: and gags for their own 
sake, rather than- with use of _h u mo r to eri4>a ri ce the per s u a s iy e rtie s sa ge of 
their, speech . : Additionally, this speech could have been given to any 
a u d ie no e . If by r p u rpqse as Jo r ens i c s e d u c a tor s j s to t ra i ri s t U dent s to 
function, effectively in any audience situation (I think it is):, then we 
s h oal d encourage bur _s t U d e ri t s to cons t r Li i c t s peec N es t ha t wbu Id be ap_p r o - 
priate in those situations, rather than in the microcosm of the forensics 
community. 

Second, the Hartley speech was the best organized and constructed 
speech ^ in the_ round. _ z hartley made use of _an L attention getting device, a 
clear statement of purpose, a preview of the parts of the body, effective 
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transitions arid signposting^ a review of the parts of speech, and a good 
conclusion. While these elements of speech construction may seem elemen- 
tary, they were an important part of my decision because a number of 
contestants failed to include transitions, previews, or well developed 
conclusions. With such glaring omissions In other contestants' speeches, 
white Hartley had done such a good job on his speech, the decision to 
rank him first in the round was clear. 



Communication Analysis Final Round Winner 



Jim McCafferty, George Mason University 

Legend has it that in Celtic Ireland, whenever the King showed signs 
jropo5er>ce> ^r if the fortunes of K*s clan were failing, the Druid- 
priests would lead him to the stone circle of judgment. Here, the King 
wou I d de I |ye r -a f mal mes sag e ta : N[s peopl e and then ca I m I y js ta n d b y as 
the chief priest stabbed him to Jeath, aogering the clan's future as welJ 
its future leader. _iniHI*Ll^?Lbcok, : 7^fte Qoldier i Bough, English scho- 
lar Sir James Frazier noted that this custom of "killing the king" was a 
Gommb] ri one i n ma n y aric ien t z soe i et i es . I t z was -felt t h at : by : fci I M rig A he iemi - 
devine king before he had decayed, the strength of his soul could then be 
t^psferrejd intact to t thus preserving the strength 

of the tribal leader as well as his people: 

__PD_ ^ u _9yst ^th, 1974^ President JRicharcl Li^ilhjo^use Nlxqn^ haying been 
rendered politically impotent by repeated allegations (laughter) of flagrant 
djsho h e s t :y_ d U r i rig the Wa te r g a te scan d a I , made h i s thirty - s e ve nth and final 
address to the nation as President, In that address, Nixon not only 
declared Ms role as ^'t^L J^CT'fic®" _^y_3 n lri®y_ricmg his _ resignation, but 
he also took this unique opportunity to eulogize his own Presidency and 
began Artier ica's transcendence from the nadir of Watergate to a future 
without Richard Nixon. 

While a rhetorical analysis based on the precepts of apologia might 
seem initially appropriate, the exigences of Nixon's political demise clearly 
pointed to the worthlessness of any attempt at defense or apology, 
(laughter! Nixon required a rhetorical strategy that addressed his poli- 
tical "death" and attempted to transcend it- -that strategy was the eulogy, 
jri order to examine this eulogistic effort by Nixon for his own Presidency, 
I will first discuss an appropriate method for critically analyzing eulogistic 
rhetoric; next apply that method to Nixon's speech of resignation; and 
finally, evaluate the impact of the eulogistic genre both for Nixon's resig- 
nation arid for rhetoric In general. 

The eulogy has been an established rhetorical genre since the time of 
ancient Greece, when the honored dead were praised with what was called 
the "epitaphios logos:" An appropriate method for critically analyzing 
eulogistic rhetoric can be found in Kathleen Jamieson's article entitled 
"Critical Anthology of Public Speeches" published in the 1978 MODCOM: 
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Modules In ^ S/we^ Cbmmun/cqt/drt. Section four of that article delineates 
four primary rhetorical characteristics of the successful eulogy, 2 

zii The first characteristic is the affirmation of the reality of death. 
Here, the rhetor confronts the bereaved: s natural denial response: by 
RuWicJy stating the fact of death. According to Jamieson, this character- 
istic makes denial impossible, forcing the bereaved: to accept the death and 

mbve onwards. A necessary parallel to this confrontation with denial is 

the second characteristic--the easing of the survivor's confrontation with 
their own mortality . The speaker accomplishes this goal by asserting that 
the deceased: wit! "Hve on" in some: manner. As Jamieson notes, -'the 
assertion of the ^ fundamental immortality of the deceased makes mortality 
less bitter at the same time it consoles the bereaved." The third charac- 
teristic is the transformation of the bereaved's relationship with the 
deceased from the present to the past tense. The speaker accomplishes 
this by rehearsing the virtues of the deceased in the past tense; this 
repetition solidly fixes the deceased in that tense as well . J^^^Uy , the 
eulogy mUst attempt to reweave the community's patterns of relationships 
to continue despite the absence of the departed. Generally this is accom- 
plished by calling for the survivors to continue living, with the memory of 
the deceased as a guide for the future. ..__:__ ___ ___ __ 

in essence, the eulogy is a vehicle by which the rhetor not only 
praises the dead, but begins a process of trari see ride rice so that the survi- 
vors can get on with living: In viewing the eulogy as the initial tool of 
transcendence, the eulogistic nature of Nixon's resignation address 
becomes apparent and worthy of examination. 

J n analyzing N i x on ' s res ig nat ions p eech , the first c_h a r a c te r i s tic, the 
affi rmation of the reality of death, is quickly discernable. In paragraph 
nine of the thirty-two paragri^ the simple ^_ phrase^ 

"therefore, I shall resign the Presidency effective at noon tomorrow. " 
Com i n g so soon in the speeclv with a mi h i mU m of p r ea m b I e , th i s s impl e 
statement quickly dismissed any fake notions of a continued fight against 
the impeachment process. Whether friend or foe, this unequivocal state- 
ment made denial by the American public impossible. The reality of a 
future wi thout N li x on had to be a cce p te d . [ I a U g h te r ] 

The next characteristic that he attempted to put was the confrontation 
with the sHjryivors ' cbhf rbritat|or1 ^ with their own mortality: Having done 
his original move, Nixon attempted to push forward here. Now, what 
Nixon attempted was to shift this entire structure by allowing us to see 
the mortality was not constant by allowing us to view the resiliance of the 
Presidency itse[f. _ His first statements quickly dismissed any remaining 
hopes for continuance of his Presidency. immediately after his statement 
ef resignation, __Nixoh told America, _"Vice President Ford will be sworn in 
as President at that hour. . .". He thus reassured Americans that the 
Presidency itself would continue With no lapse of leadership: Nixon then 

2 The idea for such an analysis was originally concevied by Kevin W. Dean, 
Margaret C. Langford, and Mark S. Hickman as a result of discussion in 
coursework with Kathleen Jamieson of the University of Maryland. 
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spoke in pralse_of his own Presidency, pointing to such ^ ac^or^isjifnehts -as 
ending the Vietnam War, improving relations with China and the Soviet 
Union, arid signing the Strategic Arms Umitation Treaty . Nixon told 
An^rica, --These years have been a momentous time in the. history of oar 
nation and_ the world: They have been a time of achievement in ^hicK we 
can all be proud. " Through these words, Nixon eased concerns over 
Presidential mortality, assured Americans that _the_ P res ident[al succession 
would continue as mandated by the Constitution, and asserted that his own 
foreign policy achievements would be of lasting benefit. In much the same 
way as the bereaved are consoled and their fears of death assuaged by 
what Jamieson caUed the "assertion of the fundamental immortality of the 
deceased, " Americans were assured that the Presidency would continue; : 

The third characteristic is the transformation of the bereaved' s 
relationship with the deceased from the present to the past. In reviewing 
the achievements of his own Presidency, Nixon consistently referred to his 
own efforts in the past tense. "We have ended America's longest war. ..." 
We have unlocked the doors: : ^between the United States and the People's 
Republic _-of _CNina_. , .". - And, "I have done my best." Whether or not this 
last statement was accepted: by his audience, [laughter] the eulogistic 
subtexJ :: U_ cjear^ from that moment, subject to 

the judgment of history rather than current events. 

Having placed his Presidency in the past, Nixon then attempted to 
reweave the community's, or in this case the nation's, patterns of 
relationships to continue despite the ^absence of the Nixon presidency. 
He called on all Americans to support the new President in his task, 
saying, "As he assumes that responsiblity, he will deserve the help and 
support of all of us." Nixon attempted to achieve a new unity of purpose 
under the leadership of President Ford_ when he -said: 

And to those of you have not feJt able to give me your support, let me 
say that I leave office with hb bitterness toward those who have opposed 
me, for all of us have in the finaj analysjs been concerned with the good 
of the country: .: so let us all how jbjh together... in helping bur new Pres- 
ident succeed to the benefit of all Americans. 

Nixon concisely and effectively reweaved the community's patterns lof relation- 
ships to continue by calling for all Americans to support the hew President in 
his task . 

In evaluating the impact of the eulogistic genre for N[xbh's resignation, 
the continual application of the four criteria outlined by jamieson in her article* 
continually point to its _nature as a eulogy. Much to the chagrin of many 
Nixon critics, Nixon never apologized for or even admitted that complicity in 
the Watergate affair, was the real prime reason for his resignation. Instead^ 
Nixon affirmed his own political demise and attempted to shift the focus towards 
a new political future, which was after all his goal. As he stated, "I Hope that 
I will have hastened that process of healing that is so desperately needed in 
America." Well, that process of transcendence would eventually take years, a 
full Presidential pardon, and a complete shift in national politics, but its roots 
were grounded in Nixon s own eulogy for Nixon. 
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The eu I ogy is e s se n i tj a 1 1 y a pr oce ss of tr a n sqend e ri ce f or t h e s ur v i vors ^ 
and as such it need not be restricted, merely to speeches for the. dead: ll's 
appropriate whenever the exigeKces of a rhetorical act 4ncjude- the ending of a 
given situation or individual and: the need to redefine that ending into a: new 
beginning. In a simMar, though less bjbody fashion, l i^ixon i was sacrificed I hke 
the Irish Kings of old--when: he was no longer considered: worthy to _ wield 
power . Ho w e y e r , N i x<m a I so eh os e jto d * li v e r h i s © w ri e tMog y , and beg in- a 
process of national transcendence for the American people into: a new political 
era--an era \ \n_ whictv ^President Richard Nixon would riot, arid perhaps could 
not, be included: [Applause] 



first Judge Critique 

Craig Dudczak, University of Oklahoma 



_Mr . Mc C a f f e r t y a n d t h e b itji ie_r_ five f j ri a 1 1 is t s a r e to _b e_ to ngratulated for 
making the finals^ in what I consider to be the most rigorous of the public 
address events . Good cnticism helps us to answer the question "Why?" a rhet- 
orical event succeeds or fails in its effort. As Siskel and Ebert are to the 
movies, Communication Analysis enlightens blir appreciation arid Understanding 
of rhetoric.:: 

Whije the consensus ; of the rankings placed Mr. McCafferty first, I ranked 
him third:. What are my reasons for doing so? Since the reader does not have 
the benefit of comparing this speech with those of tiie other finalists, let file 
identify my criteria and evaluations of this speech . ; Normally, I employ three 
criteria for Communication Analysis . First, Does the speech demonstrate the 
elements of any good public address : -(1 j Does the introduction gain attention, 
state the thesis, and preview the body of the speech; (2) Does the body 
organize, develop, and support the thesis; and (3) Does the conclusion review 
the speech and close appropriately? Second, is the method appropriate to the 
analysis t)f the rhetorical event? Does the speaker justify the analytic method 
he or she employs? Third, does the rhetorical analysis enlighten our under- 
standing of the event to which it is applied? 

In applying these criteria to McCafferty s analysis, I generally find the 
first criterion satisfied while the second and third are probfemat^. Tor me, 
the speech clearly demonstrates the elements of good public address. The 
opening annecdote is attention -getting, the purpose is clear, ^nd the speaker 
gives a road map of his direction. We should have no daubt that the analysis 
will treat Nixon's resignation as a SJmiJaHy, the bod» of 
the speech follows the systematic application of Jamison's criteria for a eulogy 
concluding with an apP r oj>ri3te review an^d efosing. _ i_ ._ 

While I think the speech is well-crafted, the second and third criteria on 
the appropriateness of ^eth bd arid its application create serjqus d|ssonarice for 
me: Is Nixon's resignation really self -eulogy? The first signal casting doubt 
about t h e a p p ro p r ia t eri ess jof t r eat i . ■ g ^ h e r e s i g n a t i b n a s a s e I f - e u I qgy^ o ccur red 
because the preceding speaker--Mr. Fowler, aJso of George Mason--employed the 
same tool. Aside from the coincidental sequence creating some distraction, the 
impression created was that the method was a universal template applied to a 
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wider array of rhetorical events than would otherwise be justified^ At the very 
least, this occurrence caused me to loo k more .closely at z the justification Offered 
by each speaker using Jamison's characteristics of the_ eulogy . : In each case 
the result of focusing my attention bh the justification of method is adverse for 
the ranking of : the: speaker. 

In Mr. McCafferty's case, the focal question is whether anyone who had 
heard Nixon's resignation speech in August 1974 would view it as a eulogy, 
either then or now. As tb_then_,__at the time of jthe_ speech, ^general consen- 
sus had emerged calling for his impeachment. With approval ratings diminishing 
to twenty-two percent by the time of the speech^ Nixon's critics^ were ^mwier- 
ous. Yet, McCafferty evidences that Nixon's critics were unsatisfied that he 
neither apologized nor even mentioned the role Watergate played in leading to 
his resignation. Can this be ignored? I think not. Clearly, the expectations 
of the audience create an exigence. Treating the resignation i__as a eujogy at the 
time it was given fails to accommodate the expectations of the audience. The 
eulogy wo u I d n ot have been an a p p rqp r i a te g e hre _ - t H eh -bee a us e it_ failed to 
address a [or, perhaps, the 5 critical exigence existing for the speaker. 

This still allows the possibility of a revisionist view of the eveht--that is, 
regardless of how the speech was received in 1974, it should be viewed as a 
eulogy in 1586: A case could be made for this approach by say i rig that seper- 
ated from the emotion of the times surrounding Watergate, St would be revealing 
to view Nix_on's_ resignation as a eulogy. While this approach may be feasible, 
tii? h<>*: the one McCafferty employs. He treats the speech in a timeless tense 
that suggests the speech was, is, and always should be Viewed as a eulogy. 
?_side from ignoring the exigency of the audience expectations at the time of the 
speech, he fails to reveal the benefit of retrospectively viewing the speech as 
§f[("^y*<>ay^i:iyeS/:J!e does .pply Jamison's criteria. But; so what? Arguing 
that the speech meets criteria is not to reveal its value in doing so. This is a 
t!iecj>ari icaT appr oach to anaj^ysis^. : It is to communication analysis what paint- by- 
numbers is to art. You get a picture, but It is not art. 

_ _??_ in my f j na I _ari a ly si s , my rank ing of th e a ri a I y s i s ref I ect s fa" vo rably on 
its structural elements which illustrate well the elements of good public address . 
By t, the speech , wh Me tech nical [y applying the criteria of the method selected , 
makes a weak case for its use and reveals little of whether Nixon succeeded for 
failed in his resignation speech r. nit seems clear that it failed the majority of its 
audience in 1974, and we aren't certain of its st ;tus today: 

Second Judge Critique 

J. G. Harrington, New York University 

Even before Jim McCafferty got up: to speak, I was fairly sure he would 
get my first place. He spoke last in the round and, Haymg_ -heard his speech 
during the regular season, j suspected that, barring a disastrous performance^ 
his analysis of Nixon's resignation would be superior to the five speeches I had 
already heard. It was . 

The first reason for that was Jim's approach to Nixon's rhetoric. He did 
what every rhetorical critic should strive to do by looking at Nixon's speech 
from a new point of view, and proving mote than adequate support for that 
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perspective: By contrast, one critical flaw in another speech in the round was 
t h e if a M u i re to provide supportfer a c Hal le rig [rig t tie is is, arid the r ema i i if ng 
speeches took more obvious approaches to the communication events they treated 
(e.g. a pop music method for "Sun City" arid a eulogy method for Reagan's 
eulogy of the Challenger astronauts j . 

The second, and nearly as important, reason for Jim's success was the 
construction of the speech. The introduction and conclusion were nicely linked 
and the tie of ancient I ris+i practices to ^ixbri's speech was nothing short of 
brilliant: Finally, Jim touched all of the other CA bases: justification of 
choice of method arid rhetoric, explanation of_ method arid conclusions about the 
method and speech: If Jim hadn't extemped a couple of sentences in the 
middle, it might have 4>een a pertect perfbrmbrice. "ri any case, my expecta- 
tions were confirmed, and it was clearly the best speech in the round. 



Third Judge Critique 

Deanria Sellriow, Wayne State University 

Mr £ _McCaffertyj Communication Analysis—a rhetorical analysis of Nixon's 
final address to the nation from a eulogistic perspective--is very well done. In 
order to highlight specific areas of strength as well as weakness, this critique 
will focus one (1) his structure and style, (2) his choice arid use of method- 
ology, and (3) his analysis of the speech itself: L j 1 

In terms of structure and style, Mr. McCafferty does a fine job. The 
speech flows well from point to point through effective use of internal previews, 
transitions, and summaries. One area of concern, however, regards his style. 
Mr. mcCafferty heeds to be careful when attempting to personalize his delivery 
so as not to sound condescending or patrorijzmg . juJhis is a minor pointy but it 
can turri some listeners off to the speech before the analysis is even underway. 

With regard to methodology, Mr. McCafferty does not utilize a tvpical tool 
for this type of analysis: To his credit, Mr. McCafferty is quick to point out 
that he Is aware of a polbgia as a ppteri t ia \ method for a n al y s i s . He goes on to 
state that this particular address can be more appropriately analyzed as eulogy. 
It would strengthen his persuasive : arg/umerit, hbw^ever^ |f he were to incorpo- 
rate a sentence, at this point, as to why eulogy is a more appropriate tool for 
analysis than apologia. Because his ^choice of method is so controversial, it is 
important to justify its merit at the outset. Granted, he does so quite aptly 
later in the speech, but it would strengthen the analysis considerably to do so 
as soon as possible: The actual explanation of the method and its major char- 
acteristics are stated clearly . -_ -_ ___ ~~ __ 

Overall, the actuaJ analysis of Nixon's final address is well done. The 
examples chosen i to clarify jeach characteristic of the method are appropriate and 
serve to lend strength to Mr. McCafferty's argument. McCafferty is very 
successful in clarifying the impact of the speech. He, again, justifies h»s 
choice of method when he states, "Nixon never apologized to them or even 
admitted that the complicity of the Watergate affair was the prime reason for his 
resignation: In short; by: this: point in the analysis, both the impact of the 
speech and McCafferty's choice of methodology are well justified: 
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Finally, in terms of significance, Mr. McCafferty does a good job with what 
he says, however, one vital: component is missing. His analysis would become 
much more meaningful for the listener If he would draw a definite parallel to 
why this particular analysis has.: significance for each of us today. How can we 
apply what we've learned from this particular analysis to our lives today? 

In $ummary> Mr. McCafferty has developed an excellent communication 
analysis: Despite a few rinor flaws, this speech Is a fine example of communi- 
cation analysis. 

Extemporaneous Speaking Final Round Winner 

David Bickford, Brown University 

^ the summer of 1985 an Atlanta computer prog rammer became so outraged 
that his mother was sending large sums of money to Jerry FalwelTs Old Time 
Cp5/3e7 L Hour that he decided to ^program his computer to dial FaJwelPs 1-800 
number every 36 seconds : Now, the resulting phone bills for the Moi ai Major- 
Ltyi. wA^ iSeveral^ Huhd thousand dollars . Although this action fnay sound 
outrageous; it does underscore widespread discontent with the role that TV 
fy^hgil's^^ jir®z playjng in our j^ljtical reality to<^ay . A con icerri so : signjfi icant 
that it leads usjinaturally to the. following question: Is TV: religion becoming 
P° I i tj ca I ? i The a ri i s w e ir js cj ea r fy "yes." Wi th z c i h e s ig h i f i ca n it compl i catio > n - L 
that is the key word in question is: "TV.:": Religion itseJf is mot badly_ mixed 
yy ' ■ % n i P® ! ! * 'f I: y h d e r cert a in k ind s of s peci f i c e i rcurns ta ri ee * . i:z -_ t :W i t h = TV a rid 
all its superficiality and superstition; it has a great potential to be dangerous 
? ^ d®c_ej V A _ _X° _ s ee nip re p recj s e I y w h y t hj s is so, we can j iye close a tte ri * 
tion to three different aspects of the TV evangelists. First we need to look at 
how_ the^ TV evangelists operating right how i«re pblaKzi rig our ^.society arid 
rendering it politically impotent; incapable of tackling significant issues. 
Secondly, we rieed_ to jbqk at the effect bri rejig ibri itself. How legitimate main 
stream religion is set back by the activities of TV, And, finally; we need to 
look at the legitimate circumstances from which i reHg|bri rOs had an effect when 
properly divorced from the disorienting: effect ot television. The most inter- 
esting aspect of whit has happened in TV rehgibri right how is that the princi- 
pal ally cf TV religion* the : whole : Republican Party, is being split. In 
theWashfngton Post on March 10 of this year, "In many cases pandering arises, 
such as Jerry FalweM's influence cn Vice President Bush. Such politicians try 
to win the fundamentalists by giving them just about every con cess ion they 
would ever want." At the same time> the Post stated that In tnany: cases there 
were Independent courses within TV religion, such as Pat Robertson of the 
Christian Broadcasting Network who is considering now an independent presi- 
dential campaign: In affect this division within the Republican Party is some- 
thing to be feared within all political parties and political bodies in this 
country: That's what the article on March 31st stated as a sort of political 
paralysis. In it the effect of many conservative Christian groups and pull-a- 
parts on members of congress: It stated, for example, that William Gray of 
Philadelphia, who is actually a minister himself, who is yet given a zero 
rating by the Christian Broadcaster's Organization, a TV religion radical right 
organization, in talking with several congressional colleagues, he had found that 
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they were unwilling t^_ r b onsb r any legislation C y en vo t e on SHic n issues as 
abortion,: school P ra Vl 0 * or other: significant topics. As a ,resu| t there was 
nothing he could do tj* the most important t$ sUes confronting them today; 
The Christian Sc'tenC e Monitor on April 8, stated: "That i h the North 

Carolina senatorial raC? f^e candidates are P ara, y z ed because the vot erS are not 
focusing on the jssue^.'j 'hstead they are bic^ er i^g ov'er who is the more rao.cal 
right conservative 03,1 r6 ^^. This is one exam^i^ aS j n ma ny bthe^ where we 
see paralysis from T V '9ibn a nd its influence: 

However, that is ntf*_*he o n |y problem that )ias occurred in: the process, 
because at the sartiB ti^ Ty reMgion is undernjihjjjg legitimate religi 0n> Arthur 
Goldberg, former Sup r a ^ Court Justice noted {- the christian Sci^ nCe Monitor 
of April 7th of thi s V^. n that in many cases nj g h wa |j separating : religion 
and state was bein9 * 0 j o ^own by TV evangel ,s t* With the net bad effects hot 
onJy on political fre e _ v % but also on relij^'og^ freedom. HA "Pted: in many 
cases that the only that the diverse reii^ ons j n America satisfy every 
Interest have been t* 1 ^ g 9h a carefal maintenah^e: 0 f separation of c hurch and 
state, and that tK* a^j^a of the -TV Jundarner^i;^ _^ directly Co ntrary to 
that need for_ seP ar ^ s ^ TV religion seems to j> e tfe tearing <j 0 wn of this 
high wall, as Goldberg ^gested. It also hamP*hj ^ O oial activities fc>y j eg itimate 
religion. The Chris^ Science Monitor suggested on December 7 th | ast year 
that jn many case* Ca ~ lc _and protestant orga h j zatjons as well as ^any syna- 
gogues don't w a nt tg y sponsor the same typ* of soc ial action a tt d political 
engagement because tf fear being caught up 'h a great moral deb^e that will 
somehow magically ta^ tQ ^n significance and blasted over the & a ths of *he 
airwaves as people V' e e \^ t6 _ V9*e with their n ^ r ts and not with their brains. 
The issues that are t> underlined by the radical right and th* TV funda- 
mentalists are allowing ^'igion not to be "f®^ for meaningful so cia | action. 
However, this is reallr Jhe shamevul aspe't of t| ie situation becaus^ it is here 
that theCftr/sr/an Scle* 1 , Monitor suggests that mainstream religion can have s 
real impact, it cited , p example: the role or th, e Catholic Church j h bringing 
about the deposition o\ c * r dinand Marcos and P r i n ging in Corazon A^ u i no . As 
other examples, t fre rO x > Of the Catholic church the Haitian crisis, anc \ possi- 
ble reliqious as S j>t a0C ^f Q - resolving the ' ssU jfjLthat divide South K or ea. The 
Christian Science ^ on December 7. I* 85 nQ t e d that many of the creche 
controversies that P'a^ ^ American cities have been resolved not w ith eager 
dispute between f un^ a 0 ^htali sts and secularist^ but instead with Legitimate 
compromise and ope-o^C ^ discourse between />|jgi 0 n in a mainsth eam format 
without the benefit °\ Revision. _-_ So from tnjs po i n t of view jt seems to 
feature mass mc^ei* ent well as one-on-one rontations arid conferences, 
reflecting the diversit^^-. Varjous Religions. 

Now we've se en jJ* polarization that corr^ f rom extremism. We've also 
seen a legitimate m a jo r ^f>act that religion can jf hot misrepresented by 

TV preachers : „ 

The answer to o^ Question is definitely: p e s." Religion bec 0mes a force 
of polarization, not of.^ty; when it is cheapen^ We can see why tne Atlan- 
ta computer program^* who dialed up the 8()q number so many times had 
something legitimate in rh.d; He was outraged. He was outraged beCause he 
doesn't want to s e e tH' 'Qh Wall between chu''chj and state come do\v n 
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Impromptu Speaking final Round Winner 



Debra Williams, Goniaga University 



.When I was thirteen my parents were really ignorant. I nieaiv, ^hey knew 
nothing about school . : They knew nothing about sex . They didn't even know 
tc_ dress; But as I've grown older, I've noticed t_thjt nv£ parents have 
g^tejj- fiiP* smarter. Maybe I succeeded in educating them through my "vast 
experience;:'^ or maybe my experience taught me that, "everyone ^s ignorant, 
only on different subjects." This quote by Will Rogers that everyone is igno- 
rant only on different subjects points to some very sjgjiificant things . Qh a 
practical level, it points to the fact that certain people have expertise in 
certain area s^ and we should first consider practical implication „ Oh a pKMo^ 
sppH|cal leyel rl 4he idea i -that everyone is ignorant only on different subjects 
reveals a lot about what it means to be a human being: To be hum«,n is to be 
Ignorant. You may have figured that out by now. Finally, we can tie these 
first iwo levels together by applying the philosophical idea of what it means to 
'9i?^r?D*_ to > our ^^cJtieal associations:. Perhaps in this way we can discover 
an approach to life that takes advantage of rather than seeks to escape bur 
ignorance. 

First, consider how everyone is ignorant only on different subjects when 
we are dealing with i__qhe anot her. Certainly you are made better through your 
experience with others—particularly if you go to a school that has a liberal arts 
education and a specialized ^du ication, (though when you come out with a 
philosophy degree you still don't know a lot about electrical engineering). 
Some people such as my debate partner, an electrical engineer, think I am 
hopelessly ignorant because I cannot discuss filters on a 400- level: Of course, 
! ca n * u r n a r? u ri ^ *D5*_ * e lL h « m t hat iinee he can't discuss pheh ome n b I og y > ex ' s~ 
tentialism, pr metaphysics, he is ignorant as_ weij--of course, he "filters" all 
that out: The point is, weVe ignorant bh different subjects, but when we can 
discuss those subjects with one another, I find that 1 have an awful lot to learn 
about filters--(though why the hell I want to learn about filters I liayen't quite 
figured out)--and, in return, Harold can learn a lot from me about philosophy. 
Our interests in different subjects have helped us to enrich one another rather 
than alienate one another; bec«»jse we have discovered that we are diverse 
people with diverse interests and we can learn by communicating together on 
the subjects about which we are ignorant. : 

On a more philosophical level, being ignorant in specific areas is what it 
means to be a human being. No one can know everything: Certainly we've 
alj experienced the frustration of having to limit our learning in order to cope 
with overloads of information. Even with a liberal arts education when we are 
Housed with myriad subjects^ we only come Up with a huge confusion of lobse- 
ly-connected knowledge. For: sanity's sake, we must choose areas of specialty 
and focus on them, so we will know some things better than others. That is 
what it means to be a human being. The thesis that a human being is essen- 
tially an ignorant creature forms the basis of existential philosophy. The ques- 
tion for existentialism is not what we become, but how we become. This view 
was posited by Jean-Paul Sartre when he said that a human being is the proc- 
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ess of becoming and the existence of a hurr>an being or that process is more 
important that the external facilities t_Hat_make up the human being. I am not 
just this cellular mass you see in front of_you; I am the things j do: To 
explain tliis notion Sartre upsets a Jot of people when he says that there are 
essentiaMy two kinds of betngs--people and chairs. : Nov/, automatically , yoa 
ask what is the difference between a person arid a chair. : In^fact, since I don't 
know most of you and I see you sitting in basically the same posture as this 
inanimate object, I could conclude that you're actually not human beings, you're 
all chairs; because at this moment, I, for my own person, am the only one 
making judgments and decisions arid I am projecting _thostT onto you. z l : am 
exercising your ignorance in defining who I am. Sartre's point, then, ties in 
with Will Roger's quote that everyone is ignorant oriTy bri different subjects^ It 
tells us what is different about individual human beings. When we make choic- 
es, we define who we are through such choices; and the^ thjrigs we are ignorant 
about are the things that we have the possibility to become. Sartre has a 
specific term for what that possibility to become is; he calls it the Fuhdam^entaJ 
Project. The fundamental project Is essentially capsuljzed rn the statement 
"you are what you are not and you are not what you are." Sartre is a bril- 
liant philosopher, isn't he? What he is getting at is that you are not just 
what makes you up, but you are the certain things you are trying to achieve. 
You are the ignorance that you have right now and the process of accumulating 
knowledge to erase that ignorance: So, as you complete ycur tasks of learning 
™>r® things, you are ^becoming arid developing i* a unique individual. In light 
of Will Roger's statement that: everyone is ignorant only on different subjects, 
this means that i every one's fund a merits project is different. We all have 
specific goals that we are striving to achieve and we are all ignorant about 
Afferent _t_hings And that's_ what = prDvides bur uniqueness. This leads us 
into the third area--how our interrealtion with one another and the fact that we 
are ignorant as human beings are t[ed together^:,: : 

Certainly, if we all have different fundamental projects and we are all 
P_"_rs_"_' n !9 S^^J ere P^i .^3ls_,__we_cah see that each of us is unique; arid we can 
combine our unique ignorance and our: expertise: to enrich : one another. 
Through ou r J ft te paction we_ can nieet the fu ndamerhta I projects of other human 
beings who are becoming different things; and we can broaden our horizons: 
It would seem kind of fruitless for a human being to know ev^rythjrig--to end 
his or her life of expanding horizons. What then would be the difference 
between a human being who becomes and a chair that already js? _ If we have 
no ignorance that v 2 seek to overcome, there is really not much: we can do; 
and, even more depressing, there is really not need for lis to do anything. 
Because if I know everything and I have the same sort of knowledge that you 
have^ I may as well converse with myself. Alone arid complete, we end up 
sitting in a corner aimlessly gnawing on our feet. It doesn't seem like a very 
fruitful existence. 

So, the idea of Will Rogers that everyone is ignorant only on different 
subjects reveals not only practical guidance for human interaction, but also the 
very essence of what It means to be a human "becoming;' and in that sense, as 
my parents grow smarter, I get smarter too. 



First Judge Critique 
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ERIC 



Trevor Cites, University of New Mexico 



Judging the final round of Impromptu Speaking at_- the 1986 AFA-NIET 
proved to be both enlightening and difficult. : Given: the quality of the speak- 
ers, and their speeches, assigning a rank order to the round was^ a challenging 
task, but what set Debra Williams cpart from her competitors, and what earned 
her my first place ranking, was her depth of analysis and her energetic style 
of delivery.:: i: 

Ms. Williams tackled the rather straightforward quotation by_ Will Rogers^ 
"Everyone is : ignorant, but only: on /different subjects, h with a very unique 
approach: She effectively extended the quotation beyond its most apparent 
meanings, and communicated an important message concerning the meaning of 
humanity and one's individual responsibilities as a human being. Her compet- 
itors approached this : topic, and the other quotation given, by citing examples 
that illustrated what they believed the topics meant, and While this can be an 
appropriate method of analyzing an impromptu topic, ft becomes rather formu- 
la ry and insignificant in comparison to a speech which takes the quotation, and 
uses examples, not as an end, but as the: beginning of a greater point. By 
discussing the philosophical Implications of this quotation, and by leaving the 
audience with a lesson derived from the topic, Williams elevated her analysis 
above the mundane and gave her speech the content needed for a national 
championship. - 

Her cogent communication of the topic's meaning, however, would have 
been iost h^d her deliyery of the speech been flat, or overly professorial in 
nature: As it was, Williams utilised a style that was confident, energetic, and 
s moot Jv. She wot d ed z a s ty le th at was ce n ft d_e n t , - en erge t ic arid s mooth . She 
avoided condescending to her audience,: and injected tasteful and enjoyable bits 
of h umor ta hig h ligh t her poin ts . : ( n a 1 1> the e riergy she communicated throug h 
her style enhanced her presentation greatly, and left her audience with the 
favorable impression that gave her the wmhmg ejdge^ -_zzz :: ::::: 

While it was : difficult for me: to decide among these talented speakers, 
e s_P® c ia]ly since | found three of the APeafcers to be nearly equaj in ability / 
(Williams, Bucky Fay of the. University of Wisconsin- Eau: Claire, and Shawnthea 
Monroe of the U hi vers ity of jMi ri riesota )_ Wi I [iams erne rged as the win rier because 
of her ability to give meaning to the topic she chose, beyond the obvious, and 
to do so in a very effective arid entertaining mariner. 

Second Judge Critique 

Peter Schifferte, United States Military Academy 

The essential elements of a successful jmpromptU are analysis of thetbpic, 
organization of the speech to support this analysis, and an excellent delivery 
replete with information jn support of the speaker s arialysis. Debra i WHIjams' 
speech was superb in the delivery and organization,: but did not sufficiently 
analyze the topic. Her Use of Sartre's ideas ori what makes a human being was 
appropriate, but her analysis seemed to ignore the second half of the cjuote. 
Miss Williams seeded to ignore the portion of the sentence where Wili Rogers 
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said that men are indeed ignorant, "only on different subjects." If she : had 
included ah analysis of this phrase in her speech, arid supported her analysis 
with information from the works of Sartre, and others, her speech would have 
been as Close to perfect as an impromptu can be. 

One of the finer points of this speech was the use of humor to both keep 
the speech- enjoyable and to establish her analysis. Ms. Williams did this very 
well throughout her speech, and she was particularly adept in her use of audi- 
ence participation humor. 

Debra Williams' speech is an excellent example of a .well, organized, well 
supported, and humorous impromptu that could have benefited from an analysis 
of the complete quote. Reliance on an analysis of only part of a quote can 
work, but it is risky. 

Informative Speaking Final Round Winner 

Mark tfeteon, University of Alabama, Birmingham 1 



:: z;. Let's start with a simple quiz. Now, don't call but the answers; just think 
of them in your mind. Ready?: (1) What color was your first bike? (2) How 
raa : room is were there in - L t heY h o u se h ri whic h yo u § few up? : (3) How many 
letters in the word anthropology?, and finally, describe how bee Harvey Oswald 

was shot. zzzziz z":z z:z:z zzz zz z_::z ^.\i:i.z-_l :z 

Now, whether or not you could answer these questions Ls irrelevant, but 
the^way jri which you- tried to >z^Kiey_e the answers l:S very relevant, z^he ques- 
tions_ I asked you were the sarnezones asked _to volrmteers in a study at Yale 
UnJ_vers ity , corid u c ted by Bon n ie Me s ki n a ri d_^e rorne Si rig e r . I ri the s t u ay they 
noticed that depending on the type of information demanded, that is, whether 
the req u e s t was fo r verbal con ce p t s , y i su a I memo r ie s , o r J U d i to r y_ memo r i e s , the 
eyes naturally and subtlely softened in particular directions, as though this eye 
movement aided in t h i e acce s s i bi I ity b f_ the data. A ccb rd i rig tb^ b I d f bl k psycho I - 
ogyy the eye is the gateway to the imind and now it seems modern science is 
confirming this age bid belief. Through studies, Jike the brie conducted at 
Yale, scientists are learning more and more about the connection between eye 
shifts arid information; a field known as neuro linguistics. It is a fascinating 
field/ one worth more than just a passing glance. So for the next few minutes, 
let's focus on neuro linguistics . Let's first tak* a look at some basic informa- 
tion about the brain and eye, second we will consider the research that has 
been done concerning eye shifts, and finally we will take a look at the individ- 
ual eye shifts and how they work. At that point I'm sure you will agree that 
the eyes have it. 

Eighty yeari ago, the novelist, Joseph Conrad wrote, 'the mind of man i.s 
capable of doing anything, because everything is in it; all the past as well as 
all the future", and he may not have been wrong. Neurophysiblbgist, Charles 



s The tape recording made of the Informative Speaking final round wis 
unintelligible. Mark Nelson was kind enough to provide hjs written manuscript 
which here substitutes for a transcript of the speech actually given: 
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HerHck estimates that there are a^ jeast 102, 78R>000 possible connections in the 
brain for receiving, storing and correlating data. That's the number 1 followed 
b Y 3 ni Ml ib n ie res L a t : a r ate_ot one d \g it j>e r s ecq n d , j u s t : w r i ti n § t h i a t *>u m b er 
down would take an entire month:. The: brain therefore is much more complex 
t h an any tomp ute r ey e r developed^ So its hot s u rp r i sh n g t h i at t h e b ra in n eed s 
help: in dealing with all of: this information. And that's where the eye comes 
iri--in early human lembryohic development, 4he brain and eye are actually 6ne ; 
Eventually^ the eye grows away from the: brain but remains linked to it by the 
opti c h erv e ._ H bwey er ,_ - 1 h e re a I f be us of = in te r e stby re sea re h er s_ is a s ma 1 1 
bundle of densely packed nerve: ceils roughly the size of a little finger: Known 
li n A Jl e %} c ^L'A r _ r m a t i on a Jid_ located in i _ th e _ ce h t r a I _ce r e of t He br a in _ ^ tern , 
this area of tightly packed nerve cells runs from the top of the spinal cord into 
th®_5A n *e_ r j*f_ the brain ^ _ T^he rieticular fo^rmatibn contains nearly : ^seventy 
percent of the brain's estimated 200: billion nerve cells. It is this: part of the 
^.r? 1 Q _9° V: e ilH 1 P9Q sc ibu is n i es s an d act s a s a sen sbry f i I ter ,_t hat is, it f i I te r s 
out everything butJthe relevant information at any particular moment.: 

Accc rdj rig to S te ve n_ De Voe, a h edu cation a l_ p sy c hblbg ist and a u it hb r bf_ 77ie 
Neuropsychology of Success, the nerves that control eye movement, known as 
the ocula r motor her ves> bH g in ate and derive i h the h eticu la r f brma tion_ a rea^ 
Therefore, with the proper :eye movement we_can open: up specific channels: to 
access information stored within the brain. So as well as being the organ for 
vision, the eye has non visual function as well. 

Now, everyone is familiar with the story about the _student who, wheii 
asked a question by his teacher, looks upward. Whereupon the teacher: advises 
hiriv you are hot going to find the answer on the ceiling. Well, undoubtedly he 
won't, but we are now aware that his instinctive eye movementss were allowing 
him to access the particular information he heeded from the memory stored with- 
in his brain. And I always thought I was just stalling because I didn't know 
the answer. 

: : Wei j ; in addition to the s t u d y condu c ted at Ya I e^ a sj m 1 1 a r study co n d u c ted 
at the tangly Porter Neurophyciatric Institute at the University of California 
asked volunteers similar types of questions. :Arid once again, depending bri the 
type of information demanded, specific patterns of predictable eyeshifts were 
noted. Numerous other studies by University researchers such as: Dr. Karl 
Prilman, sargeon and neuroscientist at Stanford University have confirmed the 
relationship between eye movement arid sensory memory recall. 

OK, we've assimilated some complicated new information- -with the help cf 
our eyes of course. So let's recall Ithat we have learned about the eye/brain 
connection arid research which indicates the association between eye shifts and 
sensory memory recall. Next let's take a look at the actual process of eye : 
shifts^: . . : : 

:i The book Neurollrigulstlc Programming by Richard Bandlor outlines nine 
specific eyeshift movements and the senses with which they are associated. 
T n ® first pattern of eye shifts is the eye movement that activates visual memo- 
ry . When you::draw from visual memory--say the face of an old friend--your 
eyes will naturally ^nbye to ah upper left position . The harder the memory is 
to recall, the higher to the left your eyes will p«: By the wav, it is important 
to_ hote ^that if you're left handed or ambidextrous your eyeshifts may differ. 
The second eyeshift is for the construction of visual images; When you imagine 
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sbitiethmg^ Mke how you would spend a million dollars. The third pattern of 
eye movement is the eyeshift: that: activates auditory memory. This is your 
storehouse of remembe^red_ sou rids. Here your eyes are in a lateral left position 
and : for_the construction of sounds the fourth eye shift movement is lateral 
right. Theeye movemeiit, Used a good deal by writers arid composers, conies 
into play when you are blending or creating words or sounds. The fifth eye 
shift position is for the recall of emotional sensation arid feelings. When you 
draw emotions and feelings from the past, your eyes may first move to a lower 
left pos|tiqri to signal the brain for a memory search. Then you may activate a 
visual memory, upper left, to see the person or event involved. Followed by a 
move to the lower left, to focus into the motion for the recall of body sensa- 
tions and motion, the sixth eyeshift position is lower right and to recall the 
sense of taste from memory you would activate the eighth eye shift position 
which is an approximate ten degrees lower central position. And the ninth and 
last eye shift position is known as the sensory synthesis position: Now, the 
position, which is the central focus position is where your eyes are when any 
memory is in sharp focus, or when you can recall it without any conscious 
effort.: :: : :: : : :: 

While all of these eyeshifts are distinct movements in the direction indi- 
cated, they are fleeting, almost imperceptible movements:, and in most people 
they can be seen only by close observation. Bat: do the eyeshifts reallywork? 
Well, the best way to ^ demonstrate the ^ 

through movements in the eye, is to show you how difficult it is to recall 
sen spry i nformation with you r eyes iir xori f I i ct in & patter n s . = Fo r e x amp le , if you 
will close your eyes please: Now, move yoar eyes to the lower left pasition:-- 
this opens Aip the chi riel for the membr y -of emotion i . .i^bw try to solve the 
following math problem iwhile yoar eyea are in this position, what is the solution 

to 198 eliy ided by 6? = Do you feel a ny i n te r rial res i sta in i ce? Do you r >y es want 

to move upward? Now, with yoar eyes still closed move them to an upper right 
pos it ion i f you z r A i!} all * i handed - L or to the _ Li i p p e r J eft if y b u i 1 r e a P ur e^ I eft 
hander; Is it easier to concentrate onuftnding the solution to 198 divided by 6, 

wh H e z you r eyes -_ are ih t h i s posit ion . O K y bu can open you r eyes ribw^. Wei I , 

this example should clearly demonstrate the relationship between eye movement 
and clear access to ^ information stored within the brain. Oh, by the way, the 
answer to the problem is 33. : 

J^j todays hurried wbrld^ it js imperative that we learn to recall precise 
information rapidly. By learning about neurolinguistic movements, we can make 
this task a JJttle easier arid more efficerit^ Remember, the human brain is the 
model for computers--not the other way around. And who knows, perhaps we 
really can study for that calculus test or memorize a poem, in the blink of an 
eye. 

First Judge Critique 

John Burias, Concorriia College 

Because < t certain delivery, style and organizational concerns, Mr. 
Nelson's speech was riot my choice for national champion. First, I value the 
interaction and spontaneity possible from a well rehearsed extemporaneous mode 
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_ _ rfe I iy e * : _ _ Mr - NeUdh'J delivery was iqujte^gbbd but, at^imesr, more approxi- 
mated a polished narrator than public speaker. hie seemed, a tad "canned" 
wHich is ah .unfortunate Lj.njture of th c hA r ^cteHstio of most comjpetitrye 

speaking. : Still, interaction with the audience, the: appearance, of spontaneity 
H^t"^ D ® valued when they appear in greater of lesser amounts 

among: the competitors.: 

Second ,_ style . T he s Pleech i s wel I wr i tt e h . I ri d ee d , i t read s more like an 

essay than a: speech . For example, paragraph two^thongh very readable, goes 
by too q u icfc I y to be a Is s i m i I a ted w he n \__s ipq ke h . = T h is is hot a conce rrv wit h 
verbal pace. Rather, it is a fundamental concern with keeping distinct the 
^ _'_f f re n 9®?_ be twee n o ra I a rid w ri tt ej h s tyj e ; d i f fe rejice s- made J 1 PP r PP rj at e by 6 u r 
limited information processing capabilities. Another example is found in para - 
g_ra_ph Mg_HtjWhere nine possible eye ishjfts are specified ^d explained jn _<?ne 90 
second period. The explanation, accompanied by nine visual aides, is techni- 
cal, difficult to grasp for Jack of e]ajb>braticm and imagery and, once a gam, 
makes the speaker sound more a narrator than is appropriate. A test of this 
concern is to ask that the speech be read with__tNe_ _caveat that any j desire to 
reread or to: sit arid process the ideas before moving on is support for the 
thesis that the speech is better read than presented^ A member^ of_ the audj- 
erice should not be impressed with the communicative quality of something he or 

she cannot understand: _i z_- _ 

Finally, organizational problems.: Initially signposted as a three part 
speech, only one real transition and the indistihguishability of points two arid 
three, leave the listener with even less upon which to hang his or her under- 
standing: There is no summary provided. Space does not allow a listing of 
the obvious virtues of the speech. 



Second Judge Critique 

Joyce Carey, University of Wisconsin, fau Claire 

teti me begin by congratulating ail contestants for advancing to the final 
round of Informative Speaking at the 1986 AFA-NIET. A wide range of new 
and interesting topics were covered including: HaMey's Comet, epinephrine, 
!?JS!!__t®ch::CBra skin arid age progress ibri. The 

overall quality of the roxtnd was apparent when four of the six competitors 
9 e l y¥4 :f$f *£: p I ace _ rah king from- jyd§ es . Wy rankingswere cb nsj s tent with 
the final placing* except for a reversal of first and second pla^e. Mark Nelson 
(neurolinguistics) won the tournament while Brian Welch (age progression) 
placed second. I wtll_ justify: my ranking by evaluating the strengths of these 
two s peech e s by er b t h e r s i n th e rbu rio^ a rid -t h eh: com p a ring tHem to each 6 1 he r . 

: In my opinion:, Brian and Vlark had the most conversational speaking styles 
in the round . L They we Fe poi sed wj t hbu it being stylized ^6r unnatu ra I in their 
delivery. The structure of each speech was excellent slihough I think this was 
true of a 1 1 - speeches i ri the rou n d , : _l z f e [t t_h e u s e of s u p po r t i rig material wa s 
much more creative in these two speeches than it was in otKer speeches. Mark 
included the audience in a "close your eyes arid try this" illustration of eye 
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shifts. B r *h utilized very professional and fascinating visaal aids to explain 
how a cornP can "^ge" a photograph . z 

L/ltim^ e |y, Mark Won the tournament even though I had placed him second: 
I felt ^ri^j-had given a perfect speech and Reserved a perfeet score U/25) . : \ 
ranged ^Hf? ^gher than Mark because [ felt his treatment of the topic presented 
more imPli^ *bns for Us. Rating the ways computers and ia>tists_ ijcetch age 
ProgrcMiof 1 the mjssing children program gave credence and context to his 
infb>fn^*'Gn Ah application or ram if i cation step was_ missirig from Mark's 
speech- - I felt ^rk's speech represented an extremely narrow perspective 
of the to P^.' _ - 

0V e r2 1 g it Was _a thoroughly enjoyable round! I am sure we will see many 
of the$ e $P \he>s printed in public speaking textbooks as model informative 
speech^- 

Pers a 0f1*e S %akJng Final Round Winner 

Kim K* fH^^j Fageroos, San Diego State University 

l P^tiil*-^ 1*1 late. Vou remember hSm\ Re was the guy who knew Jesus was 
iruioceP*' S instead of getting involved in the situation, oT Pontius just 
washed hi* hands and turned his back cn the whole deal. You see, Pilate 
though* th* clean hands would mean a clean conscience and a good night s 
sleep; c 4 ^, Jj Ice Another famous literary hypocrite- -Lady MacBeth-- Pontius 

found * h at ^ hands would never be clean: And his sleep would never be 
restful- f „ :_ 

T^day vfi^re is a new crisis situation and a modern-day Pontius Pilate. 
The cri s '&_' ^niSoiith Africa, and we the people of the United States of Ameri- 
ca sre .*h^_ Elates. Not a very comforting thougiht, is it? You see, many 
P#°Pfc: be] 'eve that divest|tUre and economic sanctions against South Afri : 

ca will end a ^artheid' that country's practice of racial segregation: And yet 
South Has ^ regained ^ ,rm _oh_ the policy pf apartheid. It is a completely 
self-spff ici^_ n 5 nation that has no intentions ofchanging a policy which: has been 
in exis te nc^ \d Which has worked quite beneficially for some, since 1948. 

What I Resent to you today is a solution: which is diametrically opposed to 
*Y n h 3 s _P C touted by t he n ews media an d by p rote s ti f>£ <6 1 1 ege s t U dent s all 
over the cb ur ^trV • Divestiture and economic sanctions against South Africa will 
hot de 5 * r o/ that hatioh^s economy and |t wiJi hot end Jpartheid. Apartheid 
will en^-^nl y . When increased financial strength is gained there by other coun- 
tries, 3n3 ecbnortwc- pressure from within South Africa can be applied to 
that go^er^^nt to make change happen. 

Jo n a^ e you better understand w hy the present solutions to the problems 
in SoU* h r h i c a are merely Pontius Pilate reactions, I will first explain why 
divestit ur e - n U ecqh£> m ic sanctions ; will hot sjghif[cahtly affect_ the South African 
economV* ^iM the? g 0 into other methods which have failed to promote large- 
scale c^ a n^ e * And finally ; _ i will look jhto the feasibility of implementing 
alternative ^ h ^pos a |s, like investiture and increased corporate strength in South 

Africa, Af l 

SO u tH h^a « _the richest and most highly developed nation in the conti- 
nent 0 { Af ^. It provides two-fifths of Africa's manufactured goods, one-half 
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of its Mneri!s> arid one-fifth 6f Jts fa _ r m products,: j* ^ ei ?«5itet hal^ of 
continent's electricity and owns half °* the continent's c ars ah^ p nones . Sou 
Africa is a modern,: industrial society- ^ : : 1 : ; ... ;- 

South Africa also produces more 9°ld and gems than any otner coU ntry 
the world. And local farmers Prod uc * most of the food T or the peop | e , w'^ 
local factories and mines filling any of the other wants ° r he *cJs of the peop 
quite well. - - . 

As one of the strongest a nd fa* te st growing countn es 'n wor |d, SoU tn 
Africa can be entirely self-sufficient. - , _ - 

Now, it is true that the United ?*ates is South largest trad'^ 

partner and second largest foreign ' n v e stor, with m ° r ® A atl fourteen bi|l^ : 
doJlars invested there. But total .._ Investments. --Af rica only repf*" 

sent one percent of that nation' 5 eeo^^V. A percentage. - tna t financial exp* r - s 
from both_ South Africa and the Unit*" States agree woul d n>ak* |j tt | e discern 3 " 
b I e d if fere nee in the econbm y , s H° t per ceh ita ge be /®!*!o v e ( j m f 

And yet many people nonetheless. Relieve that by taking o Ur mQ ney out ° 
South AfHca, z : wi : will ^Hngthat cbu^* r V to Jts knees^ i e pose a iu«*S 
to you: When an individual or an ^Sanization wants f ° 9 a in a i control! L? 1 9 
^terest in a corporation, what do i ne V dp? TKey inve 5t thej r money :|h th a 
corporation and purchase as moch st° c vas possible. ::N_6* ftie ask you th* 5 ' 
^1° w _ _ a r ®_ _ W A 9oin g to j rvi t ia te c h ang e _ - 5 - 1 N e e cb h 6m i ca 1 1 y 1 n e Pe t\ de in t nation 0 
South Africa, _by pulling our money o°*\ 

Common i Cause magazine, i^i the' r May/June 1985 iss ue s *at e d that critic 5 ' 



including the Reagan admhistrai'Pn, that sanctions. WOu, d gain little 

moral superjorit^ for the United Sta*^-- _^ n ^_ tniB Y might tVe n ba c Rf Ire -_-_res tid- 
ing in a significant loss of jobs for 5og th African blacky- Acc or dj n g ^o 
magazine, at present, apprbximately e, 9hty percent of th e w orkg rs | n Americ 3 
firms in South Africa are: black: :: fk - - 1 to 

South African president J^eter 09*ba has given qaite_ a racjj C a| response . 
the idea of sanctions against his e oU /*try. The Los A"9el e $ f fw€S report^ 
recently that Botha has threatened to deny weaker, 5Urr °U n ding countr^ 
access to his country's transport an^ Communications sy 5tef * s r to cut off trad 
with them and to expel the 1.5 milli* 0 immigrant black ^ or Ker s Now Botha h e 
threats may sound unfair, extreme o^nljkely to us, but most observers in tP 
southern African region think these -, ^ats are entirely _ p(> ^ib|^, ^Especial!^ 
since Botha has enforced similar ac t,0r *$ in the past, a 5 a s lft> p je reminder 
the surrounding countires_of their variability. - ~ ' 

If Botha were to make good his thr *ats, it would mea" th e virtual economy 
collapse of countries like Lesotho? :Mozambique; : Zaj?L **±: Swaziland, a* 1 
Zimbabwe.: Ninety-nine percent of U es pthp's imports com e y°tt\ South Afric 3 ' 
ninety-one percent of Swaziland's :ani 6 '9hty-eight percept. of B^tsvvaria'sj f 
Anthony Read, a member of th* ^itnbabwe parliameP* a nd tne Director °L 
the Confederation of Zimbabwe Induces states ;_ "] reaHV £ 0r *'t tbink any 0 
the countries of the world understand ^hat the effects W° u,d b^ now cr j pp |in9 
it would be to us in this region. It c °^d be a disaster.: - _ 

If we really want to help fight r^sm, oppression, af1 apa rtheid in south" 
ern Africa; then we cannot make a o ec 'sj on which will ° n ' y Su c cee d iri allowi' 19 
leaders like Botha to flex their politic 3 ' a hd economic musc ,es - 
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p r 0 g^ess{oris toward change have been made, but their methods have 
sH^W" jjttle improvement, in 1977. Reverend Leon Sullivan of Philadelphia inrti- 
a *u" * -C9^* called * 'Sullivan 's iPFiJi^pleSj^ M _which € jJri his words, "Was intended 
tP: ;_P. r Jbg the actions and influence of American firms rn South Africa to bear 
aga* ; n *t the rac[st Practices, : customs, and Jpartheid laws of_ -_t h a t_ _co U n4k ry , 
SuJI^SrtV- Principles require fair, equal, and desegregated empjoyment prac- 
tice^ :But^ they are voluntary . Arid, at present, too many American firms 
profit_f rom 5 p art held. 

-^len i Suzmah, a member of the South I African parliament arid the Progres- 
sitV e : ^deral Party, an a nti -apartheid organization, calls economic sanctions a 
n cte an hands dbctrine M --orie that relieves the conscience, but also dilutes any 
jnfl Uer >ce over future events. Suzman says, "The truth is that the capacity of 
the Vhited States to irifl uerice change in South Africa is limited. Fxonomic 
pressQ he from withirr South Africa will give blacks the muscle with which to 
mafc®^^f jr nands for shifts in power arid privilege." 

Wb also cannot wa it around and hope that anothe * country will take the 
initiative to end the racist turmoil iri Sooth Af rica . We can not ca 1 1 for an i n ef - 
fec* ua l policy of protest like economic sanctions, and then claim that such 
acti° n s w ,*|| work, if enough other countries also apply them: This is too big 
0 f an if ^ ^ s South AfrScah ambassador Bernardus Fburje stated, "Why did 
Arnenc^n f j rms go to South Africa in the first place? It is profit And that 
* incentive the world over. Now if the American firms were to leave. 
There \^ ou \^ fr e many who would like to take over:" 

_^nce, W^st Germany, Great Britain, ltaly--alj witN : troubled economies. 
AN m °r^ than willing to step into what the United States has abandoned. 

i ^r recent situation with Libya is _-a strong parallel. _i_These very coun- 
tries . oyr long standing allies, refused to comply with US requests for economic 
s* nct *?t)s against thjs^ terrorist nation. World Experts agree that if we go btit 
on 2 i irnfc> by imposing economic sanctions, we go oat alone. : 

hat we ean do is to fielp strengthen tHe f ^orce^ wjthin Sbut]v Africa that 
are Pushing for changes We can support peaceful organizations that are trying 
to 1 m P hoy e the black I i f e s ty [e . Our government ncani m p I em e ri t s t rb nge r, mo re 
ben e *jci a | codes--like Sullivan's Principles—and we can make them mandatory, 
irilp oSlr lg strrct j>unisjlmerit bri those firms iri South Africa which now profit from 
the s Vstem of apartheid. 

-Wfe C g n also Urge bur 1 Abators and_ representatives to initiate bills into 
Con9rfe^ s which will implement chnage. For example, Senator Nancy Kassebaum 
frortL Ka n sa S has created a special hu man rights fund which allows small grants 
of UP t 0 ten thousand dollars to those organizations within South Africa promot- 
ing a ^j ] Ust society arid a|ding victims of apartheid. 

u JHese solutions are not easy. They would not Only require a radical shift 
iri: the rnajbrity_ of American people's thinking arid values, but they would also 
take tlrn e an d money. 

-Hen again, we can implement a "clean harids doctrine." We Can shout 
ab.?p* _tke: injustices of apartheid, apply a simple, short-sighted band-aid 
soiutJ^ir Jike economic sanctions, arid then wash bur hands and turn our backs 
on oppressed in South Africa. Let's not be Pontius Pilates. Oh, we may 
think t^gt such a noble gesture will help us sleep at night, but will it? And 
wiM be of any use to blacks in South Africa, whose nights are filled with 
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questions of freedom, justice, and equality. Questions many Americans don't 
understand, because we've never lost sleep ever them. (Applause) 

First Judge Critique 

Bill Henderson, University of Northern iowa 

Hearing a round of this: calibre is always both: a pleasure and a pain; 
wonderful listening, difficult judging^ I voted first to the speaker who 
discussed athletics, but I find no dissatisfaction with the final result, j gave 
both speakers twenty-five quality points, and wrote qh the Eventual winners' 
ballot that after she spoke, I felt I had heard the national champion. Here, I'll 
focus upon the key distinctions which dictated my ranks. 

Both speeches addressed issues vital to college students.: Shanty villages 

and a Georgia law suit attest to the freshness of the subject matter. Each 

sp?ech called for actions: by college students as well as business or government. 
The _ speeches thus attended both audiences, the contest audience (well 
concerned about college activities) and the national audience (more: interested in 
the universe of _concerns in day to day life): And each defended Unpopular 
position Sh with their peers : . But this judge preferred hearing a college orator 
focus upon college athletics: Both orators chose wisely, but what could be 
mo re a pprop r [ate , I thb u § h t , than to ta I fc a bo u t H Is of pur ca nip u is? 

Better support in Smith's speech influenced my decision: Evidence from 
VfCfous: 3tW«tic = conferences, j statistics about the non-graduating athletes, 
personal examples, and even the well-known Georgia/Kemp case provided the 
a u die ri be *v it h ^e|ey a ri t data. Co ri it ra s tf d : iy i t ;h it he relatively s pa re use of d a ta 
in the. speech about South Africa, this made my choice easier. 

Probab ly as j Wpo rt a h t in my dec i is i oh wa s t h e pote ri t i a I f 6 r effect available 
for the two speeches^. Twenty, thirty, or more years downline, some impact for 
internal economic effect might ^occJ>r_ hi -South i z Africa . But given the current 
level, : provided by the speaker as being about one percent, the prospects don't 
^jl.too great Arid the athletes? ii^Gjveri the recent actions to modify regu- 
lations, the prospects do appear greater. i 

Bot h of these Jpea k ers a re to be J^ommerid ed . - Bot K - e sery ed : b kj h i - j> ta ce - 
ment in national competition. I feel honored to t>e asked to comment about their 
P e °~ rma H ce s , a ri d ex te rid my a pq I qg ie_s fo r I i m i i t i ri i g my z remark sto < hq fee- ma k - 
ing, rather than high praise both deserve. If all our students could attain this 
level of competence in oral advocacy, we could expect better judgments about 
matters such as athlete abuse and d ; vestiture. 

Second Judge Critique 

Mary Ives, University of California, Berkeley 



I would like to congratulate the six finalists in Persuasive at the 1986 
NIET--all of whose speeches were outstanding examples of the event. It was a 
difficult round, to judge in that the speeches with obvious flaws had already 
been eliminated. My decision was based primarily on the actual persuasive abil- 
ity of the speech itself as well as the style and delivery of the speaker. On 
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the strength of these two factors, I placed the winning speech by Hokij Fage- 
roos first tri:!>oth fan iking arid rati rig on my ballot. 

_ Some .listeners are persuaded more by facts and figures while others are 
irore J^fjuenced: by emotional appeal. In order to influence the most people in a 
random audience, a persuasive speech must seek to persuade on both the Intel- 
^^ttral and lemqtional levels; an over-reliance on either creates an unbalanced 
speech: and runs the risk of estranging a significant portion of its audience. 
Out of the six speeches in this round, I felt that Hoku's most successfully 
meshed the two types of persuasion: She presents facts, statistics and quota- 
tions to support her arguments that divestment would be at best self-defeating 
at worst counter productive and that investment would increase leverage and 
therefore the ability to > press unre South Africa into abandoning its apart held 
policies, i The speech succeeds on an emotional level as well: The analogy of 

* * U A _ P ■ !? _ J I A n _ u ncomfort »>b ' a on e . Th e an a jog y i s u s e d to make the a udi - 
ence feel guilty: and doubtful of the wisdom of taking the easy but possibly 
M r ^l u J_ ^19^ 9lJQ :y "Peasant situation. Thus, Hoku uses both facts and 
emotions to persuade her audience. 

A I tHo u & H_ _a IJ t He s pea ke r s in t h e^ round h a d : e x oeH e ri t del i ve ries , nervous- 
ness came across as uneven or rapid: delivery in an least three of the speeches: 
Hoku's delivery, however, was absolutely calm and consistently fluent. She 
-was formal without being stiff and conversational without being f oo casual. But 
what separated her in my mind from_ the other fjnjilists arid cqll^ige speakers ^n 
general was her ability to make me forget that this was indeed a prepared 
speech; felt as though she were really talking to her audience arid riot [Ust 
mouthing a memorized script.: Once again, although all the speeches in this 
final round were excellent, I think that Hoku Fageroos' presentation was truly 
the most outstanding. 

Third Judge Critique 

Chris Reynolds, University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 

zz Hoku Fageroos' speech against U.S. divestiture In and economic sanctions 
on South Africa represents an interesting challenge in competitive Persuasive 
Speaking: adapting what is essentially an advocacy speech to the parameters of 
Persuasive Speaking at the AFA-NIET. I think she was fairly effective in 
defending her ideas : without compromising this complex issue. 

The speech opened with an analogy that gained our attention, introduced 
the i subject : matter a rid_ forecasted : the interesting and insightful approach Ms. 
Fayeroos would take in this speech: I was especially impressed with two 
pa r t i c u I a r s ._ Fir s t , - Fa g e rbo s : p resented a clearly per sua s ive thesis s t a i temen t 
and division of thesis . : Her preview served I as a contextualizer, forecasting the 
? P eecn body as z a jf u s t i f i ca t to rv fo r that h esi s . Secori d , Fag e rop s developed her 
arguments with a nicely balanced mix of supporting material: She did an excel- 
lent job of anal yzn'ng a rgume nts opposed to her pos ition and then illustrating 
the weaknesses of those arguments. A more frequent use of source citation for 
quota tions a rid s tati s tics wo ul d further bo Ister the stre ngth of the speech as a 
whole. The documentation was scattered and incomplete throught the speech: 
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My dissatisfaction with this speech grows from its underdeveloped third 
99 l J^j ":the : f«sjbMity of iTn^lemeritifHg i^terhative proposals/' U JLstens as an 
appeal to problem-solution judges, tacked-on solution, step; This one minute of 
material was_ 5*©t a n ecessa ry : compjimenta ry jp a rt of what was a n interesting 
advocacy speech . The: "alternative proposals" and "their feasibility" are not 
c JearJy ^tailed or ex plained. Thus, the solidity of the speech wanes during 
its last two minutes.: .._::_: 

J e'yaluated this ^speech :2 as ojie of the two best in the trburid^ despite its 
weaknesses, I applaud Fageroos' topic choice, specific persuasive purpose and 
the primarily argumentative organization of the speech. 

Fourth Judge Critique 

BW Wallace, Concordia College 



\ t _s h b U I d be rib s4J rp H se that t he f trial rb Li in d of pe rs u a s i ve s p e a k i n g was 
outstanding:. Alt six speakers had prepared carefully, made strong cases, and 
presented their positions with great skill. _ Therefore it should also be no 
surprise that differentiating between speakers was quite difficult. Ms. Fage- 
roos ' description of divestiture as a major policy error does, however, manage 
to distinguish itself from the others in that she successfully advocates an 
unpopular position without alienating her audience and in the way she employs 
her supporting material. 

To argue that the US should Influence the policies of South Africa by 
applying economic pressure from within irathVr thah : by applying: sanctions from 
without is, as she concedes, "diametrically oppored to what has been touted by 
the news media and protesting; college student! all over the country." Her 
position is, in fact, so severe that she risks alienating her audience. Vet, 
from the very beginning she is able to make tlie listener aware of the weak- 
nesses in the concepts of divestiture in a fairly painless fashion. She uses 
several strategies to achieve this end: the Pphtitis Pilate analogy, the argu- 
ment that South Africa is essentially self-sufficient, that US: investments 
ieeourit - for only crie percent of South : Africans economy, arid the traditional 
notion that if the U.S. pulls oat other countries will move in. Collectively 
these J^guments are N^rycoflylhcJn§\. :: -_ Z y_ ::zz zzzzz:.:z: _::: 

: The speech also gains distinction for her use of supporting material.. While 
it is t r ue : t hat every speeclv 1 ri the fouh d wa s^ well s u ppqrtecl, th is brie sta n ds 
out. Nearly every sentence is related in some way to evidence: in support of 
n l®T position -. z S he seems to be cbri s tan i tly in t rod u cj rig it , ci t in g_ -i t, J rid d ra w - 
ing conclusions from it. : The effect, of course, is that her position is 
bols tered to t h e -pbi .>t that ^ he I isten er questions pot whether to believe her, 
but rather how it hid ever been possible to favor divestiture. 
Could we ask any persuasive speaker to do more? 
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1985 NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT IN INDIVIDUAL SPEAKING 
EVENTS: WINNING SPEECHES IN ORIGINAL EVENTS 



Edited by John K. Boaz 1 



-. The Sixteenth National Championship Tournament in IndividuaJ : Speaking 
Even t s , spo n so red by the N a tip nal Fo reri s io Associ a t io ri ,-_ w a s h i e I d a t B loom sb u r g 
University in Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania:, on April 24-AprH: 28, 1986: The tour- 
nament director was : Profesor Mictvaej Leiboff of Mansfield ^University , and the 
Tournament host was Professor Harry Strine of Bloomsburg University. The 
toll rnament was attended by 1 23 go I I eeje s and ii ni ve rs itj e s w it K bye r 1 8P0 e h t r je s 
in nine. Individual events--Prose Interpretation, Poetry_ interpretation , _ After 
Din ner S peaking ifer suas id ri L E x pos i to ry K D ra ma ti c D ub , E x tempo r a n eo u s Speak - 
ing, Impromptu Speaking:, and Rhetorical Criticism. There were four preltmi- 

nary - ro u rid s , q u a r t e rfj n i a I s _,_ s em i •* i ri a I s , ah d _f \ ri aJs in a M_ ri i i ri e N F A e i y e h t s . The 

winners in jeach event were:: Prose I nte rp relation --Gregj Dolph, Bradley 
U niy e r s i t y ; _ Poet r y I ri t e r pre t a it id ri -_- K at h y K a s do r f , [ 1 1 i n o is State University; 
After-Dinner Speakmg--Kim Roe:, Eastern Michigan University; Persuasion--Kay 
Hrien^Saitorig, Br^dl^j^ University; Expository Speaking- -Brian Welch, Bradley 
University;. Extemporaneous. Speaking--David Bickford, Brown University; 
Impromptu Speakjr^g- -Mitch Fay_,_ University of Wisconsin at EaU Claire; and 
Rhetorical Criticism--Jim McCafferty, George Mason University. 

The_ top speaker Sn Pentathlon was Greg Dolph from Bradley University. 
Eastern Michigan University won the Open Sweepstakes, and the Presidentail 
Sweepstakes were won by St. Olaf College and the University of Minnesota. 



After-Owner Speaking Final Round Winner 
Kim Roe, Eastern Michigan University 



Ahhh, there I was. Here I am, sitting at my favorite restaurant* : facing 
a taco with extra soar creme, barrito supreme, nachos with hot peppers and a 
Diet Co Re . Oh, y b u bet . T r emb 1 1 ri § wi t h a n t i c i pa t i o ri I begi ri : con tempi a t ing 
the feast before me when my best fretnd says: "You gonna eat all that?" 
There are t h ree pos si bj e re s pon s e s : ( A ) No, I } u st N Re th e-_ way it I bo k s ; ( B ) 
No; I'm really not all that hungry, here why don't you have it all; or (Cj 



1 T h i e speec h e s were = ed i t ed I : f rbm t a pe ree b r d | ri \gf . E xoept fo r the correct i b ri 
of obviously unintended errors, these: are as close to verbatim transcripts as 
was possible to obtain from the recordings. : 

Critiqoes were requested: of each of the judges in these final rounds. 
However, not all judges complied. Critiques received follow each speech tran- 
script: 
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¥eah, I .fee' 'ike being a pig- I: mean > it was my decision to come here; it's my 
money; it's my food, and dammit I 'm going to eat every bite- - if --it's the last 
thing I do. If you're like me, you never have. Why, because I have this 
overwhelming compassion for mankind. _ J was overcome by guil4 l manipulation. 
Now in the 1980's we're not only coffee achievers, but more than ever guilt 
manipulators and guilt manipulatees. More than ever, we haye^ come to seek but 
guilt and to use it arid abuse it. So how does guilt manipulation occur? 
WelU let's go on a guilt trip and define guilt manipulation, loo k at certain stra- 
tegies we use, arid recognize its effect. OK. You guys ready to take off? 
Heady? You ready? Ohhhhh. Wait a minute, before we take off, let's keep 
in mind what kind of flight we're going on. Today's flight will specif icr'Jy 
deal with manipulation through the use of guilt. Now that we know what flight 
we're going on, let's see where we're going. We could wind up in Pennsylva- 
nia. Worse off; Bloomsburg. _Guilt is defined by Noah Webster as tf>e-sta*e of 
one who has the emotion and the feeling that- -you look like a toad, and manip- 
ulation according to the Wall Street Journal is to control or to manipulate some- 
one by their feelings--you feel like a toad, so by combining the two terms, we 
can see that guilt manipulation according to the 1985 Wall Street Journal Janu- 
ary J s s u e wa s_ AHe control or man i p u lat ion of a person's f eel i ngs--you are a 
toad! Guilt manipulation is simply making someone else feel incredibly guilty in 
order to get something from them. Whether it be money, an undeserving 
compliment; or something else. It's OK. Go ahead, that's all nght, this is 
my favorite event. Don't laugh at me, please. Just make me feel real silly 
arid stare at me; j love it. Did you see that? Me trying to use pity to 
manipulate you guys into laughing at me. The nerve of me. As soon as I 
define guilt manipulation; J start to use it on all of you. Before ybti get too 
manipulated, let's see what's on board for the different strategies we use to 
manipulate group guilt._ Now, aside from pity, there are approximately 5,444 
different strategies. So for my speech, I have narrowed them down to 2,224. 
Just kidding. How about four? So toianaiyze the first two strategies, I would 
like to use my own personal two-step Brady-bunch methodology. Incredible, 
you ask. Seven years on a major network, could you do that? Think about 

it- The "I don't even believe you" .strategy |s often used when someone does 

something out of character. Now according to the logos, pathos, and ethos of 
Carol and Mike Brady, guilt should [be applied at once, ^or example, Jan wore 
a black wig to a party. She wore a black wig covering her long blonde hair. 
Now everyone at the party made her feel so guilty. Statements such as: 
"Hey, Brady, thought your hair was gold like your mothers." [cheers]. Jan 
was simply trying to show some individuality^ Sure the wig looked real goofy, 
and she looked well (ha, ha, ha). But that is no excuse for what happened 
at Lucy Winter's birthday party. Even, "But Jan we all love your hair," did 
not erase the emotional stain. : A more damaging strategy is mind game manipu- 
lation. Once again Carol and Mike were the masters of this one. Peter broke 
Qaro^ *\ favorite vase two days before his big campout with the Ditmires: Now 
instead of asking: Petiir for a confession, Carol and Mike used cruel guilt tactics 
such as: "Why Peter, you're the only child out of six who didn't confess, of 
course you're not guiHy:" After terrorizing nightmares of the repeated vision 
of the basketball smashing the vase and mom always said: "Don't play ball in 
the house;" Peter confessed his guilt. Oh, jeez, I tell ya. Those Bradys-- 
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what a rhetorical bunch, huh? The: guilt .manipulation strategy goes far 
beyond the tri -levels surbu rban home of the B radys . _ Marty ipujatioh j s 
best used by our parents. _ They often rely on : "I've sacrificed soinuch for 
YOR:i: produce guilt. -Well, ^sometimes^ moth' rs go so far as to refer ^ to the 
actual childbirth: "fao:v listen here, Prissy, Ls^ent two weeks on that delivery 
tab \e i trying to jwhgn you ihtbthjs ^world." ^ "Gee, rnbrn^ if I'd known you were 
waiting, I'd of heki out a tittle longer." But it was worth it. The strategy 
that Loaches _mqst of us js mass media L J^^hipulatjOh. __ According to Marshall 
Mctuhan the media is not only the message, but can serve as a catalyst in 
chang in g b ur attention , __ f tt it u d es^ a h id j u st real I y me s sing U p t h i ngs. A prime 
example of mass media manipulation can be seerr through Ed McMahon's: "Hey, 
isn't that a Publisher Clearing House Sweepstakes envelope your burning?" 
Yes:, Ed, along with your picture. Still others are manipulative: "Oh, those 
contests are rigged; those people bri those commercials are lying losers." 
"Yeah, that's what I used to think. Go on, send rt in,; what's stopping you, 
sucker. "_ The only thing I feel guilty about is that Ed McMahon has three 
shows, his picture on an envelope, and looks like OPUs. Now, where does 
this madness end? 

Although we: are not our mothers, good point), thank goodness for Ed 
McMahon; we've all Used some type of guilt manipulation strategy: How do you 
feel about that, guilty? Feeling guilty? You a toad yet? Well, if you're riot, 
you probably don't fully understand the effects of guilt manipulation. But 
guess what I'm going to do. Yes> it's mid-flight arid time to tal& about the 
effects of guilt manipulation. Excuse me, sir, I will get _your gin: and tonic in 
just a moment. I have one point to go, OK? SometHTies guilt forces us into 
decisions that we thought were right at the time, like school. Why do you go 
to college? To learn, to find yourself, or to party? Why do you major in 
communication --easy classes, 'cause vou're a good talker, :or : is it because Aunt 
Lor i n a i s f a sc i n a ted with Fe s t i nge r ' s ebgn |tj v e di^s bri a nee?- Ummmmmm ._ Some- 
times we make the wrong decisions out of the wrong reasons. Imagine if a job 
or decision were made simpTy but bf : guilt. : Well , when _ things are dbriebut ^ of 
guilt, they are usually done half-assed ipoorlyj . A lot of decisions are made 
because the person thjbught everyone else is stupid . Wei I , there is a lack of 
the basic want to do something. Instead of the feeling of "I have to," Well, 
some are stH \ ca ught up in the "I HayA tb " of g u i It ma ri i i p u I a t ion , t h a t certain 
major life decisions turn out to be disastrous. : I don't know how many after- 
sehool spec ial s I have see ri whe re some p imply- f aced boy i s try in g to tia h i p U I a te 
his girlfriend. "Hell, look Heather, if you love me, you'll prove it." And this 
pickle-headed girl will. And then all of her friends will say, "Heather, how 
could you?" Feeling once again guilty, sheill reply: "I was in love with him." 
Was it [bye? ^ Not for this sijly _sister\ Guilt was dumped oh her big time: 
And nine months later she had an eight pound consequence. "It s Jeff's 
fault." Come bri, HeJth&r-_ ^eel guilty? Unfortunately, we can't pronounce 
guilt as easy as after-school specials, but we can try. As individuals, we 
place enough guilt bri _curs elves that we really don't need it from others. 
Shoot, I know I've had my guilt quota for the day. Probably trie rest of my 
entire life. The effects of guilt manipulation can be very damaging. It can 
cause wrong motivation, lack of effort, and possible disastrous decisions. But, 
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we my friends are the lucky ones, because we not only know what guilt manip- 
ulation is, but we can recognize certain strategies and how to avoid them. 

Well, I can see it is time for us to come in for a landing, and hopefully we 
will land with a new understanding about guilt. I think we can all remember a 
time when we found ourselves saying: 

: "All: right; I'll do it:" But were we inspired, motivated, or simply manipu- 
lated? Guilt manipulation is traditionally an alternate strategy we use to get 
something with statements such as: "Oh, I'm fine, don't worry about me." 
"Hey, look, I don't need a ride, it's nice out, I enjoy hail." But instead of 
using these strategies, why not manipulate others by being honest and direct. 
So the next time someone comes up to you and says: "You gonna eat all that?" 
Say, "Yeah, sore in the hell am. It s my plane and it's landing." 



First Judge Critique 

Mark Blaislola, Oakland University 



The final round competition at the 16th annual National Forensics Associ- 
§ t ■ °D_ _ i D^Y • d ua l_ E y ent % Nat ion a ( G ha mp ionships, in A f t e r - D i n n e r Speaking wa s 
an entertaining as well as enjoyable round to critique: As a judge, I am often 
sea rching for After - D jnjieFS t h at ^da fidt ten id to s t rm g toget h e r a line of jo kes , 
but offer a serious theme built around and supported by humor: 

T h e re were two speec bes wbi eh couj d ha y e y ery well wo ri t h i s ro u rid , Greg 

DoJph and Kim Roe, _ Both speeches dared the judges to give them anything but 
a f!^* :P'*P!L _ _^^^® r _' iS) m ^Uy^p®^ several Hries : while the audience was 
laughi 3, which made them impossible to hear: That was the only decisive 
?*9T Wejeri w h i c h co h test a ri t r ecej yed t be hj § h er r an i kj ri § ; : T h e re we re two 
other speeches which rwere raereJy a step behind Dotph and Roe: 

ke i Cbr i ne_IJ_ an d Tom Doy le both ga vfr eri te rta ml h§ present a tioris . Howev - 
er they both seemed to jack the energy that Dclph and Roe delivered: Doyle's 
presentation lacked a 1 1 i ttle more _ _spbri ta hefty - oyer Corj nelj ' sand the dec t s ion 
between the middle ranks was made. The hast presentations were by Lisa 

B usca ri i i and Te res a C u mm in g s ._ Wh 1 1 e C u mm ki g s I ac ked en e rgy a hd , i ri s ome 

parts, humor, Buscani used material that was used in_ an After-Dinner two 
years previously. This seemed to be -a l gross Violation of the irujes. z Hbweyerv 
I do not know if BuscariS heard that specific speech, and therefore did. not let 
that affect my ranking. I must add that at this stage ratjricj points were not as 
important as in preliminary rounds or in quarterfinals or semifinals. Therefore, 
I must admit that those scores were randomly selected to correspond with the 
rankings. 



Expository Speaking final Round Winner 
Brian Welch, Bradley University 
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Humans have long been fas c i^. at ^ ^ith ah ability to ^tell the. future. W * 
can rely on fortune cookies, ou'^ 0 r j^s; Jean Dixon:, list goes on: ?. Q t 
whether you actually believe V u ,^roscope or not, * carj agree on 
thing: all of these technique -f nJ'w^d id P red ictj n 9 :futi, he dccurrenef^ 
Yet for the past few years, a <* a \ ".T^ Has surfaced ^ 9o b* yond p redjcti n 9 
future occurrences, and try 0^? 9 *fllct future appear a n Ces Consider that 
last year alone over 700,000 chM- jjj|£*re believed abdU c *ed, ^ n< j as a result 
we're seeing an influx of missjp^ How en bulletins app** 'ng everywhere fr o m 
shopping bags to milk cartons, _ \~ e ^ver, as laudable s the se efforts rf^V 
seem, many times they simply D ^ om Zeroises in futility- An<j f or this simP'e 
reason: Vr > - _ _ \a 

This photograph of Luke 0 ( taken while h* Was f oUr years o\<*- 

(See figure one.) This past P^ t ^ Luke turned e ,eV * n - The inevitab' ,,t f V 
of time can'tjtelp but catch up W $e bulletins and r ^der inaccurate 

to varying degrees. 



Yet now with the develb^^. ?* W age progress^" techniques, methods 
>earance S / * w ?ge-old problem f c l 1 ^ May one day 



of predicting future appearar 



less of a liability; UndoubW ,y ' ^e all going to b *j**e foliar with * h * 
updated missing children bulletin 5 ^n^-eing released ^ n ^ n ^? 0t Uy through o" r 
awareness that these efforts a th ** r - f^Nest P ot - e While a varif^V 

of approaches: are now being te s **f cu n * nis area of_ a0V& r °9r e ssjon, I th" n ^ 
it would be to our advantage t^^cA* L on the two meth^ s whi^h nave und^ 
gone the furthest development. '51°* f ^ein g the illustra^ approach and 
computer enhanced technique, h tte ^cosing an th^se . ^ poj n t$, w e will °* 
able to look into the future of g0 e 9 °§ressio n ; a techn'^e whj c h attempts to 
do just that, look into the futuf** e 1 
The illustration approach t^j , ev ^ h og Session was d^'oped by two medial 
itlustrators: Scott Barrows, tf* Sadler- For tn * pa$ t several ye^s 
they have -been studying facial ^ - n r patterns and u^- that Information >° 
reconstruct an entire face f a skulU by M 5 ' n £ ci^ Qnce th e V 

perfected their technique, they F 1 "^ Up with plastic s^9eon s to rec onstrf rt 
the faces of children who had p*?* ^ r n with congenital ^'rth d e fe cts . it W a s 
hoped that their knowledge of f a ^|' °Wth patterns woul« e n ab| e tpe surgeo n * 
to reconstruct the face of a eh' h S(JC ^ a w a V that > Ure growth woujdj 1 t 
distort. So by predicting, thr^T fetches, the child s pos sjb | e appearafi^ 
once the reconstructive surgery " Q ^en completed, 'M u strat!&rs enab[ ed 

the surgeons to adapt much mo^ r a te procedures. : - * -^he 1985 Um\/ er ~ 
siiy of Illinois Chicagoart, dis c ^ e A %- these men then Qot started app |y^9 
their technique to missing childr^'t: 7h^ e ^ ago this past /nonth^ the produces 
for NBC-TV in Chicago contact^ T . n 5| ^str a to r s and ask* a them to create s^me 
sketches for a documentary on i n i*-'-f c HikJFen. Debprah_ a £d K^tlrleen Caru^^ 
missing for seven and a half V^ ar a ' ^ since the ages o\ f iye 4hd seven w^ re 
chosen^ as L t+>eir subjects. Thi^ > exact ^cOPy of on e s _t>f t^ e photos th^V 
worked from.: (See figure t^'-£ 'S is is Debbie :Caf p *JJ at ^ fj VB/ tak en 
about one week: before her disapP By starting w, th a h exact traces 

(See figure three) 

of the photograph, the illustr* t0 fj!L^de forty-five R"^ lse Measurements f 
facial landmarks. For instan c *' V calculated the di* a hce between poin ts 
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such as the innermost comers of the eye to the width of the nose. They would 
then compare those figures against average growth rates and predict how each 
measurement would change within the next seven arid one-Half years, enabling 
them to render this sketch. (See figure four.) Last April 29th, millions of 
viewers watching: a documentary on missing childreri_saw th is sketch of Debo- 
rah, and one of her sister Kathleen, and within minutes reports of possible 
sightings came flooding in and miraculously by the following day the girls were 
reunited with their mother. As it turned cut, they were led to believe that 
their mother was dead [by their no.-i-custodial father who had abducted them 
seven and one-half years earlier. 

To give you some idea of how accurate their sketch was, this is a recent 
photograph of Debbie (see figure five) taken about one month after she was 
recovered. Now as you can see, it is almost impossible to predict some features 
such as hair style, but in terms of facial structure, Barrows and Sadler esti- 
mated that they were seventy to ssventy- five percent accurate. But they 
wercn t happy being only seventy-five percent accurate, so they refined their 
technique. They have been conducting blind studies by working with subjects 
who they can actually compare their findings against. Through these blind 
studies, and the seven additional children who have since been located as a 
result of their sketches, Barrows and Sadler are now confident that they can 
consistently : _h.it within a ninety to ninety-five percent ringe of accuracy. 
Because of the ^ have ac hjeved with their 

work, we are now considered to be on the cutting edge of a major breakthrough 
in age progression. However, as Barry Serafin reported during the July 22 
1985 airing of ABC siVoWrf News Tonight, there js now a second approach to age 
progression also gaining some momentum. It is a computer enhanced technique 
developed by conceptual artist, Nancy Burson. 

According to the October 1985 New Age Journal this conceptual artist was 
inspired by H. Welles' The T1me_ Machine and became interested in predicting 
how_famous people might look in the future. She contacted a computer graph- 
ics: expert to see if a software program could be written bisect on her tech- 
nique: Then Bursbri ajbrig with several computer science collaborators made 
their grand debut by aging by ten years Brooke Shields ( see = figure six) and 
John Travolta (see figure seven) for People magazine. [Laughter] I know, 
John didn t age too well, did he? As explained in the May 19&5 z Omnl a TV 
camera will scan a photograph ef*he subject, along with photos of those family 
members who most closely resemble the subject. The infbrmatibrv -will then be 
fed into a digitizer which i translates = it into a language that the computer can 
understand. : The computer now has the capability, by using probability to 
blend the photo, and in essence, age the subject. 

Within the past year, Burson has been contacted by several missing chil- 
dren agencies, _and has^ worftecl ori L three separate cases. One child she has 
worked with is Etan Patz, (see _figu re eight) who has been missing since May of 
1979._ This photo of Etafh was computer blended with his father as a young 
man and of an older sister to create this possible likeness. (See figure nine.) 

; As you can see, th* photographic quality of Burson s book is extremely 
high, - just the opposite of the sketches we've seen earlier. But this photo- 
graphic quality has raised some concern over the possibility of numerous false 
leads *nrning up if the photograph \s inaccurate. Arid while all leads are 
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valued, there may be some validity to this argument: And illustrators point 
out that they go with sketches rather than photos because their sketches will 
allow for an interpretation within the viewers mind. Well, in a phone interview 
with Burson, she argued that her photos really shouldn't hamper any search, 
since she also feels that she is hitting within an eighty percent range of accu- 
racy. Unfortunately, Burson has yet to conduct any blind studies, and since 
her photos have resulted in only possible sightings and no findings, her accu- 
racy range can only be considered conjecture. 

But no longer conjecture is the fact that age progression has now taken 
hold as a viable tool in facilitating the search for missing children. And as w* 
begin to look into the future of these methods, it becomes apparent that their 
applications may one day have far reaching effects. 

For illustrators, Barrows and Sadler, their next step is in computerizing 
their approach. This will enable them to input a child's facial measurements 
along with average growth rates, enabling the cojnputer to recreate a sketch in 
a traction of the time. I spoke last with Mr. Barrows several weeks ago, and 
he pointed out that they are seriously considering going with IBM as the 
computer company that will not only write this program, but also establishing a 
national network. This network would operate by providing each law enforce- 
ment agency with an IBM PC. This personal computer would be tied Into a 
national headquarter. If a child has not been recovered within one year, their 
photo will be sent by this terminal to the headquarter where it wiH be updated, 
and relayed back to the agency for distribution. Barrows said he is hopeful 
that this network car. be established within the next year. 

Once that is accomplished, he said they would like to have a little fun with 
their technique and bring it into the home so that means anyone with a home 
personal computer and a video camera can project their image onto their termi- 
nal, insert a software program and observe instant aging. 

Burson on the other hand is moving in a much less intimidating fashion. 
She's currently negotiating with the FBI who would like to purchase her tech- 
nique and use it as an investigative tool. However, last month 'r issue of 
People Finders Magazine points out: "It may be sometime before those negoti- 
ations are finalized," because Burson has yet to conduct any blind studies. 
But the article added that Burson has recently introduced a new version of her 
program, which along with Barrows and Sadler will enable her to predict the 
results of plastic and reconstructive surgery and she has also announced that 
she has recently been recontacted by the entertainment Industry who have some 
more highly secretive projects that they would like her to work on. 

Age progression, it's a constant probability, probably a concept undreamed 
of ten years ago, and I guess for most of us unheard of until recently. While 
the jury is still deliberating on the fate of age progression, already we can see 
that applications of this technique are not only entertaimng but extremely 
significant in the areas of plastic surgery and most importantly missing chil- 
dren. With the works of people such as Scott Barrows, Lewis Sadler, and 
Nancy Burson, the ability to predict future appearances has now cpne through 
the realm of fantasy into reality. And as a result we are finding that the 
future may be closer than we think. 
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Figure 1 . 
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First Judge Critique 



Mary Ann Rem, University of Northern Iowa 



Brian Wejch impressed me as having the clearly superior informative speech 
in the NFA final round, even though he went overtime by a few seconds. 
Although ea cn l speaker had an inherently interesting topic, Brian's edge came 
from his ability to link the topic to the current effort to find missing children. 
^P^§over, Brian U?i?iritajhed a narrow focus on his topic, while some of the other 
competitors i shifted between discussion of quite separate, ^hou^gh related, 
subjects. Perhaps because of his careful focus, Brian covered his topic thor- 
ough ty , so questions which occurred to me as he s >oke had teen an s we r ed by 
tn A tim> he was done, which was not the case with several other speakers . 
That suggested that Brian had paid more careful attention to initial audience 
ahalysis ahd pre- national ballots. 

: Some of the other finalist? explained complex ideas without reducing them 
to fundamental concepts, creating an illusion of understanding. In contrast, I 
found Brian's explanations to be very clear. Certainly, they benefitted from 
his effective handling of professional-qualit^ visual aids . His clarity was 
assisted by careful organization. Unlike some of the other speakers, he did not 
need more internal structuring of his ideas or clearer "signposting" with transi- 
tions. Furthermore, Brian's explanations benefitted from skillful evidence use. 
His personal involvement in e"' i: discovery and his effort to update the 
evidence both added to hi* ^bhtrasc, several of the other 

speakers were less than compl. 'aton of evidence. 

In delivery; too, I fo- >c ''iily competent. While polished, his 

presentation maintained sen < ~- Other speakers had minor 

delivery flubs, used h^mo' \\.-> ^ d too hard or fo- which the timing 

was off, or made delivery . created a sense of discomfort and low 

volume. Brian's delivery no-. ic^d no su^h negative reactions. There- 

fore, successful delivery^ cou^ v. ah the sot ■ content of his speech, made 
Snari my clear choice as first placf* sbea^sr \%\ the round. 

Second Judge Critique 

George Thomson, The Ohio State University 



the quality of the final round of Informative Speaking at the 1986 NFA 
Tournament was excellent. I assigned the score of 1-98 to Brian Welch who, in 
fact, did win the event when all of the scores were totalled. Initially, I would 
note that I N kely would have given him a 1-100 but for two minor flaws in his 
presentation: (1> some delivery stumbles, and (2) almost twenty seconds over- 
time. i i_ _ i i i i 

But regardless of these minor concerns, Brian's speech was clearly the 
superior <>ne Hv_the round for st least two major reasons: (1) topic signif- 
icance, development, and application, and (2) accompanying yjsual aids . 
Brian's topic, age progression, was both new and important. The other new 
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topic in the round, ethnobotany, had other problems in my mind.: Two other 
topics, plastics and scent,- were old and worn out for me, and I found myself 
not hearing as much Hew information. The topics which received my two and 
three, counterfeiting and yeast, while interesting arid informative to me, lacked 
the impact of age progress ton. 

Brians analysis was exceptionally clear arid interestjrig^ ^rid jnore impor- 
tantly, the topic was not considered in an analytical vacuum. After virtually 
every explanation of a theory or technique, Brian would be quick to apply the 
knowledge to an actual or hypothetical factual situation. No one else in the 
round was as adept as Brian in bringing together those three elements of what 
1° me l I s : ? n important and useful informative speech : (1) significance, (2) 
development, and (33 application: Though I learned many interesting facts 
during the course of the ro rid, I was left with the best unified picture by 
Brian Welch. 

The unified picture was aided by the outstanding visual aids. Now I am 
not . usually a fan of elaborate visuals, bat in this case, most of them were 
fascinating and added to the speech without detracting from the spoken word. 
Brian handled them well, and they were neatly constructed. Overall, they 
embellished the presentation hjeelyv : 

AH of the speeches in the final round were well-written and competently 
del ivered but under my criteria for effective i nformative spea king, Brian 
Welch's speech about age progression was the clear first in the round. 



Third Judge Critique 

Larry Weiss, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Shaye Dillon managed to rise a bit above an otherwise excellent NFA final 
round of informative speakers. From the start, I was impressed by her unique 
ability to relate to everyone jri the room. ^Superior organisation of content, and 
a delivery style which held interest throughout, set her apart. 

I was exceptionally pleased with Shaye's ability to gain attention and inter- 
est, introduce the topic, and preview the body of the speech. Her introduction 
related superbly to the audience arid created high l spea^r CFedibHity, too. 
Other introductions were also excellent, but were a little less engaging for n;e. 
ln. L addition, main and supporting ideas were clear arid -fully : .supported. This 
was not the pas* in some other speeches. The topical organizational pattern 
worked well and jmpressive attention was given to cbririectiyes^ espe riaJly tran- 
sitions which were delightfully inventive. Similarly, I found her conclusion to 
be_ perfectly crafted as it prepared the audience for the ending, and more 
effectively than the others, reinforced the central idea of the speech, further- 
more, she completed the speech within the time limit. 

Some speakers have uncanny delivery ability. Shaye, 1 believe, is one of 
them. Hers is a style which exuded energy, audience adaptation, and authori- 
ty ! She maintained eye contact longer, and added greater impact by her use of 
pauses and vocal variety. On the whole, clearest content and dazzling deliv- 
ery made Shaye Dillon my choice as the national champion in informative speak- 
ing. 
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Extemporaneous Speaking Final Hound Winner 
David BickTord, Brown University 



= In the chaos that followed World War I, the quintessential American ideal- 
ist; Wood row Wilson; tried to put into place a body of principles that woulJ 
guide^ne Unj^d States arid other nations into the future without any conflict^ 
That body of principles was the League of Nations. Ari<Tas riobje^s that idea 
was on paper, it became a political failure as soon as certain nations began to 
pursue their own political interests at the expense of the long-term need for 
irite>r^at|bria| law. Unfortunately, in 1986, it doesnvt appear necessarily that the 
United States has learned all that much. Because right now the US conflict 
with Nicaragua is being used to justify abandonment of absolute jurisdiction by 
t h e : wo r I d co urt o v e r In ter national law. This p rob I em has be come so s e H q u s 
that v.e are legitimately led to ask the following question: "Does the Nicara- 
gua^ incursion; justify the US position brv international Jaw?" i^eM, when we 

look closely at the invasion itself and the principles of international law, the 
answer appears to be a clear "no. " lt z appears that t h e i ri v a s io ri its elf is not 
enough to justify much of anything, and abandonment of international law would 
ha ye severe adverse conseq u e ri ces f 6 r a \\_ of _us L To see more p fee is si y why 
this is so, we can look first at the nature of ^the invasion itself and learn why 
there is nothing at all to write home about. Then second we can look at how 
abandonment of absolute jurisdiction would erode our position in Nicaragua. 
Arid finally, we can look- at zhbw it would erode ojJf stronger position in the 
larger spectrum of world-wide affairs. Now, I am looking at the evolution of 
events in Nicaragua and Honduras itself. It appears that the so-called Nicara- 
guan invasion of Honduras in the pursuit of contra-rebels was really nothing 
much at all. As the Christian Science Monitor suggested on April 1st, of this 
year, certain hostilities along the Honduran-Nicaraguari border are really, in 
fact, quite common and have been going on for two or three years with various 
minor raids taking place with alarming frequency. Both nations recognizing 
that as z * : problem have i actually been engaged in some sort of negotiations to 
bring about a: resolution to that problem. It is only United States pressure 
Wat elevates it to i_th_e_ level of international publicity. Because as the New 
York Times suggested on March 30th, it seems that the key instrument in 
making this so-called incursion into to Honduras a big deal was riot the legiti- 
mate indignation of the Hon du ran people, but instead pressure from the US 
government, which said very simply to the Horiuran government, that if you 
want any aid in the future, you had better cry wolf right now. Well that is 
precisely what happened. And the problem was blown way out of shape. The 
net result as the Christian Science Monitor foresaw on March 28th was another 
testification of the Reagan doctrine. The ability to use force whenever neces- 
sary::to topple adverse regimes, ifi: this case,: the ..one in Nicaragua. Ho 
the Reagan administration s claim that Nicaragua had violated international law 
doesn't seem to hold up any more when we look at the real circumstances of 
that invasion. The one thing that does seem to hold up, however, is the need 
for international law on the ~art of the US in pursuing a i .solution to the 
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Nicaraguan conflict. And in abandoning international law, the _ United States 
dooms its interests there. The Christian Science Monitor noted on April 4th of 
thjs year that the key: element of US policy right now is to apply international 
L^w and the rujjngs of the world court only.- when It's politically: convenient. A 
sort of selective jurisdiction where Ronald Reagan instead of the world court 
defih^s^the parameters of that jurisdiction. The: problem has been an erosion of 
our moral legitimacy in Central America: And although we might ?< *gitimately 
say *hat moral legitimacy has nothing to do with politics, in the ca:>; it really 
does. : Because as the Washington Post national weekly edition noted on ApriJ 
_jn many cases the key issue in Nicaragua is not US policy itself, but the 
support of moderate nations in that region: The so called contadora nations 
L^®_P b iy m ^'3'_ Vf ni^uela, and Mexico. Because these are the buffer states that 
surround Nicaragua and these are the nations that have a key role in shaping 
regional policy and the way in which it affects the United States. As the 
Washington Post went on to note- The US position on this issue could be seen 
as an act of war. By not exceeding to international calls for restraint such as 
the call that was heard a few months ago about mining harbors, the US is 
actually seen as a lawless nation, as an aggressor. And, plus, even if it feels 
St is right in its pursuit of some sort of conflict with Nicaragua, other nations 
won ' t sha re th a t conv i ction, and our position will be e roded th ro ugh a loss of 
moral legitimacy. Indicating clearly that our interests in Nicaragua will be 
undone if we abandon international law. Now the problem wouldn't be quite so 
bad if all we h?d at stake were Nicaragua. Butin fact, there is a larger stake 
in the issue. And that is the idea thai ^thfr US , a larger spectrum, needs 
international law to footer all sorts of programs that will help the US in all of 
its endeavors. As the Christian Science Monitor noted further on April 4th, 
international taw is not merely aggressions between nations, it is also interna- 
n s } co °P e rs * ^ on !_ _A hd t h e Mb hi to r _b emba ned wha t it Sa w^ as: in c reasirig unila- 
teralism within the Reagan administration, ignoring for example the so-called law 
of the sea treaty, which is supposed to be a peaceful ^neans of exploiting the 
resources of the ocean. Also, revising the anti-ballistic missle treaty to its 
own liking. In these various cases, along with Nicaragua, the Reagan adminis- 
tration had jeopardized US cooperation with other countries by insisting on a 
purt'y unilateral stance. As the Washington Pp& flattened i Weekly rioted 
further on April 28th, the US doesn't have to go to this extreme. It noted 
that many international forums such as the ^Organization of American States 
could actually be the best place to bring out facts about the repressive actions 
of the Sandinista Government. And this would allow us to use international law 
for us instead of against us. The final analysis of this was added by the 
Times of London on November 8th quoted in World Press _Reyi^w of February. 
According to the Times of London, US abandonment of international law, like 
so inany other policies today, creates a self-contained Urijtecj [States, that is m 
*idJsa^Y^h tagged scientific and trade position because it doesn't know dhow to 
cooperate so much with other nations. And clearly abandonment of World 
r fs .z 3 l>5plute jurisdiction wou I d only worsen the problem. So we see that 
the invasion in Nicaragua, despite being a tempting Lpubjicity target was real Jy 
not very serious. Certainly not enough to justifiy jeopardizing our interests in 
Nicaragua as well as in the entire world. We heed international Jaw arid we 
can afford to stand some embarrassment in the World Court if it is in our long- 
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term interests. On that basis^ the clear answer to, our question Is: "No." 
We need to keep alive today the spirit of the League of Nations, no matter how 
naive it might have seemed. 



First Judge Critique 

Tracy Anderson, Eastern Michigan University 



James Benson; currently at the University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, wrote in 
the Journal of the American Forensic Association in 1978 "One of the most diffi- 
cult tasks in judging a round of extempc , dneous speaking is discerning a prop- 
er mixture of content arid delivery facto**? to be reflected in the final ranking 
of contestants; ". This final round certainly bore out that challenge. As in 
roajlVzof the- a^dy a need ^ rounds of iimited preparation events, these six speakers 
shined in either: content analysis or delivery technique: The "one" being 
ass ign ed to David Bic kford is a ref I ect ion of my bac kg rou rid in d ebate a nd 
inherent inclination to weigh content more heavily: However, even there like 
Mr • B ickf qrd who f \jvd_ their^ st rengtHh in Ji na iy s i i_5r equld ^a s M y : sa t :isf y the deH y - 
ery element (and their judges) i>y taking a more persuasive approach to organ- 
izational _s t rjj c t U ref , con iteri it A a be Is a ri d_ t H e a c t u a I d el i v ' e ry s t y le. 

:: In examining the organizational stric ture of_ the final round contestants the 
P^t*A r D_ w h i ch emerges i s brie w h ere s peech nbs are b rg a hi zed a^cqrdi rig to what a 
question might initially mean rather than focusing on what elements justify the 
speaker's answer to the question. _MK _ Bickfbrd's question asks "Does the 
Nicaraguan incursion: justify the US position on International Law"? : His 
response ^ is "rib" arid he slipybrts this w[th three areasof: the nature of the 
law, eroding position: in Central America: and eroding worldwide position. 
Because these are hot phrased or presented in a mariner^ which jridicates 
BickfordV emphatic "no": to the question I am left wondering whether he has 
justified the answer. Taking the question and the answer to the end result 
would yield more persuasive appeals. For instance, a more persuasive heading 
would be "The current action eliminates our negotiation position in Central 
America." And in response to an eroding worldwide position he might have said 
"The current position threatens US successes in other worldwide negotiation . " 
Although the content of the subsequent areas would have been virtually the 
same, the headings should justify the speakers answer by indicating the most 
powerful impact. 

Organizing the speech by areas which justify the arswer and presenting 
them as such can be furthered by an over ail I persuasive presentation . Speak 2 rs 
need to approach extemp speeches much as they would a persuasion: Ex tem- 
pers are asJcirigt their judges to take a position on an issue or to consider ain 
opposing position : It is net enough to simply inform us of your ideas, you 
^d: t° iper^uacle us to accept or at least consider these ideas . Even though 
the event does not always attract the large audiences we should not forget that 
audience orientation is an important aspect of the forensic activity . 

Finally, j like to congratulate all of the final round contestants and their 
coaches. I was honored to juHge six of the nation's best and glad to cr.ccjnter 
the challenge. 
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Second Judge Critique 



1. G. Harrington , New York University 

When evaluating a round of extemp. I have four concerns, which, in order 
of : Importance, are: analysis , structure, sourcing, and style.: Mr, Btckford's 
speech was best in the round on the first two, and no worse than third on the 
others. 

Analysis: This is the area where David shines: His understanding of the 
implications of the US position, coupled with his ability to explain them through 
metaphor and example, demonstrated the superiority of his analysis: No topic 
in this i round was badl^ analyzed, but David's analysis was clearly best. 

Structure; The structure of the speech was clearly functional (no "back- 
g round, current: si tuation, = answer" outline here) . Equally important were 
David's use of an extended preview (nobody has better previews) and his 
reference^ to ^he intrb irh +iis- conclusion .- 

Sourcing: The breadth: of David's sourcing left something to be desired; 
wHj I e the MqnH or arv e xce j \ e nt so u ree, i t = ^ h oti Id n ' t a eco u n t for t wo - 1 h i pds of 
the_ ci tat ions:. The frequency of citation _was fine: It should be noted that Jim 
McQafferty jtwhb i> wished secor»d? and David Fowler both had extraordinary 
breadth jn thein&ouxes. 

..jStytet _ _r^_ ^j ,p l':r^®.lL^®Hy®^'_^iWord choici and - Related jConcerns £ 
David's w<*;d choice tr excellent,:: if perhaps a touch academic at times (not 
riecess^ffly a_criticismj^ His delivery was_ a touch flat, however, and he chose 
to siand in sh iow (perhaps a result of competfjng_in_a TV studio, thought all of 
the bthsr ^>?.U itahts stood in the light). Mr. McCafferty's cbri versational style 
impressed me more,: 

The net Result o^ a^pplj^i rig ihese criteria js^ that Dayjd was best in the two 
2/:*a* that count for perhaps 75% of my ranking, and second or third in the 
other twe, It w?.s a fairly clear first p[ace rahkj^g^ 

Fjna'iy; a note on Mr. Bickford as an e*temper and on acting as a critic- 
judge seems iri order. -His [analysis is generally so good that it js easy to Judge 
him by; c different standard than other extempers. While: this is perhaps a 
good idea for the purposes of critiquing iris i performance, it is important riot to 
let this split standard appjy when ranking a round, whether David or any other 
generally superior competitor is involved. Once during I.E. Nationals - I caught 
myself almost making; this mistake, and was glad I identified it before I made it. 
Perhaps a sports metaphor is appropriate: if a basketball team we expect to 
win; by 20 points wins only by 5;, it still wins, even If the performance is lack- 
luster: Forensics lacks that kind of objective standard of relative performance, 
so we have to be especially on guard against the double standard. 



Third Judge Critique 



Dale Herbeck , Boston Co ' 
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The decision in tHjs round was surprisingly ^w*Y:ci One of the speeches 
was distinctly better than those offered by the other competitors. In explain- 
ing why I thought this speech was distinctly better I will first consider its 
strengths and then briefly consider a possible weakness . 

The strength of this isj>eech ^ndoubtedjy lies m the ^ its analysis^ 

The speaker offers a complete and cogent answer to the question. He describes 
the nature of current Afirerican^^tiorre in i iN^^ r 3^1^i3rgues_ that these actions 
erode our position in Central America by weakening the credibility of our claims 
upon in te r n a t io nal \ a w> ni rid = t hen con cj u d e s t h a t t h e se be! I i cose a c t i 6ns will i n 
fact actually function to erode international law. He implies that this erosion is 
d e t r i me n tal tpj 4>roa der Arrie r j can in te r e s t s i ri t h e wo r lo^. At e a c h I e v e I this a in a i j - 
ysis is substantiated by: supporting evidence and comprehensive explanations. 
The result is a speech which develops an elegant answer to the specific ques 
tion. .: 

- - too c^ften contesta^nts speril- around^ their ex temp topic. They seem 

afraid to try to definitely answer the question. The result is frequently a 
speech ^wWch a vbj d s s u b s ta in t iye argument In this case, even if One disagreed 
; *h the speaker's argument, one iad t admire the specificity of the speaker's 
wer to the question arid the e. of the answer which was constructed, 

i he speech developed a complete ar, r to the question which built an argu- 
ment. 

My only criticism is that the speech Is based on ah implicit assumption 
which the speaker fails to substantiate. The assumption implicit throughout the 
speech is that international Maw is important, or at least worthy of protection. 
While we might all agree with that assumption, the speaker needs to do more to 
explain why thris: is necessarily the case. Although he ail tides to t He importance 
of international law, he never makes an explicit case for the concept. The 
result is that the force of his argument is weakenedv If he would substantiate 
the importance of international jaw, then each of his claims would become all the 
more compelling. The more important international law, the more counterpro- 
ductive our current policy towards Nicaragua, 

While this Is a weakness, it is r more than l offset by th^>t_r_e_rigt_hs of the 
speech . The speaker speaks to the question, offers a complete and detailed 
answer, substantiates that answer with evidence, -and incorporates history 
context into the speech. The resulting speech is clearly worthy of the national 
championship. 

Fourth Judge Critique 

Sam Marcosson, Bradley University 

_ Assuming that my fellow judges will address other aspects of David 
Bicfc ford's ^ fin eh extern p_ speech, J have chosen to focus ori the organization. 
The flaw most common in extemp Is Inefficient organization. David s speech did 
wh at ca n, a n d z s hq u Id , be do ri e i ri a 1 1 e _x_temp_ speeches . 

Since the central goal of an extemper is to answer the question, the 
organization must fociis the analysis toward the answer. Since the speaker 
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must answer complicated questions in a mere seven minutes, it is essential that 
everyi moment be devoted to justifying the speaker's answer; 

z: David's speech did both of these things, using an organizational set known 
as ''unified analysis. " To the question of whether the Nicaraguan incursion 
justified the US position on international law, David said> rib. Each of his 
three areas expiainec part of his reasoning for that answer. First, the incur- 
sion was actually a minor event blown out of proportion by the US, and thus 
could justify virtually nothing. Second and third, the US position could not he 
Justified because: it eroded our position vis-a-vis Nicaragua arid our global posi- 
tion: Each area was an independent reason for David's "no" answer, and was 
part of a jjrHfied, whole answer. 

David did NOT lack for the background that most speakers ill-advisedly 
P mtb a first ; s ec tib ri on "the c u r re ri t si t u a t id n . " Where background wa s 
relevant, David worked ii in, rather than wasting two minutes on general infor- 
mation , oh I y some of wh i e h wbu I cl Have bee r> u s ef u I an d all of w h i c b he would 
simply have to reiterate anyway when it was actually relevant, later in the 
speech. ziz.-Z zzzz: zzzzzz. zz zzzzzy-Z zz : :::::: zz z zz:::z 

It might have been useful to combine the second and third areas, which 
were re I a ted - L arid <Je vo te a ji ew tiy rd = a rea te = wh et H e r t he US stand couldbe 
justified as a matter of international law, regardJess of its effect on US inter- 
ests . _ Ne ye rt h e jes s , Day i d^s 6 rgari i za tioh a Mowed f b r _ c I ar i ty , pe rs u lasi yen i ess , 
and efficient use of his seven minutes, all in furtherance of answering the 
question. 



Impromptu Speaking Final Round Winner 

Mitch Fay, University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 5 

One of my favorite Movies and -_: one zz that I've seen just recently stsrs 
Robert Redford in the "Candidate". Now Redfqrd^s ; character in this mbvte i£ 
running for governor, and with the: name Jim McKay, they decided or :'>e 
campaign slogan of "Jim McKay for a Better Way." Man, that's poetry. 
Mario cuomo was: not a fictional candidate at all.: He once stated that "yo^ oo 
campaign in poetry and govern in prose." I believe that Cuomo's messaga 
applies not only to politics, j think that what he is trying to tell us is that we 
inspire ourselves through the use of poetry, of visions, but t*,at we work in 
the everyday world --the world of prose. Now we can both illustrate the truth 
of this by looking at Ernst Cassirer and Rudolf Carnap and then by examining 
the implications of this by taking a look at Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the 
ancient philosophical idea of stoicism: By examining this, we will come to an 
understanding of what Cuomo was talking about and: how we do indeed have to 
combine the use of both our dreams and of reality to try to accomplish 
anything. Now Ernst Cassirer was a philosopher ot language w «S believed that 



"The tape made of this final round was unintelligible. Mitch j was kind 
enough to reproduce his speech and provide this approximation to the editor. 
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people are motivated by symbols. : That people use their visions :of poetry to 
try to motivate them to be taking any kinds of actions. Now Cassirer was 
arguing this at the beginning of the century, and was somebody who realty 
believed that motivation comes by not simply appeal to the facts but by appeals 
to something higher. this means; in rhetoric that we often look to myths. 
That we are trying to examine the kinds of things that really motivate us 
beyond everyday ideas. But Cassirer was not alone in arguing that people 
S.avf z^o be i using i -symbols, _ ahd yet at the same time he was contrasted with 
such thinkers as Rudolf Carnap. Carnap was the leader of a school known as 
tn AzVtenna ^school o^f J>hMosbphy, or the school of logical positivists. Now they 
were strongly opposed specifically to the type of thinking that Cassirer was 
advocating that they sajd we should riot be Using symbols, that we should not 
be using poetry. Instead they wanted to be rooted in cold hard fact. Now the 
Ibgjcal positivists said they wanted to try to achieve a state where we have a 
word meaning one thing and one thing only and that it should bhly mean some- 
thing that we could put our hands on. They be^eved firmly in governing 
themselves in prose. They did not believe that we had to be going on some 
flights of fancy of campaigning in poetry, but simply ruling ourselves by the 
strict dictates of logic and of hard fact. This type of thinking also led to 
such fields of psychology as behavioralism, such as B:F. Skinner proposing 
that we should only deal with what we can observe from people and not try to 
read anything into people's motivations Thus there is a very strong contrast 
being set up between thinkers such as Cassirer and ^Carnap; .between the poetiG 
and the prosatic elements of life: And yet there need not be such strong 
diversity.: For as Cuomo puts it, there is a need for iboth elemeri^ts, for both 
poetry and prose. And it is to that that we need to devote ourselves now, 
and to looking at the implication Sr of = hbw we , . cc -birie these two . _ 

We can first help ourselves by looking at Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt, of cou rse , was th e <>n(y President elected to fbu r te rms arid was 
known by many as one of: the greatest Presidents we have ever had.: Arthur 
W H I e r jr. W s p [ay , z " Ame r | can C I oc k ' ' e x p [bred the pbe t r y of Rob < e v e 1 t s t e n ure. 
He said that during the time of the depression that many Americans were very 
confused. He -ref leets thi^ not only iri looking at his i own family, but at farm- 
ers in the Midwest, at poor black children in the South and other areas, and 

zthey would hear the "Fireside Chats" of Roosevelt and feel that there was 
somebody who really still had a vision for what America could become. That 
he was $jv\r)9 tl^m^ an example and that by providing himself as a father figure 
there was jthis image, the jmyth of Roosevejt as being able to actually handle 
things^ __T h is_was the poetic element arid the type of thing that really kept the 
common man going during the depression. And yet at ; the: same time, Roose- 
velt ujide rs^bbd that he needed to govern in prose. As Gary Hart explained 
in Esquire last year, Roosevelt had a very strong sense pf the facts, surround- 
ing himself with some of the best advisors, and having plans that not only were 
grandiose,: hrt were also very detailed. When he proposed his- New DeaJ/ it 
was riot simply a poetic image but one that worked in actual fact. _ One that he 
was trying to explore by having the guidelines set up, being made very clearr 
Arid so Roosevelt was not simply giving an inspiration to the people, but he 
was taking actual positive action. Working in the very nitty, gritty details of 
his administration arid trying to help the country forward through his four 
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terms. So ftoo?tvelt then in the political sense is a very strong example o' 
somebody who < ^mpaigned in poetry and governed in prose, combining both 
elements, And yet this is not limited to politics: If we look for a moment to 
the ancient *+oics, we can find that they have the same type of idea. Now 
stoicism is often confused in oar minds. We use ; t to describe the face of a 
very good poker player o r someone who has no emotion s at all. But that is not 
really doing them justice. What the stoics believed wls that we can control our 
bw ri emot ions, t h at we can t : r y ta jj a i n some con t roi over our lives to handle the 
intricate details of everyday living, that we don't need to be worrying about 
?y?^y.i!?'?.J^'P9_.?^*..9** wrong because we hay« some control. And yet at 
the: same time they believed that by having: control over oar Innermost lives 
* ^ s t we can lead ourselves to a h i gh e r lev el . z -_ : T hey be lie v ed for e x am p I e that 
as we obtain practical logic of the world that this: can lead to better theoretical 
knowledge. As we learn how situations are often handled ethically, we can 
come to a better understanding as to how they should be handled ethically. 
Thus, they would lead us from governing our lives in prose to eventually 
obtaining the idea of campaigning for our lives In poetry: They combine an 
ex a mple, then , in a phi I osop h i ca I sen s e of Ji b w we can comb me the two-- wo rking 
from one level to the other, of having them interact with each other, so that we 
can lead a more effective use of our ethics^ control i b^our emqtibns, : and, thus z 
control over our lives. As we look, then, at the implications of campaigning 
in poetry and governing in prose, we have to understand that wjth examples of 
people like Franklin Delano Roosevelt, that great leaders must be able to 
combine both elements not simply in the sense of the formal campaigning ^season 
and the time when they are actually in office but through every aspect of their 
political ten are: And we can understand by examining the stoics that th's 
applies not only to a political sphere, but to each of us, that we can take 
control of our behavior, that we can lead ourselves riot orijy tjirough l the reali- 
ties of prose, but the dreams of poetry. Arid, thus, we can be candidates for 
success in oar lives: 



First Judge Critique 

Jlml Cantrlll, Emerson College 

Mr. Fay was clearly the superior speaker among this panel of outstanding 

impromptu finalists. In many ways, he epitomized what we all admire in the 
P?rl on __9_f ^"T^k iWfrs, :: spun^ a>iajy sis, arid forceful delivery . initially, he only 
spent thirty seconds preparing for his speech and did so "in his head" rather 
than focusing on writing notes. Not qriiy dues this improve his ethos as a 
speaker but it also certainly lends itself to the dynamic quality of the entire 
speech. He employed a truly applicable arid humorous introduction which, to a 
greater extent than evidenced by the other finalir: , alloyed him to directly 
a ri a I y z e the t h i r U s t of the topi c He wa s g fy e ri . \ 1 . i e he clearly d emon s t ra ted 
his command of a: variety of rather needy areas, there were a couple of trouble- 
some aspects to the speech. First, beyond the con fusion between Carnap and 
Cassirer, Mr. Fay seemed totally oblivious to the ordinary language school in 
proclaiming the dominance of American analytic philosophy. Second, though 
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his use of FDR_ as ah illustrative device was appropriate, I question the transi- 
tion back to the earlier philosophical school of the Greco tradition. Even if 
this was intended to show the blend between prose and poetry it could have 
been forcasted sooner. Nonetheless, this was a well organized and soundly 
delivered speech deserving of the ranking it received: 

Second Judge Critique 

Clark Olson, Arizona State University 



Co ng rat u I at Sons to all final rou n d pa rt [c i pant s for a f In e job . In th i s 

round, the first place rank was distinguished by idemonstrating extensive expe- 
rience in Impromptu competition. Initially, Mr. Fay took less preparation time, 
a full thirty seconds less than all other competitors. His analysis was clear 
throughout, bolstered by hi> use of ^ fresh z and -novel iexamp|e^. The explana- 
tion of his main points was concise, with no junnecessary repetitions, which are 
so common i n I mp romp t u : . Yet, h e z d el i ye red a cbnip I ete s u mma r y of h i s jdea s 
i the conclusion. The structure of his speech, was sound, incorporating all 
the major ingredients of a zprepared LJpeech . The organ izatidhal preview was 
adequate, although he could have completely previewed all main points in the 
i n t rod uction to g j v e = a area t e r z p erce p tio n of readiness. He too k the common 
genre of examples, philosophical and political, and provided new insight to 
these examples, detailing information the audience didn't already know: While 
he did occasionally mix up the names of the philosophers Cassirer and Carnap, 
he did not merely rehash old ideas. Stylistically, Mr. Fay was superior, using 
some humor to balance the substance of his speech. Finally, he demonstrated 
good audience arialysis_ _s_kiHs reiterating the quote more than once. 

Since he was the last speaker jn the rounds the audience had heard ^he quote 
often, so it ^didn't bear repeating. For these reasons, Mr: Fay received my 
first rank with 98 points in this fine final round. 



Third Judge Critique 

W11U Watt, Fort Hays State University 

Congratulations to the NFA 1986 national champion. My ranking (4) and 
rating (93) reflect that this was a highly competitive round. The reasoning 
behind this assessment rests primarily ♦ pon Mr. Fay's use of preparation time, 
organization, focus in the quotation, and delivery. Turning to the issue of 
prep time, it seemed to me that it was^ an ill conceived, unprepared speech iriat 
flowed out of thirty-three Seconds of preparation . Granted the event has a 
maximum of seven minutes, but I still wanted some "thought" applied to analysis 
and organization. This leads me to the issue of organization in the speech. 
The speech lacked internal transitions which summarised, signposted, and fore- 
casted the speech development for this listener. Also, I was concerned with a 
lack of focus regarding the point of the quotation. Mr. Fay used the majority 
of time developing philosophy and restating historical background dealing with 
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German and Stoic philosophies instead of providing examples in the area of poli- 
tics and government, Examples like Roosevelt's "Fireside ehats" were excep- 
tional. I expected more. Finally, the rate of speech seemed rushed as 
though the object was to cram as much information as could be into the six 
minutes and twenty seconds. As already noted a more clear focus on the point 
of the quotation could have reduced the need to rush. Despite the ranking it 
should be rioted that a ninety-three reflects "A" work. Again, congratulations! 



Persuasive Speaking Final Round Winner 

Kay Hrien-Saitong, Bradley University 

Her name was Ruby Schuler Harper. She was a known alcoholic and a 
secretary at Systems Control, Incorporated. Over a period of years, this alco- 
holic secretary managed to steal LJiundreds of pounds of HjgHly secret documents 
from the US Army. Ruby's case is not unusuak It highlights the weakness in 
our national security which allows people like Ruby to > JrifiMtrate the ^system and 
jeopardize: bur national defense.:: Ironically, as spying has become more preva- 
lent _ we have become numb to the gro^wmg weakness m bur national security 
system. So, to reawaken us to this problem, let's take a look at how America's 
sinking security system is ♦•nrtsngerihg lis. _ What exactly is c|jjsmg the leaks? 
And finally, how we can piwg the holes in our leaky ship of state. Most of us 
take our national security for granted. We assume that the ^bj/erj^ent wMi 
protect us. But what if the military becomes so flabby that it cannot protect 
□s^ Already, the military _has suffered a number of losses^ due _to_spies^ Ar>d 
tn ^: August 1985 issue of Washington Monthly warns that increasing numbers of 
Americans are turning traitor, thereby jeopardizing bur tech noiogica Mead and 
compromising our security. In the June 17, 1985 issue of Time magazine, it 
was estimated thai since the late 1970's over 30,000 pieces of high- tech equip- 
ment a ncl 400,000 technical documents have been stolen. : Some of the losses, 
r/me reports that engineer James Durwood Harper withheld from his Jvife Ruby 
betrayed how we protect our strategic missiles. Thomas Cavenaugh relayed 
details ofiithe pjtra_secret stealth bomber. And William Holden Bell sold secrets 
of soph [stj ca ted new radar systems and missiles. Now, wr lie other countries 
are collectinq^ we are paying the price. Richard Pearl, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, estimates that spies have cut the US technological lead from ten years 
to as little as three. This valuable loss of time, equipment and information 
also h as an impact for each of us. Every -year billions of dollars a re pou red 
into defense, and whether we know it or not, it is our tax dollars and our 
educational cuts that are being wasted to create secrets that don't remain 
secret. Not oniy is it a waste of money, but by pin-pointing our weaknesses, 
it may also result jn a -waite^of American lives. The Roanoke Times and World 
News warns that the information tost could result in a considerable loss of 
American lives in any kind of conflict. And with the international situation so 
precariously balanced, conflict is always a possibility: Obviously, our personal 
as well as national security is at stake. But before we can protect ours v'es, 
we have to understand the problem. Senator William Rock of Delaware, calls 
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the current situation a problem of M :too muctu too many, atid too little. Firsts 
there is t^Jhuch cjass|fied jhformatibh . The government just can't keep track 
of the 19.6 million secret documents. When CIA clerk, William Kamphiles, sold a 
w_eapP n "? ^A"li_^_*b®__^°_^'^r_ *!*A_CIA _f'***U_Y checked and couldn't find 13 
other authorized copies of rthis same document. Not only is there too much 
information, r there are L_also too many security clearances. According to the 
June 4, 1985 edition of The Washington Times more than 4.3 million people now 
hold restricted security clearances. Almost 25% of them have access all the way 
up to the top secrets. Of the 200,000 requested clearances last year, only 160 
were dehiecL That's a 99.94% acceptance rate. Says Senator Roth, "It's 
harder to get an American Express sard.";: That covers the too much and the 
V°9-J^3J}yL' Finally, there's tMe too little. Too little re-investigation into 
clearances. The June 5, 1985 edition of The Christian Science Monitor reports 
that the Pentagon is supposed to reinvestigate people at least once every five 
years, but they are now so back-logged, that they extended that number to 
every 17 years. As if that weren't bad enough, the bjase attitude of the 
government results in similar differences on the part of the American j>ubHe. 
Skilled recruiters have learned to take advantage of OS apathy and ignorance. 
I it the June 7, 1985 edition of The Corifi dence Jou rnai A read j a C z h e n i c k o , forme r 
advisor to Andrev Gromyko and the highest level soviet diplomat ever to defect, 
said that soviet nets all over the country c<re crammed iWitfc zskil^d recruiters 
waiting to prey on oar [unintelligible]. Robert Gast, head of _San Francisco's 
FBI office says: "It is amazing how people get involved in zthese things, and 
don't realize what is happening:" Sometimes maybe people do realize, and they 
just don't care. Why should jtheyt when : many : spies ar^^iyeh jittle more than 
a slap on the wrist: Millie McKee,:: a convicted spy, served only a .six-month 
work re lea s e senten ce . Now Wt\ II ie de sc r ibes her crime as ' 'a 1 1_ tec h in i ca I 
violations." You know, like driving 60 miles per hour in a 55 mph zone. 
Good even ing v Pe rjrta ps : more ^fflaimg i s t hat tjie most common moti vatiori , f<> r 
betraying the country Isn't ideology,; it's pure greed. US Attorney Air 
Commissioner said: _ "These days people are ^ looking _for _a f^st^buck." ...And 
other governments offer it. As a mattrr of fact, the KGB manual preaches, 
" U I e capita 1 1 ism on the ca p| tal ist^" IK a number of way s we a re i h v i ti n g espio - 
nage assaults. The government is growing alarmed, as well they should, 
because there are a number of things they heed \ to do. To start, the Reagan 
Administration could halve the number of people now holding security cleat - 
l™*es. ziWtH^ewer people to control, tl^ government would more fairly inves- 
tigate each one. As a preventive measure, Robert; Bird, Senate Minority 
Leader has introduced an will mandate life imprison- 

ment without : pa rote for anyone convicted of espionage for a communist country. 
Sometimes, a] I that is heeded is a little common sense, and that's what Secre- 
tary ot the Navy;, JohnLeman, Jr., is suggesting. Just some common sense 
steps. For instance, to have two people rather than just one dispose of clas- 
sified documenls. Or to actually reduce the number of classified documents. 
Finally, Vice President of TRW, Paul Schweigler, proposes that government-re- 
lated companies electronically label their classified documents so that alarms will 
sound if employees attempt to photocopy or remove documents from the prem- 
ises. Although the government is beginning to take actio hj we mustn't be 
lulled into a sense of false security. Director of the CIA, William Wester, 
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W'-r :r zY danger is c^rnplaisahse. The system must be checked, 
i _ . keC, ± .u re-evaluated. As Is often the case with such a large scale 
p»Ot! ■-; i* ere Joes n't seem t<: be o neat, well-packaged solution for Us as indi- 
viduals. * 'jver, that doesn't mean we dor't have a voice- We do have a 
very important voice as voters, arid as such We need to jhfluence the govern- 
ment to irrir emant the solutions previously mentioned.: Many times the govern- 
ment will pot a t issue on the back burner, if they don't think it is of concern 
to us the v-V-" s. We can stop that by voicing our concern. Through peti- 
tioning: lobbying, or just communicating with oar representatives. If you don't 
know who to contact, then I've got copies available: of several addresses and 
phorsc numbers to write or call. As I was writing this speech, I called Senator 
Sam Nunn's office arid within the week he had mailed me the entire Senate 
subcommittee's hearings on espionage. He continues to keep me updated. He 
is now aware : that I am concerned arid he Ys working to show me that something 
is being done. So who says you don't get anything for writing your Congress- 
man. - Ruby S e h u I e r Ha r per, : ajv a I coh b lie s ec reta ry , showed ti s t h a t a ri y o ri e : ca ri 
evade the system. More ^recently the Walker spy ring nailed home the fact that 
n Pj y S a gency is s afe . : But tKjp iig h go v e r ri m e ri t : a ri d pe r so n a I a wa re n es s and 
action we jare beginning to fight back: Now I am not advocating a return to 
the d a y s of pa ra ri oia ,_ I am [jp ist s u ggesting that ^e open 6 u r eye s tc a p rob I em . 
If, as old government posters warned, loose lips sank ships in the last World 
War, then they could launch missiles in the next brie. 



First Judge Critique 

Robin Goldstein, Cornell University 



Like all of the other speeches in this round, this speech was technically 
excellent. There_ was a well-chosen a^epdqtal ih^rbductLbn,_ clear organization^ 
and the speech appeared to be welhevidenced with well-chosen statistics: The 
delivery was also excellent; the voice arid gestures appeared very natural, arid 
the speaker made excellent use of vocal changes for emphasis. 

All of the speeches were so well executed that my ultimate ranking arid 
rating were based on inspection not of individual "trees." but of the whole 
"forest:" Despite her evidence, this speaker failed to convince me that our 
national security was really being threatened in any way that would have any 
impact on the audience. Similarly, I was hot convinced that any more of our 
tax dollars are being :: spent or wasted on security now than would be under 
ideal conditions. Finally, although this speaker does make the solutions sound 
more compelling than the typical speaker who urges us to write to ,our 
congressmen, because I do not see any impact of the stated problem, there is 
rib motivation to act. 
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Second Judge Critique 



Bill Henderson , University of Northern 1owa 

I wrote to Kay Hrien-Saitong on hei b, : ot for _the final round, "Hello 
again. I enjoyed judging yo u at the f: rial rou nd of AFA, an d a g a in today . " 
And were I not able to focus upon her speech here y : J would have made many 
r ef e rences to her pe rforma nee wh e ri comnien t i ri£ b ri t h e other ri a it i b rial final in 
persuasion: Here, \ can honestly say that her performance was much, much 
richer than in the ether- final. zAncL accents the value of having two events 
like NFA and NIET at the end of a year. 

The topic is jhterestmg. _jWe<Jo need to be concerned about national secu- 
rity: And given the increasing instances we hear about of security leaks, the 
subject has added s i gn if [can ice . But bey b rid the *PPr°P riatefiee s f rom th at 
level, there's another dimension \ would mention. The speaker chose some- 
th injj wh i ch z none bthe r_ wb ujd be ex pected to discuss. We hear so many 
speeches which are well developed, but which are merely variations on a theme. 

-J am iaj so impressed with the opportunities the speaker took to develop 
effective language. The topic didn't just call out for phrases such as "sinking 
security" and "pJucj L_b°' e JP. tn A_L jB ^^Y ship of state." These choices, echoing 
phrases from our past, were carefully made: 

lil^s. Hrieh-Saitb^rigs delivery was crisp, very well suited for the classroom 
where the event was held, and provided the right sort of contrast with the 
other contestants. This evaluatdr was caught up in the presentation far more 
than usual. Her blend of voice and action was most pleasing throughout the 
speech, but especially powerful during the last portion of the speech ^ 
■_ While pleased with the overall content, brie solution bothered me. Writing 
Congressmen is so banal, in my opinion, that even the nice turn of describing 
results of the letter writing failed to lift this step out of the mundane. But 
there were so many other excellent examples of appropriate support, good 
solutions, and superior arrangement, fault-finding here was _niiri[mal. 

In retrospect, language choice made this speech superior. From the 
i ri it rod u ctory a 1 1 i te ■ rtions to the closing phrase ag a i rv ec hoi rig^ bur pas t , th i s 
speech shows great polish. I never expected to hear "loose lips cati sink a 
ship" outside of a film. But when it turned to "Ic s> 'ips can launch a 
missile," the polish worked: 

Congratulations to all finalists . The round was sterling. Best wishes m 
the future. 



Third Judge Critique 

David Rodanovich, The Ohio State University 

This was the most difficult final round that I have had the pleasure to 
judge. Four of the s peec h e s z we r e cb n r. i d e re cJ f b jr the "1 " w hen I was mar king 
my ballot: The speech which won the championship was one of the four 
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speeches which I had i difficult time ranking. To be honest, there finally came 
a time when I felt I could no longer debate my decision and ranked the speech- 
es according to how ! felt about them at that moment. 

The speech by Ms: Kay Hrien-Ssitong received the "4" from me because I 
Ji^niipt: feel that her speech gave me, as an individual, as much that I could 
realistically do to solve the problem as some of the other speeches. Minor 
factors in the: decision included the fact that the introduction was the story of 
Ruby and that the eye contact was rather scanny: Personally, I do not really 
Rke stories as an introduction, although Kay's story of Ruby wa* not of the 
trite "Mary Jane" genre: Although the eye contact was good, it was not as 
direct Jone thought ta one person) as I prefer. 

On the positive side, I felt that Kay had the best "sincerity level" in the 
round. She convinced me that she realty cared about this problem. Kay also 
had a cleverly worded, as opposed to a generic, preview--! particularly liked 
the phrase, ::"j>ju§ the holes in our : sinking national security ship. " I also felt 
that Kay used walking and movement extremely effectively in involving the 
whole audience Although Lipart of 5 the -sqlutioji i in ivolved Writing pur Congress^ 
men, I felt that the personal involvement throu£;n Sam Nunn's office helped 
bol s te r t h is often ~t r i te solution . - Oy e ra 1 1 , \\ - wa s a tough dec isidri. Kay did 
an excellent job in an extremely difficult round. 



Rhetorical Criticism - Jim McCdfferty 
George Mason University 

Legend_ has it that in Celtic Ireland, whenever the_ King showed _signs_of 
age,; impotence, or if the fortunes of his clan were failing, the Druid-priests 
would lead him to the stonecircle of judgment. HeJ-e, the King would deliver 
a final message to his people and then calmly stand by as the chief : pri t 
stabbed him to death, augering the clan's future as well as jts future leader. 
In his 1896 book, The Golden Bough, English scholar Sir James Frazier noted 
that this custom of "killing the king" was a common one in many ancient socie- 
ties. : It was felt that by killing the semi-devine king before; br had decayed, 
the strength of his soul could then be transferred intact to that of his succes- 
sor, thus preserving the strength of the tribal leader as well as his people. 

On August 8th, 1974, President Richard Milhouse Nixon, having been 
rendered politically impotent by repeated allegations; [laughter]; of fiagirant 
dishonesty during the Watero**^ scandal, made his thirty-seventh and final 
a^^ss to the nation as Presi^csnt. Ih that address, Nixon not only declared 
his role as "ritual sacrifice" by announcing his resignation, but he also took 
this^Ajnigue opportunity to eulogize his own Presidency and began America's 
transcendence from the nadir of Watergate to a future without Richard Nixon: 

While a rhetorical analysis based on the precepts of apologia might seem 
initially appropriate, the exigences of: Nixon's political demise clearly pointed to 
t h e wort h i Jes s n es s of a ny^ a ttem pt at def en is e-_ or a po logy . = [ La u g h te s r . ] N r xon 
required a rhetorical strategy that addressed his political "death" and attempted 
tpitranscend it--that strategy was the eulogy. In order to examine this eulo- 
gistic effort by Nixon for his own Presidency, I will first discuss an appropri- 
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ate method for critically analyzing ealogistic rhetoric; next apply that method to 
Nixon's speech of resignation; and finally, evaluate the impact of the eulogistic 
genre both for Nixon's resignation and for rKetoric in general: 

The eulogy has been an established rhetorical genre since the time of 
ancient Greece, when the honored dead were praised with what was called the 
"epitaphios logos," An appropriate method for critically analyzing eulogistic 
rhetoric can be found in Kathleen Jamieson's article entitled "Critical Anthology 
of Public Speeches" published in the 1978 MODCOM: Modules in Speech Commu- 
nication . Section four of that article delineates four primary rhetorical charac- 
teristics of the successful eulogy. J _iz::i.. i.. 

TSe first characteristic is tKe affirmation of the reality of death. Here, 
the rhetor confronts the bereaved's natural deriiaj response by .pubHcjy stating 
the fact of death: According to Jamieson, this characteristic makes denial 
impossible, forcing the bereaved accept the death and move onwards. A 
necessary parallel to this confrontation with dentat is: the second characteristic- 
-the: easing of th e su r v ' i v 6 r ' s - cbrif roh ita t i g > ri _ wi t h t h e ir own mortality . The 
speaker accomplishes this goal by asserting that the deceased will "live on" in 
som* manner. = As Jamiespjv notes, " the asse rtibri of tire f u n id amen ta I immort A I ity 
of the deceased makes mortality less bitter at the same time it consoles the 
bereaved." The third characteristic is the transformation of the bereaved's 
relationship with the deceased from the present to thepast tense. The speaker 
accomp H s he s t hi s by re hea r si rig J: he y irt u es of the d ece a s e d in the past tense ; 
this repetition solidly fixes the deceased in that tense as well. Finally, the 
eulogy must l attempt to i^ewe^ve the xomm unity's patterns of relationships to 
continue despite the absence of the departed. Generally this is accomplished 
\*Y :P*i'+ n SL fPT_ the_ survivors to continue living, with the memory of the deceased 
as a guide for the future. 

In essence, the eulogy js a vehicle by Which the rhetor not only praises 
the dead, but begins a process of transcendence so that the survivors can get 
9H with Jiving. ]ri viewing the eulogy as the initial tooJ of transcendence, the 
eulogistic nature of Nixon's resignation address becomes auparerit arid worthy of 
examiriat[qn. 

In analyzing Nixon's resignation speech, the first characteristic, the affir- 
mation of the reality of death, is quickly discernable: In paragraph nine of 
the thirty -two paragraph text, Nixon uttered the simple phrase, "therefore, I 
shaM resign the Presidency effective at noon tomorrow:" Coming so soon in the 
speech with a minimum of preamble; this simple statement 51 u JP^JYi^' ^missed any 
false notions of a continued fight against the impeachment process. : Whether 
Mend or foe, this unequivocal statement m*de doriial by z the A^ e rL c ^ n P U ^U C 
* possible. The reality of a fatare without Nixon had to be accepted. [Laugh- 
er. J . : - : _ _ -_z i_z 

The next characteristic that he attempted to put was the confrontation with 
the survivors' confrontation Vrith their own mortality. Having done his original 



J Th> idea for such an analysis was originally concevied by Kevin W. Dean, 
Margaret C. Langford, and Mark S. Hickman as a result of discussion in 
coursework with Kathleen Jamieson of the University of Maryland. 
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move, Nixon attempted tc push forward here. Now, what Nixon attempted was 
to shift this entire structure by allowing Us to see the mortality was not 
constant: by allowing us to : view the resiliance of the Presidency itself. : His 
first statements quickly dismissed any remaining hopes for continuance of his 
Presidency. Immediately after his statement of resignation^ Nixon told America, 
"Vice President Ford will be sworn in as President at that hour . .»v He thus 
reassured Americans that the Presidency itself would continue with no lapse of 
leadership. Nixon then spoke in praise of his i_own Presidency _, pointing to such 
accomplishments as ending the Vietnam War, _ improving relations with i China and 
the Soviet Union, and signing the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty. Nixon told 
America, "These years have been a .momentous time in the history of our nation 
and the world. They have been a time of achievement in which we can all be 
proud." Through these words, Nixpri eased concerns over Presidential mortal- 
ity, assured Americans that the Presidential succession would continue as 
mandated by the Constitution , and as served that his own foreign policy achieve- 
ments would be of lasting benefit: In much the san.j way as the bereaved are 
c ©hsp*-£id and : thejr :fea>s : of deathh assuarjed by what Jamieson called the 
"assertion of the J andamental immortality of the deceased," Americans . were 
assured that the Presidency would : continue. 

The third characteristic is the transformation of the bereaved's relationship 
with the deceased from the present to^the past, th reviewing the achievements 
of his own Presidency, Nixon consistently referred to his own efforts in the 
P?st terise^ -We jhave ^ended A^Nca'i longest war ... . " We have unlocked the 
doors ..: between the United States and the People's Republic of China.. ." 

i"t Jhayedbhe _i>W_ best/' Whether or not this I a st L statement was accepted 
by his audience, (laughter) the eulogistic subtext is clear-_-the Nixon Presiden- 
cy __^as, from that moment, subject to the judgment of history rather than 
current events. 

Having p I laced h i s ; P res i de n ey _ i h the p as t , fj i x b h then a ttem p t«d tp_ _r e wef; ye 
the community's, : or in this case the nation's, patterns of relationships to 
continue despite the absence c^ the Ni xbh ^presidency. He called on alj^ Amen- 
cans to support the new President in his task, saying* "As he assumes that 

resporisjblity, he will deserve the help^ and A u i^P ort _of a_M _ of us." Nixbh 

attempted to achieve a new unity of purpose under the leadership of President 
Ford when he said: 



And to those of you have not felt able to give me your support, let 
me say that I leave office with ho bjtterness toward those who have 
opposed me, for all of us have in the final analysis been concerned 
with the good of the country . , . so let us all how join together . . in 
helping bur new President succeed to the benefit of all Americans, 



: Nixon concisely and effectively reweaved the community's patterns of 
relationships to continue by calling for all Americans to support the hew Presi- 
dent in his task. 

In evaluating the impact of the eulogistic genre for Nixon's resignation, 
the continual application of the four criteria outlined by Jamie&on in her ar^cle, 
continually point to its nature as a eulogy. _Much to the chagrin of many 
Nixon critics, Nixon never apologized for or even admitted that complicity in 
the Watergate affair was the real prime reason for his resignation. 
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instead; Nixon affirmed his own political demise and attempted to sjhift *He 
foe u s to wa rds_ a h e w po 1} t ica j_ f u t U re, which wa s after all his goal. As he stat- 
e«i, "i hope that I wttl have hastened that process of healing that is so desper- 
ately needed in Ame>icf . " WeH, that process of transcendence would eventually 
take: years, a full Presidential pardon, and a complete shift in national politics, 
but its roots were grounded in Nixon^s own eulogy for Nixon: 

The eulogy is: essentially a process of transcendence for the survivors, 
and as such it need not be restricted merely to speeches for the dead: It's 
appropriate whenever ::the exigences of a rhetorical: act include the ending of a 
given i situation or individual and the need to redefine that ending into _a : new 
beginning. In a: similar, though less bloody fashion, Nixon was sacrificed like 
the Irish Kings of old- -when he Was no longer considered worthy to^ * Id 
power. However, Nixon also chose to deliver his own eulogy, and begm ^ 
process of national transcendence for the American people into a ^iew political 
era--an era in which President Richard Nixon would not, arid perhaps could 
riot, be included. (Applause.) 



First Judge Critique 

Thomas Entires, University of Minnesota 

Mr . McCaffe rty certainly used an attenti on-getting i n t rod uct > o thoug h it 
seemed too extended and inappropriate given the topic the lin! oetween the 

j ntroduction and the topic was q u i te mfe ren t ia j _ and J ha ky . Add I it id ri ally, 

McCafferty points out that apologia would be an inappropriate methodology, J 
agree; but give Were and LinkugeVs definitions arid emphasis, riot for the 
simplistic reason given: _ 

0 tli e rw i s e , p re v i e w an id s t if ic at io ri of speech are ha rid | e d nice I y - . Once 
one gets over the original discrepancy between topic and methodofgy^ the 
comb ination wo r k s v e r y : weM . = Very cl lea r del i ri e a ti oh of m i e t h bd b I d g y ' ,_ _ an d nice 
u*e of internal summaries and signposts to maintain continuity in analysis. 

The overall ifva I y sis is- qui te clear, t h o Ugh I have s bm e trouble seeing a 
large difference between the point of confronting mortality (th ^residency goes 
on) and the transceridejiCHe~ar^ While e Hifferentiation 

would be clear in a legit eulogy, the: issues become more clo : - '■ 1 h 

McCafferty has an excellent delivery style, with a nic t oace and 

timing: His use of physJcal movement for transitions was iv arid helped 

provide vis*KM : -support fqr_ transitions. Excellent use of liu r throaghoat, 
though it occasionally reaches a point where it detracts from, rather than 
supports:, thfr ana lysis. When the speech was concluded, the speaker main- 
tained both his sense of organization and speech style during the quests and- 
answer perio<i. 

1 ranked this speech first in the round based upon its uniquene:-. arid 
creativity; its fluid style; the clarity of the analysis; and the smooth^ ai.d 
competent delivery. The criticisms I list above are intendeo to "fine-tune" arid 
otherwise excellent text arid presentation . 
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Second Judge Critique 



Samuel Nefson, Cornell University 

r thought Jim McCafferty's speech analyzing Nixon's resignation address 
was flawless: in : terms of delivery, yet I still rated it below Tom Kane's speech 
on the rehetoric of Harvey Milk arid Cbllen Rubin's speech on Reagan s Bittberg 
Cemetery address.: Even the ugh Mr. McCafferty's presentation devices (ie: eye 
contact, hand gestures, fluency of speech, rate cf delivery, etc.) were the 
best in the round, the content of his speech was inferior to Mr. Kane's arid 
Ms. Rubin s: 

I was rating the speakers in this round from the premise that in this 
event the content of t speech should be given supreme importance and that 
Jess emphasis shouW be placed on other factors that would ordinarily be of 
principle Importance in other prepared speaking events. In my mind this makes 
a let of sense I cause rhetorical criticism rs unique in that it has specific 
guidelines u »»> narrowly define the focus of the speech- the nature of the event 
often Jnaiurr i ^ critics witl> exceptional knowledge and interest in the subject 
area will ev s the speakers; and the structure of -the -everit allows for the 
judges to aj,. Questions to test or clarify the speakers knowledge of his or her 
material .;; 

In this particular round, I found another Nixon rhet crrt a lot less compel- 
ling than a very well written speech on the controversial MHKs rhetoric or an 
incredibly dynamic and timely speech on a relatively recent Reagan address. 
K^ne i'i -n ' Rubin's speeches exhibited more creativity arid originality. I simply 
thought * ey were more interesting. 

I believe the best speaker won this event, but riot necessarily the best 
speech . 
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